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Introduction 


Nectarios G. Limnatis 


Hegel has long been one of the most influential thinkers of the past two 
centuries. He has recently become even more influential through the 
analytic rediscovery of the interest of Hegel’s response to Kant. This book 
brings together a series of fresh contributions written especially for this 
collection by leading commentators, centering on the epistemological 
import of Hegelian dialectic in the widest sense. 

Dialectic is a commonly employed notion pertaining to a way of thinking, 
a wide-ranging research method, a description of the real, and so on. In 
all cases the reference is to antithetical, oppositional, and contradictory 
movements or features. The question with regard to dialectic is not whether 
dialectic is; the existence of oppositions and contradictions in the world is 
a fact evident to everyone. The question is whether these properly belong 
to the world, and, most importantly, how to reason about them. It is thus 
natural that dialectical ideas broadly understood can be found in almost 
every philosophical system in both Eastern and Western thought alike. But 
it is Ancient Greek philosophy that is said to be the proper birthplace of 
dialectic, for at least two reasons. First, dialectical ideas are omnipresent in 
the thought of that period, and become pivotal in the formation of diverse 
philosophical systems. For instance, Herakleitus famously made dialectical 
claims regarding an eternal flux of things that reverts opposites to each 
other, and Empedocles described the world as circular motion of conflicting 
powers, love and strife. In diametrically opposite ontological doctrines, 
such as that of the Eleatic school, the dialectic as method was still in the 
center of discourse as Zeno’s celebrated aporias show. And the ancient 
skeptics also used dialectic in order to bring out the contradictions of claims 
to knowledge. Second, and most significant, it is in ancient Greek philosophy 
that the conscious debate around dialectic takes its origins. The identification 
of the term (d1aAextiKn, from the verb 61aA€yeoGa1) is generally ascribed 
to Socrates who universalized its use through his famous maieutic method. 
The Sophists, some argue that Socrates was just one of them, thoroughly 
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employed dialectical reasoning as a means to promote their relativistic view 
of things. Plato made systematic use of dialectic in his dialogues, and 
acknowledged it as an inherent feature of the world of becoming. But he 
strictly separated that world, and dialectic, from the world of true being. 
Aristotle also viewed dialectic as an art of questioning called to apply logical 
check (EAeyyos) to arguments, and separated it from sophistic (oodıoTıKr]) 
and eristic (€plotiK}) approaches. He identified Zeno as the inventor of 
dialectic, and criticized Heracleitus’ earlier ontological claims. Yet despite 
such criticism, and unlike Plato, Aristotle maintained a dynamic outlook 
in his teleological description of being which he fused with becoming, 
something that was later highly esteemed by Hegel. 

In modern philosophy, it is German idealism, Hegel in particular, that is 
said to have made significant innovative steps in redefining the meaning, 
scope, and use of dialectic, transferring it to the very explanatory center of 
philosophical discourse. It was Kant who first, already in his precritical 
period, raised concerns regarding the capacity of common logic to get to 
the bottom of the questions of metaphysics. In his critical period, he intro- 
duced transcendental logic as a separate “logic of truth” pertinent to the 
categorical background of thought. In the Transcendental Dialectic, 
the second part of Transcendental Logic in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
Kantian reason arrives at dialectical contradictory conclusions which it is 
unable to solve. Based on the strict separation between the thing-in-itself 
and the phenomena and hence the separation between thought and being, 
Kant came to the conclusion that the dialectic of reason is both inevitable 
and illusory. In an ambiguous way, dialectic came thus to the center of the 
debate. This ambiguity was done away with two decades later when Fichte, 
trying to rescue Kant from skeptical criticism and propelling what he believed 
was the correct way to read transcendental philosophy, turned the tables: he 
identified thought and being, and naturally concluded that dialectic is not 
an illusion, but reason’s inherent capacity. Modern dialectic was given thus 
a new thrust. Building upon Fichte’s insights as well as Schelling’s improve- 
ments, Hegel also made dialectic a central part of his philosophical system. 

Before turning directly to Hegel, a few words must be said about his 
tremendous influence. This extends not only to his followers but often to 
several of his critics as well. Kierkegaard, for instance, despite his anti- 
Hegelian passion was obviously influenced by Hegel’s dialectic. Karl 
Marx not only famously attempted to “put Hegel on is feet,” but also 
acknowledged himself as a student of Hegel, called dialectic “critical 
and revolutionary,” and made conscious use of it in his opus magnum, Das 
Kapital. Two generations later, Lenin wrote in his 1915 Philosophical 
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Notebooks that it is impossible to understand Das Kapital without scrupulous 
study of Hegel’s Science of Logic, and concluded that no Marxist had under- 
stood Marx for half a century. 

On the whole, Hegel’s influence on practically the entire spectrum of 
twentieth-century European philosophy is in no doubt. In Anglo-American 
analytic philosophy there has been more criticism and less appreciation of 
Hegel’s dialectic, even less effort to understand its hermeneutical framework 
and the problems it is called upon to solve. Bertrand Russell, who early in 
his career was influenced by Hegel, later discarded Hegel’s position as based 
on a series of trivial logical mistakes. And Karl Popper, who reproduced 
Adolf Trendelenburg’s earlier critique from the second half of nineteenth 
century, defended formal logic against dialectic, and also connected Hegel’s 
dialectical totality to twentieth-century totalitarianism. This is not to say that 
Hegel had no impact on Anglo-American philosophy. Aside from British 
idealism and the beginning of the twentieth century, Hegel’s influence can 
be traced in classical Pragmatism, particularly Dewey and Peirce, and also 
analytic Neopragmatism, to mention just a few trends. 

Nothing in Hegel is straightforward and easy to read, least of all his 
conception of dialectic. But it is at least arguable that dialectic lies at the 
very heart of his position. If there is one concept running throughout 
Hegel’s writings, it is perhaps his often mentioned, but not often studied 
conception of dialectic. It is a striking fact that despite the immense and 
steadily growing Hegel discussion, dialectic is not frequently addressed in a 
systematic and comprehensive way in the English-speaking world. To the 
best of my knowledge, there has been no large-scale examination of Hegel’s 
conception of dialectic in English in the past two decades. More so, with 
the exception of a few journal articles, there are only a small handful of 
systematic book-length studies of this crucial topic available in English in 
general. At the same time, the task of making sense of Hegel’s dialectic is 
as difficult as it is fundamental, not only for historical and hermeneutic 
reasons, but also for pragmatic ones. Not the least of them is the need to 
clarify the legacy of Hegel in the current debate. 

The present collection constitutes an effort by different observers to 
recover Hegel’s conception of dialectic by distinguishing it from misunder- 
standings which predominate in the discussion. This collection contains 
contributions directed to a broad range of themes concerning Hegelian 
dialectic: the pivotal importance of the distinction between intellectual 
(verständlich) and rational (vernünftig) explanation in dialectic, its circular 
procedure and praxeological nature, the relationship of dialectic to ontology, 
metaphysics, skepticism, and so on. 
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I am extremely privileged to have been able to bring together a 
distinguished group of authors, some of the best-known senior specialists 
with the highest international recognition, along with some of the most 
promising names among the younger generation of students of German 
idealism. It is my hope and expectation that this volume will trigger further 
discussion around one of the most key aspects of Hegel’s doctrine, and 
exercise influence in the perception of Hegel in helping to render Hegel’s 
dialectic more accessible. 

Hegel’s dialectic is not formal but always concrete and historical, and this 
is the way it is addressed in this book. Contributors engage with Hegel in 
ways that are critical, innovative, and provocative, but always sensitive toward 
the tradition. Hegel’s dialectic is not only put in the context of German 
idealism and the history of philosophy in general, but it is also brought to 
dialogue with current discourses. 

In the sea of bibliography on Hegel’s philosophy, the relationship between 
reason and understanding strikingly stands out as one frequently men- 
tioned but extremely rarely addressed as such. The present volume opens 
with a fascinating discussion of that issue by Angelica Nuzzo in “Dialectic, 
Understanding, and Reason: How Does Hegel’s Logic Begin?” (Chapter 1). 
Nuzzo targets the mere moment of purity in Hegel’s system, the “realm of 
shadows” or “pure essentialities” that the Science of Logic portrays, and 
emphasizes that Hegel transforms understanding and reason from subjec- 
tive faculties to moments of objective thinking, das Verstandige and das 
Vernünflige, to disembodied ontological aspects of every logical formation 
whose interaction makes the Logic inherently dynamic. Only subsequently, 
in other parts of Hegel’s system, do these two moments revert to the facul- 
ties of reason and understanding. The static and fixated moment of the 
understanding yields to the rational, but not before staging a last rebellion 
at the beginning of the Logic. Nuzzo proposes a provocative interpretation 
of the beginning of the Logic, according to which Hegel’s enterprise can get 
going only by setting a non-dialectical moment of thinking as its start: dia- 
lectic begins not with pure being but with mere nothingness; not the pure 
nothing that interacts with pure being in Hegel’s narration, but nothing- 
ness qua nothingness. The movement of nothing is just the non-dialectical 
beginning of dialectic, not its presupposition or condition. It represents the 
non-dialectical understanding’s last rebellion against reason, Nuzzo writes. 
Nothingness goes its own way, Parmenides’ Forbidden Way; but nothing- 
ness does not become something. It remains as such outside the logical 
space of dialectic; it has no directionality, defies any determination or prop- 
ositional form; it precedes and first institutes the space of dialectical truth 
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(although truth is foreign and meaningless to it). The beginning of dialec- 
tic out of the movement of nothing, according to Nuzzo, is Hegel’s critical 
transformation of the theological and metaphysical problem of creation. 
That non-dialectical movement of nothing qua nothing is the beginning of 
the proper dialectical process, das Verstandige brought in motion and inter- 
action with das Verniinftige, making thought inherently dialectical from its 
very inception. 

But what is, after all, dialectic, and how is it related to logic? This issue is 
addressed by Dieter Wandschneider in “Dialectic as the ‘Self-Fulfillment’ of 
Logic” (Chapter 2) on the example of the categories of being and nothing- 
ness, and in part by revising Hegel’s procedure. The attempt to determine 
being inevitably involves non-being through which being is related as its 
negation. Wandschneider shows that the elaboration of such reasoning 
gives rise to an argument with antinomical structure, and argues that these 
two categories, being and nonbeing, are not contradictory but complemen- 
tary: what the antinomical structure denotes is the need for the emergence 
of a broader synthetic category (here, the Dasein) as both determining 
the conditions of and “fulfilling” the preceding antithesis. At the same time, 
Dasein as such involves a new dimension of meaning that needs itself to 
be explicated, and this leads to a new round of dialectical reasoning (here, 
between the Sosein and Anderssein), and so on. In making visible the basic 
structures of dialectical argumentation, Wandschneider clarifies that he 
does not aim at formalizing the dialectic: each round of the outlined proce- 
dure depends on the specific available content. The point is different, and 
this makes up the second part of Wandschneider’s interpretation: dialectic 
turns out to be essential for the fundamental logic. What is meant by 
fundamental logic is not any formal logical system, but the transcendental 
conditions of the possibility of any such construction, the fundamental 
conditions of any argumentation at all. At the same time, it is easy to 
see that the fundamental logic is implicitly presupposed in dialectical argu- 
mentation. But it needs to be made explicit. And this is the function 
of dialectic in Wandschneider’s interpretation, the systematic development 
of the fundamental logic, its “selffulfillment” through a progressive self- 
explication of its basic categories. 

On this and on other accounts, the dialectical procedure is circular. 
The issue of circularity as such is targeted by Tom Rockmore in “Dialectic 
and Circularity. Is Hegelian Circularity a New Copernican Revolution?” 
(Chapter 3). Circularity had been alluded at, but for the most part rejected, 
throughout the history of philosophy, up to and including Kant and his first 
critics. According to Rockmore, it is with Fichte that circularity begins to be 
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taken seriously again through his contention that the first foundational 
principle of his theory is indemonstrable; it can only be understood circu- 
larly. Hegel develops this position starting with the Differenzschrift, where he 
identifies the claim of the subject-object identity as a restatement of Kant’s 
Copernican revolution, and harshly criticizes Reinhold’s foundationalism 
in favor of circularity. This approach is carried through Hegel’s later works. 
Hegel’s anti-foundationalism holds that any attempt to raise the question of 
the a priori conditions of knowledge must concede that we are always already 
on that road. In Rockmore’s interpretation, Hegel builds on while modify- 
ing Kant’s own Copernican revolution, and proposes a holistic phenome- 
nological program, according to which the subject actively constructs 
knowledge a posteriori in a dialectical and historical process of ever broader 
and more progressive theories. 

The question that comes up now has to do with the nature of the Hegelian 
absolute, of which Hegel is the equally notorious champion. Markus Gabriel 
takes up this question in “The Dialectic of the Absolute: Hegel’s Critique of 
Transcendent Metaphysics” (Chapter 4), and criticizes Heidegger’s famous 
rendering of Hegel’s position as ontotheology. Discussing Hegel’s place in 
the development of post-Kantian discourse, Gabriel arrives at a definition 
of the absolute as a concept used to define the totality of relations of 
determinacy, and hence all possible worlds as relational networks. From 
that standpoint, he elucidates the dialectic of the absolute in the correspond- 
ing chapter of Hegel’s Logic of Essence, and Hegel’s critique of previous 
attempts to determine the absolute as either transcendent entity or imma- 
nent substance in Platonist, Neoplationist and Spinozistic metaphysics. The 
latter is obviously closer to Hegel by virtue of its immanent positive proce- 
dure, but still fails to demonstrate the dialectic between the absolute infi- 
nite substance and finitude. Plausibly calling Hegel a Spinozist of absolute 
subjectivity, Gabriel then moves on to discuss Hegel’s Doctrine of the 
Concept, and concludes that what Hegel means by the absolute must 
be understood in a deflationary manner. It can be best rendered as the 
Absolute Idea qua absolute method, as a dialectical self-referential absolute 
form, which as such can only be at the same time the content itself. 
The absolute is in no way a transcendent beyond; it rather always deter- 
mines itself through our determining, through the privileged position 
of philosophical reflection that aspires to understand the concept of the 
world as totality. Once the absolute manifests itself only through finite 
thinkers and is bound by historical conditions, then its exposition becomes 
the infinite task of philosophy. 
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The Hegelian absolute must thus be understood not as being merely 
outside of the real world but rather in or through it. Dialectic necessarily 
turns to be an ontology, more precisely, a dialectical ontology. The intrica- 
cies of this side of Hegel’s position are taken up by Klaus Dusing who is as 
highly regarded a Hegelian scholar as he is little translated into English. In 
“Ontology and Dialectic in Hegel’s Thought” (Chapter 5), Dusing starts 
by examining a threefold break with traditional thinking regarding the 
law of noncontradiction that takes place in the development of Hegel’s 
philosophy. At first, in his early essays, Hegel identifies the contradictions 
occurring when the understanding tries to think the infinite and the divine, 
but grants that divine life is the object of faith. Later he moves on to identify 
contradictions in the definitions of the understanding that belong to that 
faculty essentially, and realizes that the understanding is not adequate for 
the cognition of truth. Finally, from 1804/05 onwards, Hegel does away 
with the finite determinations of the understanding, moves toward his 
speculative dialectic, and perceives the infinite, the metaphysical absolute, 
as being is present in the contradictions of the finite. It is at that last 
stage, and with respect to the metaphysical absolute, that the principle of 
noncontradiction does not hold for him. Dusing argues that dialectic is the 
developmental principle of Hegelian philosophy, and methodically traces 
its application through a discussion of the first part of the Science of Logic, 
the Objective Logic which takes the place of metaphysical generalis and 
metaphysica specialis. In there, particularly in the Doctrine of Essence, Hegel 
penetrates, as Dusing puts it, the very contradiction which Plato avoids in 
his dialectical explication of the idea of being. In carrying through the 
speculative dialectic, Dusing continues, the decisive question is how opposi- 
tion and contradiction can be meaningful as parts of a higher unity. This 
points to the second part of the Science of Logic, the Subjective Logic. Dusing 
shows that Hegel’s ontological determinations transform Kant’s “I think” to 
a theory of pure absolute subjectivity thinking itself which he parallels 
to the Aristotelian noesis noeseos. In various parts of his chapter, Düsing char- 
acterizes Hegel’s ontology as dialectical, idealistic, paradigmatic, process, 
and constitutive ontology (Konstitutionsontologie).. He concludes that Hegel’s 
groundbreaking insights can enrich modern discourse on ontology, as 
well as stimulate the discussion of the relationship between ontology and 
epistemology. 

The unfolding of Hegel’s dialectical method is further elaborated 
by Klaus Brinmkann in “The Dialectic of the Inverted World and the 
Meaning of Aufhebung” (Chapter 6). Brinkman discusses one of the central 
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problems of Hegel’s method, that of dialectical sublation (Aufhebung), by 
focusing on some of the arguably most perplexed passages ever written: 
the chapter on Force and Understanding of the Phenomenology. When 
perception becomes understanding in the Phenomenology, consciousness 
identifies the ‘inner side’ of things, an ideal inverted supersensible world, 
and an opposition opens up between that world and its particularizations 
in forces and laws. This is a new type of opposition as the opposites are 
now not only opposites with relation to one another, but also opposites of 
themselves. By containing the opposite in itself, each opposite is at the same 
time united with the other. The negation of the negative relationship of 
the two opposites results in their unity. But this is for the understanding 
in the Phenomenology a conceptual conundrum. Driven by the principle of 
non-contradiction, the understanding speaks now of two supersensible 
worlds opposed to each other. According to Brinkmann, this is actually 
an opposition within the inverted world itself, and brings up the core of 
Hegel’s dialectic and the dialectical structure of the Begriff, Hegel’s genuine 
reality: an ideality which is at the same time reality, and reality that 
is likewise ideality. Hegel calls to think antithesis within antithesis itself, 
the negation of negation, which is, as Brinkmann writes, the single most 
important feature of Hegel’s dialectic. In his interpretation, the one oppo- 
site of the antithesis is in sequence attracted, repelled, and dominated by 
the other. This last movement demonstrates the asymmetry of the opposites, 
which leads to their dialectical negation or sublation and the solution of 
the existing contradiction. Besides showing that Hegel does not violate of 
the principle of noncontradiction, this movement also shows that there is 
little hope of ever formalizing Hegel’s dialectic. 

One of the most original sides of Hegel’s epistemology is the way it attempts 
to overcome skepticism through dialectic. Allen Speight in “Skepticism, 
Modernity, and the Origins of Hegelian Dialectic” (Chapter 7) addresses 
this problem as it emerges in Hegel’s thought in radical ways: skepticism is 
not only a necessary part of philosophy, but also necessary as thoroughgoing, 
self-completing skepticism. The typical interpretation of Hegel’s position 
is that he responds to the Cartesian-Humean challenges by involving the 
dialectic in order to target the instability and contradictions of finite claims, 
and provide a solution that is both comprehensive and presuppositionless. 
The correctness of this epistemological account notwithstanding, Speight 
maintains that there is also a practical inflection in all of Hegel’s writings on 
skepticism, from his early Jena years to the later Berlin lectures. This aspect 
is not captured in existing discussions, but is required in order to make 
sense of Hegel’s position, particularly his valorizing of ancient skepticism 
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over modern. Speight draws on Carl Friedrich Staudlin whose account 
of the history of skepticism had a direct influence on Hegel; not only in 
Hegel’s historical take on the problem, but also, and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, in conveying the social and existential anxiety that skepticism reflects. 
This was relevant to both the crisis of the ancient world and to the crisis 
of authority at Hegel’s time. Thus, Speight concludes, Hegel comes to 
involve skepticism in his dialectic not only to address epistemological 
questions, but also to maintain a specific respect to ordinary consciousness, 
its freedom and independence. 

Continuing the same discussion, Dietmar Heidemann in “Doubt and 
Dialectic: Hegel on Logic, Metaphysics, and Skepticism” (Chapter 8) 
pursues the development of Hegel’s thought from his early works until 
the Encyclopedia, and argues that skeptical doubts play a twofold role in 
Hegel’s system: a destructive role in unveiling the contradictions of the 
understanding’s attempts to address metaphysics, and a constructive role 
within Hegel’s dialectical articulation of metaphysics. For the speculative- 
dialectical position of identification between logic and metaphysics, as 
Heidemann shows, the skepticism of the understanding is both inevitable 
and one-sided, and is complemented by dialectical-speculative reason. 
In this way, as Hegel’s famously argued, skepticism becomes a genuine part 
of every true philosophy. At the same time, Heidemann continues, Hegel’s 
mature system is presuppositionless, which means that Hegel can no longer 
hold onto the Phenomenology as introducing the Science of Logic. Still, 
he has to provide a sufficiently justified entry point to his system, which, in 
turn, would justify his dialectical logic and refute skepticism. Heidemann 
argues that Hegel fails to do that. And even if one renders Hegel’s Logic 
as series of self-referential determinations of absolute subjectivity, that 
rendering leaves open the question of the connection between absolute 
and finite subjectivity. Heidemann concludes that Hegel remains vulnerable 
to skeptical attacks. 

Nectarios G. Limnatis in “The Dialectic of Subjectivity, Intersubjectivity, 
and Objectivity in Hegel’s System” (Chapter 9), first traces the problem in 
the development of the post-Kantian discussion and then examines Hegel’s 
epistemological strategy of the establishment of subjectivity in the Phenom- 
enology. Closely following Hegel’s text, Limnatis argues that Hegel’s strategy 
is circular, immanent, and, most importantly, based on a well thought of 
and thorough dialectic; only through that dialectic can Hegel’s position be 
appreciated. Subjectivity is established in the Phenomenology in tandem with 
the intersubjective dimension, and this intersubjective perspective is the 
way through which objectivity is understood. But this is only half of Hegel’s 
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dialectical story, Limnatis continues. In the same way in which the absolute 
knowing at the end of the Phenomenology points to the pure objective deter- 
minations of the Science of Logic, in that same way the Logic must have its 
counterpart in reality. Limnatis then moves on to examine that reverse pro- 
cedure, and argues that the supposedly transcendent absolute portrayed in 
the Logic is an absolute subject that necessarily breaks down and dialecti- 
cally comes to be what it is through natural and historical reality of which 
the absolute is at the same time truth; thus, once again, the objective must 
be understood through the intersubjective and the subjective. 

The attention that Hegel has received by certain sections of recent 
analytic philosophy has been mentioned already. The present volume 
concludes with three chapters addressing that welcomed Hegel renaissance. 
In “What Can We Learn from Hegel’s Objective-Idealist Theory of the Con- 
cept that Goes Beyond the Theories of Sellars, McDowell, and Brandom?” 
(Chapter 11) Vittorio Hösle begins with a discussion of Sellars, and then 
highlights a number of ideas in the work of McDowell and Brandon that 
recall those of Hegel. The angles of approach to Hegel differ between the 
two. McDowell reads Hegel from the standpoint of the relation between 
nature and spirit. Brandom starts off from the problem of intersubjectivity, 
while remaining dedicated to methodological individualism. Although 
for both McDowell and Brandom, as well as for Hegel, reality is not 
independent of conceptual representation, their interpretation of Hegel, 
Hösle argues, is oversimplified, partial, and insensitive. It takes up only 
isolated issues from Hegel’s position that are relevant to analytic pursuits; it 
proposes no functional equivalent to Hegel’s synthetic dialectic of concept 
formation, its systemic requirements, and the subordination of the con- 
cepts in terms of their complexity and depth; it is formal and makes no 
attempt to interpret essential features of reality; it proposes no theory 
of the origins of the concepts as Hegel had done. The recent analytic 
engagement with Hegel had departed from the critique of the Myth of the 
Given, yet remains today captured within another Given, the concept. 

Joseph Margolis in “The Greening of Hegel’s Dialectical Logic,” 
(Chapter 10) addresses what he calls the effort to melt Hegel’s conceptual 
recourses with certain attractive proposals of analytic and pragmatist origin. 
By that, he means Sellars and Brandom’s inferentialism, the attempt to 
derive a robust canon of reasoning that is already implicit in the practice of 
material inference. Margolis grants that it is plausible to accept particular 
instances of material inference within entrenched social practices but 
without being possible to confirm their correctness or venture generalized 
rules. Hegel’s position, he continues, is a paradigm akin to but very different 
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from material inference in the sense of Sellars or Brandom. Hegel champi- 
ons the truth, but never actually grants it in any finite application. It is thus 
incorrect to equate the necessity of Hegel’s formal concept of truth with the 
imputed necessity of any sequence of concrete steps toward it. Those steps 
emerge out of the concrete and contingent practices of cultural life, but 
cannot be captured or become explicit from within those practices. Hegelian 
necessity, according to Margolis, is vacuous at any finite point, which means 
that the dialectical process is at least in some sense freewheeling, informal, 
spontaneous, and improvisational. What Hegel aims at is dispensing 
the fears of accessibility of the world through the defense of a rational 
(vernünftig) grasp of reality in an open and infinite process. Comparing 
his interpretation of Hegel to that of Cassirer, to Peirce’s fallibilism, and to 
classical pragmatism in general (although he makes clear that Hegel is not 
a pragmatist), Margolis concludes that Hegel’s vision is incompatible with 
the classic forms of analytic philosophy, and incompatible with the programs 
of Brandom and Sellars who fall below both Hegel and Pragmatism. 

Along with several other interpretations in the present book, Margolis’s 
reading rests on a deflationary understanding of the Hegelian absolute 
which he can freely even juxtapose to Hegel. But even if one reads Hegel 
close to the letter and not the meaning, and accepts the traditional reading 
of Hegel as the champion of the crystal clear portrayal of the metaphysical 
Absolute, and thereby the champion of absolute truth, the least once can 
do is to be hermeneutically sensitive and accurate in interpreting Hegel’s 
position. Elizabeth Millan in “From Hegel’s Dialectical Trappings to Roman- 
tic Nets: An Examination of Progress in Philosophy” (Chapter 12) targets 
Karl Popper whose known critique of Hegel she shows to be partisan and 
out of context. Now, Popper’s partisanship notwithstanding, the concern 
may nevertheless be genuine: would the claim of absolute knowing be tan- 
tamount to the claim of infallibility? Interpreting Hegel as the champion of 
a closed in itself totality, Millan sides here with the romantics. She argues 
that the goal of philosophy should be an open-ended system that is not 
alien to improvement, uncertainty, and the idea that truth may never be 
fully grasped. The romantic position blends the borders between philoso- 
phy, poetry, and science. Instead of trying to bring philosophy to an end, it 
retains philosophy as an infinite activity with no hope of closure. 


Chapter 1 


Dialectic, Understanding, and Reason: 
How Does Hegel’s Logic Begin? 


Angelica Nuzzo 


The concept of “dialectic” frames the project of Hegel’s Logic as the 
discipline meant to overcome, in the inclusive and progressive movement 
of Aufhebung, both traditional formal logic and Kant’s transcendental 
logic. Dialectic is the form of a process of thinking and determining: at stake 
is neither the static enumeration of all the understanding’s concepts nor a 
proof of their “objective validity” once that list of concepts is enacted by 
the appropriate procedures of a presupposed “I think.” The task is instead 
the dynamic production of thinking’s own forms, the staging of the process 
in and through which thinking becomes objective as well as subjective true 
and meaningful thinking. At stake is a dialectical “deduction” of logical forms 
framed, this time, in terms of the process of their “genesis.”’ Moreover, the 
dialectical process in its logical formality is content-determined; logical form is 
always objectively specific; form and content dialectically implicate each 
other. While Hegel directs the claim of logical dynamism against general 
logic and Kant’s transcendental logic seeing them both characterized by 
the static fixity of inert categories, he inherits from Kant the idea that con- 
tent belongs to logical form as condition of its truth.” 

In this chapter, I discuss the role that “understanding” and “reason” play 
in the development of Hegel’s Logic precisely in regard to the two objectives 
of processuality and content-determination.* 

I show, first, how Hegel transforms “understanding” and “reason” from 
subjective mental “faculties” to formal “moments” of “objective thinking,”* 
to internal functions responsible for the deployment of the logical dyna- 
mism. Verstand becomes das Verständige, Vernunft becomes das Verninftige. 
Reduced to moments ofa broader process, understanding and reason loose 
the autonomy that they still retained for Kant. Their activity is specified 
in relation to the successive stages of the objective process in which they 
intervene and of which they are part. They are always das Verständige or das 
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Vernünftige of something (“of every logical-real formation”), and they are 
placed at a particular systematic levelin the development of the whole. What 
makes Hegel’s logic immanently move is the interaction between the intellectual 
and the rational aspect of each thought determination. 

Second, I propose a provocative reconstruction of the beginning of the 
Logic in light of the discussed interaction of understanding and reason. 
Instead of bringing to the fore the dialectical movement that opens the Logic 
and leads on to its first determination (the common task of all interpreta- 
tions of this passage), I point to the radically un-dialectical moment present 
at the beginning—namely, to the claim that the understanding raises against 
reason and yet also with reason. My contention is that the “presupposition- 
less” process of dialectic can begin only at the condition of setting the 
un-dialectical moment of thinking (das Verständige) in motion, of making 
it interact with reason (das Verniinftige). This is the beginning of the logical 
movement. Moreover, such beginning is the test for Hegel’s radical attempt 
to “disembody” understanding and reason, namely, to show that their inter- 
action can indeed give rise to a logical movement without appealing to a 
thinking subject to which understanding and reason belong (as faculties). 
It is only after understanding and reason have been tested in their “disem- 
bodied” (or impersonal) form as das Verständige and das Vernünftige within 
the logical process, that they can be taken up, this time indeed as Verstand 
and Vernunft in Hegel’s philosophy of spirit. 


I. Verstand and Vernunft—das Verständige and 
das Vernünftige 


In the preface to the Phenomenology Hegel subjects the understanding to 
vehement criticism. And yet, he rehabilitates its activity once it is taken in 
interaction with reason. The understanding in its isolation is incapable of 
using its inherent negativity to generate the movement of dialectic. It can 
only retort its negativity against itself. Kant’s philosophy is proof thereof. In 
itself the understanding is an utterly static, indeed even a self-destructive 
power. Its negativity is made “absolute”—absoluteness indicating the 
stubbornness of a fixed position of self-proclaimed truth that refuses 
confrontation; the Absolute is nothing but sheer indeterminacy and inca- 
pacity to advance toward determination and meaning. In other words, 
Verstand by itself is unable to reach the dialectical “determinate negation.” 
It rather generates the sterile fixations of the Verstandeslogik (formal and 
transcendental logic). Based on this diagnosis, the challenge consists in 
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pulling the understanding out of its autarchic isolation and in transforming 
its negativity from a paralyzing, self-destructive force to a productive power 
within the broader process of thinking. Once integrated within Hegel’s 
dialectical project, the understanding is recognized as a constitutive func- 
tion. The static of absolute negation is transformed into the dynamic of 
determinate negation. 

But how can Verstand be turned from enemy to ally of Vernunft How can 
the static of thinking and the destructiveness of negativity be transformed 
into the dynamic of a process that puts negativity to a productive and 
creative use? 

Outlining the phenomenological path to science as its necessary begin- 
ning, Hegel confronts the prevailing views that proposing Truth or the 
Absolute as the inception of philosophy considers any negative preparation 
to science as useless or utterly wrong. Such is the position brought forth by 
Schelling’s pistol-shot that plunges us into the immediacy of an intellectual 
intuition for which all development out of the Absolute is sacrificed to the 
effortless possession of an untested truth. But it is also the position of the 
Verstandeslogik, which claims an unchangeable truth maintained pure of 
falsity. At stake, in this connection is both the relationship between the 
Phenomenology and the Logic, and the proposal of a form of thinking that is 
fundamentally discursive and dynamic. Hegel formulates the task as that 
of “bringing fluidity to the fixed thoughts” or, alternatively, as that of 
“realizing and spiritualizing the universal by overcoming the fixed, deter- 
mined thoughts.”° 

Thinking is set in movement when the “the pure consciousness of itself 


makes abstraction from itself,”® 


namely, when pure thinking yields to the 
negative power that characterizes its own activity, and instead of persisting 
in its autarchic position, consents to becoming a “moment” of a more com- 
prehensive process. Once this change of perspective has been effected, it 
becomes clear that truth belongs to the larger process (the “whole”),’ that 
each partial moment owes its truth to the whole of which it is part, and that 
each partial moment, taken in isolation, is simply false. For the experienc- 
ing subject, which Hegel here designates as the “pure consciousness of 
itself” to make abstraction from itself means that thinking must abandon 
“the fixity” of its self-conferred autarchic position.® 

The initial standpoint of science is the result of a development in which 
knowledge and consciousness achieve truth only by mediating their 
initial immediacy, thereby activating the negative power of the self, and 
losing their alleged fixity. To recognize that knowledge in its immediate 
position is not complete or true yet, means to recognize that a fundamental 
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“Ungleichheit” or “ Unterschied” still separates consciousness from its content 
(or the subject from its substance). Now, it is precisely this lack of identity 
between consciousness and object—this lack of truth, as it were—that deter- 
mines the “fluid,” process-like character of thinking on its path to science. 
Such difference, Hegel suggests, is the “negative” as the motor of the 
phenomenological process. In this way Hegel draws to the center what 
traditional logic has always labored to keep out. For the negative is by defi- 
nition a “lack,” is the falsity that general logic, being necessarily concerned 
with truth (and only with truth), must block out of thinking. To claim that 
a “difference” separates consciousness from its object or that negativity 
determines such relationship is to claim that an “Ungleichheit” affects sub- 
stance in its relation to itself. To eliminate such difference requires the 
recognition that what appears as a mere external “action” that substance 
only suffers is truly its own action. Only at this point substance is proved 
subject: namely, when suffered external action is turned into one’s own free 
action or self-determination. This is precisely the transition from under- 
standing to reason, that is, the movement that overcomes the understand- 
ing’s fixation in the broader dimension of reason. Within this dimension, the 
understanding’s negativity is able to exercise a new, productive function. 

With this argument, Hegel turns the understanding into a moving force 
of dialectic. While traditional Verstandeslogik using the understanding as 
the force of “positivity,” has persisted in the illusion of excluding falsity, 
negativity, and contradiction from its sphere (or, with Kant, has pushed 
the unsolvable antinomy into the domain of a paralyzed and ineffective 
reason), dialectic recognizes that the power of negativity belongs to the 
understanding, and that such power is crucial to the fluid process of think- 
ing. And yet, the tendency to separate itself from reason still belongs to 
the understanding as one of its possible activities. This is what makes it the 
understanding. 

In the “Vorbegriff’ of the 1830 Encyclopaedia, Hegel presents three sides 
of “das Logisch”—form and content of the incipient discipline of logic. 
These moments are “(a) the abstract or intellectual, (b) the dialectic or 
negative-rational, (c) the speculative or positive-rational.”! 
us to consider these “sides” as “moments of every logical-real formation 
(jedes Logisch-Reelle[n]), that is, of every concept and of every truth,” and 
not as three distinct “parts” of logic. These three sides do not belong to 
logic alone, for their validity is much more general. Nor should they be 
considered in a succession, for they coexist in all real formations and are 
distinct only logically; their status is specifically that of “moments” of a 
dynamic process. 


Hegel warns 
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Reduced to “das Verstandige’ at the threshold of the Logic, the understanding 
is fully integrated within the structure and method of Hegel’s narrative. 
What characterizes this moment is its holding fast to “fixed determinateness” 
and to its “distinction” against its other. This procedure is no longer para- 
lyzing thinking in an untenable contradiction or antinomy; rather it is now 
recognized as necessary within the development of each logical-real form. 
Hegel’s point, however, is that although the understanding’s fixation of 
determination is necessary, this moment, being simply a moment, is also 
necessarily overcome by the specifically dialectical gesture of the “transition 
into the opposite” that belongs to reason. There is a contradiction in the 
understanding’s procedure whereby the intellectual abstract moment is led 
beyond itself consenting to its own inner Aufhebung. As determination is 
fixed and isolated from the process of reality, it becomes pure indetermi- 
nateness because it looses any real possibility of distinction against other. 
The procedure of fixation is self-defeating; meaning is achieved only in the 
“transition” to the opposite.’’ If the problem of dialectic is the problem of 
instituting thinking as a process of determination, this is possible only by 
daring to perform the transition to one’s opposite, that is, by taking change 
upon oneself (as form and not only as content of thinking). This, however, 
is the first, negative moment of reason: understanding yields to reason or 
becomes itself reasonable recognizing how untenable its position is. 
Understanding consents to transform itself into reason. Finally, the positive 
moment of rationality constitutes the unity of the opposites, the basis of 
which is that same transition achieved by the negative moment of reason.” 

Thus, in Hegel’s logic, dialectical-speculative reason institutes thinking as 
a process by leading the understanding to perform the transition into the 
opposite. The understanding, on its part, is amenable to such transition. 
On the basis of the result of the Phenomenology, it does not remain stuck to 
its conceptual untenable fixations but consents to the transition into the 
opposite. Understanding is already defeated or alternatively persuaded by 
reason and reduced to moment—das Verständige. And yet the understand- 
ing remains a moment of reason, never fully absorbed into reason or 
reduced to it. Das Verstdndige is a fundamental moment of “every logical and 
real formation.” This is the final achievement of the Phenomenology, which 
discloses the dimension of logic as speculative science and thereby prepares 
it to actually begin. And yet, even once the threshold of the Logic has been 
reached, we should not forget that the tendency to separate itself from rea- 
son (to become un-reasonable, as it were) still belongs to the understanding 
as one of its possible activities. 
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What is, then, the respective contribution of understanding and reason 
to the beginning of the Logic? 


II. Vernunft and Verstand: How to Begin Hegel’s Logic 


Turning to the movement of Sein-Nichts that opens Hegel’s Logic, I am 
concerned with what constitutes the dialectical element, the core or motor 
of such movement. I am concerned with the beginning of the movement, 
and with the possibility (or necessity) that the non-dialectical intervention 
of the understanding or its resistance to reason be implicated in such begin- 
ning. My suggestion is that, although the understanding has been brought 
under the command of reason for the Logic to begin, the understanding 
must display a last act of rebellion against reason. It is with this act that 
dialectic properly begins. 

Instead of following Hegel in presenting Sein as beginning, I approach 
the problem from the side of Nichts. Nichts seems inescapably dialectical. It 
has been dialectical for all the philosophers who have attended to it and 
have been caught in its movement. Nothingness seems to move.” But how 
does nothing move? And what is it that nothing moves? Hegel recognizes 
that the beginning of philosophizing is in Parmenides. Since Parmenides, 
nothing has been a problem because it has been a problem for thinking and 
speaking. what is not is both unthinkable and unnamable, not being there to 
be thought or named. The Way of Nothing is the Forbidden Way, barred to 
the gods themselves, of speaking the unspeakable, of speaking where there 
can only be silence. The Way of Truth and the Way of Opinion are perhaps 
the forerunners of un-dialectical reason and understanding—two paths 
with no point of contact. Parmenides’ prohibition is the first attempt to 
block the movement of nothing, to avoid being caught in the slippage 
implied by it. But can Parmenides’ prohibition really be met? Can the 
movement of nothing, its resurging claim to being, be halted? This is the 
task that the understanding sets to itself, yet another example of its non- 
dialectical logic. However, if nothing is in itself inescapably dialectical, then 
thinking, which for Parmenides is necessarily thinking of being, is precisely 
what nothing requires from us: by negating nothing thinking immediately 
satisfies its demand. 

After Parmenides the issue is how to move on—out of being and out of 
nothing. The prohibition instituted by the Forbidden Way must be broken. 
For the problem of dialectic is movement—neither being nor nothing, 
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neither thinking nor speaking of them, but performing the movement 
required by both." By uncovering the necessary dialectic of nothing, that is, 
by showing the necessity of its movement, Hegel reveals that thinking is 
always already confronted with it or rather immersed in and sustained by it. 
Yet, at the beginning of the Logic it is nothingness itself (not our thinking 
of it) that moves in the sheer absence of thinking. For here thinking is itself 
the same as nothing. The movement of nothing is an immanent movement. 
In it and of it, there is no thinking or saying. Nothing is utterly disembodied, 
that is, nothing moves in the absence of thinking and speaking, in the 
absence of a subject or a substrate capable of supporting its movement. 
Nothing must be “disembodied” in order to move. Yet, if nothing is 
unconcerned with thinking, for thinking nothing becomes a problem. 
This confirms that if the understanding is at work here, as I shall argue, 
the understanding is no longer a function of subjective thinking but das 
Verständige as “objective” moment of every logical determination.” 

My starting point is the immanent movement of pure being-nothing— 
or of being-nothing as a pure movement occurring in the absence of and 
(logically) before all thinking. My endpoint is the way in which the move- 
ment of being-nothing shapes with its demand the thinking and speaking 
for which nothing becomes a problem. Thus, my trajectory goes from 
the pure logical movement of nothing to its problematization by thinking. 
The question of dialectic is framed by these two issues. At stake is the role 
played by the un-dialectical moment of the understanding and its inter- 
action with dialectical-speculative reason in this process. At the end of the 
Logic, the thinking for which being-nothing becomes a problem is the “sub- 
ject” of Hegel’s philosophy of spirit. It is at this level, after having worked in 
the disembodied, objective form of das Verstandige and das Vernünftige, that 
Verstand and Vernunft re-gain a “psychological” identity within dialectic. 

I shall distinguish the dialectical and the non-dialectical movement of 
nothing—a distinction that may strike as strange and unsettling. For usually 
the problem consists in conceiving the dialectic of nothing, not in under- 
lining its non-dialectical possibilities. The latter seems ruled out by the 
simple claim that “nothing is” (already a dialectical proposition). On the 
contrary, and here is my provocation, I argue that the movement of nothing 
with which Hegel’s dialectic begins is in itself a non-dialectical movement— 
it is a position that fully represents das Verständige, that it must be non- 
dialectical in order for dialectical thinking to begin (to begin absolutely or 
‘out of nothing’, so to speak) —for das Verständige to make a transition into 
its opposite. But how are we to understand this distinction? How does the 
non-dialectical nothing relate to nothing’s dialectical movement? Clearly, 
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what we have here is a specific instance of the larger problem of the inter- 
action between understanding and reason. At stake is the issue of the beginning 
of a process achieved by overcoming the fixation of determination: it is 
from the confrontation with non-dialectical thinking that dialectic begins, 
and understanding and reason (as das Verständige and das Vernünflige) are 
shown to be internal “moments” of every thought-determination. 

I frame my reading in terms of the difference between “pure” and what 
I call “embodied” thinking—or the difference between das Verständige 
and das Verniinftige as logical moments on the one hand, and Verstand and 
Vernunft as related to a thinking subject on the other. How is thinking trans- 
formed throughout the Logic from its utter absence at the beginning—its 
nothingness, as it were—to its emergence in the Absolute Idea—thinking 
that faces the nothingness of the end and a new systematic transition? 


1. Questioning the beginning 


With what must the science begin? This crucial issue famously occupies 
Hegel in the introduction to the Science of Logic. The question is essential for 
a logic that is presented as “presuppositionless” and addressed to “pure” 
thinking. After a discussion of the relationship between the Logic and the 


Phenomenology aimed at assessing the peculiar “element”’® 


of the logical sci- 
ence (presupposing “the liberation from the opposition of consciousness” 
pure logical thinking replaces phenomenological consciousness) ,'’ when 
we reach the beginning of the Objective Logic the issue seems finally settled 
on “being” (pure and immediate).'* But in fact it is not. 

How does Hegel’s Logic in fact begin? This is a different question. “Sein, 
reines Sein.” What are we being told here? Nichts is Hegel’s answer in spelling 
out—in a sort of in-the-margins comment— what Sein is. For “Sein, reines 
Sein” is neither properly a saying (propositional, meaningful, truthful or 
falsifiable) nor truly being. The beginning is not with being as Hegel prom- 
ised in the introduction, but with nothing. Truly, however, it is also not 
with nothing, at least not with the nihil that we know from a long-standing 
tradition; and not with the Nichts that Kant analyzes in the “Table of 
Nothing”!* appended to the Analytic of the first Critique. Despite Hegel’s 
appeal to the philosophical and theological traditions (Western and Eastern) 
nothing is not what metaphysics has heretofore assumed under that title. 
Nothing is neither ens nor “substrate”? (not even an entirely negative 
one); is neither a thought or an intuition (not even an empty one) nor a 
word (neither a merely thought word nor an uttered one or rather its 
sheer absence). Nothing is the purely logical movement of the beginning. 
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It is precisely because it is pure logical movement that nothing opens 
Hegel’s Logic. Can such nothing imply or betray the presence of the 
understanding? 

“Being, pure being.” As being holds fast to the purity of “its indetermi- 
nate immediacy” and the “pure indeterminacy” of its utter “emptiness” and 
vacuity, being vanishes into nothing.” “Nothing, pure nothing.” Since total 
emptiness and indeterminacy amount to the same “determination or 
rather lack of determination” as pure being, nothing vanishes into being. 
Properly, however, neither being nor nothing vanishes or disappears 
into the indistinguishable other, which is not other. Being-nothing is 
immediately the logical movement of disappearing and nothing else than 
disappearing. There is no “substrate” to which the disappearing may happen 
or in whichit takes place; just as there is no thinking or intuiting for which such 
disappearing occurs. There is no subject—propositional or existential—of 
which vanishing can be predicated. Being-nothing is a vanishing that is 
so instantaneous—even without taking time into consideration—that 
vanishing is immediately already having vanished.” Language cannot keep 
up with its movement. Thus, the beginning of the Logic stages nothingness as 
a purely logical movement in the very act of moving, that is, as a movement 
that can be performed but not expressed. Such movement is immanent 
because of its logical self-sufficiency: there is no residue of nothingness 
or being outside and beyond pure vanishing in its uninterrupted path.” 
There is nothing that vanishes but only pure vanishing. Nothingness moves 
because of its sheer indeterminacy and immediacy—in their purity, how- 
ever, indeterminacy and immediacy cannot even lend subsistence to the 
negativity of nothing. Nothing moves because it is not—or rather: it simply 
moves, “without why” to put it with Eckhart, and without direction. 
Presented in this way, nothing is the most radical challenge to the logic of 
the understanding—which is static, propositional, referred to objects and 
substrates, and cannot bear the threat of meaninglessness. 

This reading differs from the generally accepted interpretation of the 
dialectic of being and nothing. The core of such interpretation (its many 
variations notwithstanding) can be put as follows: we cannot think of being 
in its absolute indeterminateness without turning it into nothing; we can- 
not think of nothing without lending it being; or alternatively, to say what 
pure being is amounts to say nothing; but to say nothing (or that nothing is 
not) is to say that and what it is.” The standard interpretation seems at first 
glance plausible. For one thing, it is not directly refuted in the lengthy 
remarks with which Hegel accompanies these sections because they deal 
primarily with the confusion between nothing and determinate nothing 
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(nothing of something). For another, such interpretation seems rather 
implied by the wording of the initial sections (in being “there is nothing to 
intuit”; “to intuit or think nothing has therefore a meaning”): in it Hegel 
seems to be speaking the language of the understanding.” 

My claim, that nothing makes the actual beginning of the Logic as the 
purely logical movement of vanishing, differs from the standard interpreta- 
tion in two respects. First, it insists on the immanence of the movement of 
nothing against its dependence on our thinking of it (or impossibility 
thereof). This is the gesture whereby Hegel recognizes the fundamental 
significance of the un-dialectical understanding and yet, at the same time, 
puts nothing out of the reach of Verstand and its logic. Second, it does not 
rely on the implicit dialectic of being-nothing, that is, on the inescapable 
reciprocal implication of the two terms in which all philosophers since 
Parmenides have remained entangled. At stake, in my view, is precisely the 
gesture that transforms the understanding into an immanent moment of 
every thought-determination necessarily bound to das Verniinftige. In other 
words, I am interested in the conditions that allow Hegel to convert the 
un-dialectical Verstand into the dialectical Verstandiges. In the second part of 
this discussion I will come back to the first point—the issue of the thinking 
implicated in the movement of nothing. But first I address the question 
that arises in relation to the second, more controversial point. Since I claim 
that nothing is immanent movement (or vanishing) but seem to avoid 
appealing to its dialectical relationship to being, is the immanent move- 
ment of vanishing not a properly dialectical movement? If this were the 
case, we could here pinpoint the rebellious intervention of the understand- 
ing as the necessary condition for the beginning of dialectic. 

To follow up in our questioning of the beginning: With what does Hegel’s 
dialectical logic begin? Werden is the answer. There is no proper “transition” 
to becoming as the movement of nothing is itself nothing but becoming. 
I suggest that because of its immediacy, the movement of nothing is not yet 
a dialectical movement (not at least in the sense that dialectic has in the 
successive logical development). In its indeterminateness the movement 
of nothing is not “indeterminate” in the dialectical sense of leading on to 
determination. The non-dialectical movement of nothing is, however, the beginning 
of the properly dialectical process. Furthermore, the movement of nothing must 
be non-dialectical in order to be the beginning of dialectic (or in order 
for dialectic to actually begin). This is the properly verständiges moment 
displayed by the Logic. 

To sum up my claim so far: Hegel’s Logic begins with the movement of 
nothing—neither with being nor with nothing as ens. Such movement is 
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non-dialectical, and precisely because it is non-dialectical it is the beginning 
of dialectic proper— Werden. I must now justify the non-dialectical character 
of the movement of nothingness from which the complex character of the 
beginning of Hegel’s Logic follows. Since the understanding represents the 
non-dialectical force to be converted into negative motor of the process, 
the paradigmatic significance of this initial moment of the logic for our 
topic is clear. 

First, the movement of nothing is non-dialectical because it cannot be 
captured by the propositional form—neither by that which characterizes 
the logic of the understanding nor by the “speculative proposition” of the 
Phenomenology. What we have here is the root of all possible activity of 
the understanding. It has rightly been noted that the fragmentary language 
of “Sein, reines Sein,” “Nichts, reines Nichts’ does not articulate logical lan- 
guage but the space of possible signification. The movement of nothing is 
the pre-linguistic movement that grounds all discursive language. There is 
no Logos or Word in the logical beginning. 

Second, the movement of nothing logically precedes and first institutes 
the space of truth. Truth, however, is foreign to it and meaningless in it. 
Hegel’s being is not Parmenides veritative being, just as nothing is not 
falsity. The movement of nothing leads to (is one with) Werden. As the point 
of convergence (“unity”) of the flux of being and nothing,” becoming is 
the “first truth” established once and for all and thereby foundational with 
regard to the successive development, i.e., to all successive truth. It follows 
that, in its immediacy, the movement of nothing is non-dialectical because 
it lies outside of the logical space of dialectic.™ 

Third, if dialectic is the logic that upholds the fundamental validity 
of determinate negation, the movement of nothing in its utter indetermi- 
nateness is the only instance that defies (because it logically precedes) all 
determination. Nothing is not “opposed” to something, Hegel insists, but 
to the (same) nothingness that pure being is (hence no opposition, not 
even a mere distinction is drawn). On Hegel’s reading, not even Parmenides 
has been able to place nothing in the dimension of absolute “indetermi- 
nateness.” Parmenides’ inconsistency is to place nothing in the dialectical 
space of determinate thinking and speaking, and then to try negating its 
dialectic. Thereby, Parmenides’ “nothing turns into something.”” Hegel 
does exactly the opposite: he recognizes the non-dialectic nothing as the 
point from which dialectic—hence all successive determinate negation— 
obtains. Nothing is utterly indeterminate movement, not relation. This is 
the reason why it is non-dialectical. 
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Finally, the movement of nothing is non-dialectical because it has 
no directionality. It is a flux of vanishing in which being and nothing 
immediately and indifferently exchange position. Direction first emerges 
with the dialectical movement of becoming. “Coming-to-be” and “ceasing- 
to-be” dialectically replace the indistinctness of the movement of nothing.” 

I suggested that the movement of nothing must be non-dialectical—hence 
non-linguistic (or pre-linguistic), foundational with regard to truth and 
error, the only exception to determinate negation, and non-directional as 
movement—in order for the logical process of dialectic to begin as a pro- 
cess that unfolds linguistically, is concerned with truth, proceeds through 
determinate negation, and unfolds its progressive determination in a direc- 
tional way. I want to further qualify this implication. The movement of 
nothing is the non-dialectical beginning, not the presupposition or the condition 
of dialectic. For a dialectical-speculative logic to be truly presupositionless 
the beginning itself must be non-dialectical. For the understanding to 
become as understanding moment of all “logical-real formation” its first 
activity must be non-dialectical—otherwise understanding would already 
be reason. The first and foremost challenge for dialectic is to come out of 
the indeterminate non-dialectical movement of nothing (not to begin after 
“Absolute Knowing” has been achieved, as the introduction to the Logic 
seems to suggest). It is here that Hegel’s claim of the radical lack of presup- 
position is put to the most difficult test. But this is also the point where the 
creativity of dialectic displays its full power. 

From what does dialectical logic begin? Dialectical logic begins with the 
movement of becoming, but the process of dialectic itself comes out of or 
arises from the non-dialectical movement of nothing—or from the non- 
dialectical understanding. In this sense, dialectic is truly presupposition- 
less. For Kant, the distinction between “beginning with” and “arising from”?! 
defines the spontaneity of thinking (of the understanding) as well as 
transcendental freedom. For Hegel, the distinction characterizes the 
immanence—i.e., the spontaneity and freedom—of the dialectical move- 
ment. At stake is the distinction between un-dialectical and dialectical 
understanding. For Kant, freedom as spontaneity is the capacity to begin a 
course of events “from itself.” Self-determination is freedom’s creative act. 
For Hegel as well, dialectic as determination-process begins “from itself” or 
also from nothing, i.e., immediately from the utterly indeterminate move- 
ment of nothing. The beginning from nothing (unlike the beginning with 
nothing) is the first dialectical move staged by the Logic. Thus, there are two 
moments in the beginning: the beginning with nothing (truly, with becom- 
ing) is das Verständige of the beginning: here dialectic proper has not yet 
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begun. The beginning from nothing is das Vernünftige of the beginning. 
Dialectic begins as reason turns the understanding’s beginning into the 
creativity of the beginning from nothing. The first Critique proposes the idea 
of freedom as spontaneity as the solution of the cosmological antinomy. 
The beginning of dialectic out of the movement of nothing is Hegel’s criti- 
cal transformation of the theological and metaphysical problem of creation. 
Read retrospectively in terms of the “absolute method” the question of the 
beginning is dialectical when it asks: how shall the beginning be made in 
order for the process to move on; that is, whence becoming? This is the 
birthplace of dialectic. 


2. Pure thinking, embodied thinking 


The relevance of the distinction that I have drawn within the logical 
beginning—non-dialectic womit as das Verständige and dialectic woraus as 
das Verniinftige—becomes apparent once it is brought to bear on the func- 
tion of thinking in the Logic—first “pure” thinking, then what I shall call 
“embodied” thinking. This is the case precisely because thinking vanishes 
into nothing in the movement of being-nothing qua immanent movement. 
Traditionally, logic is defined as the science of pure thinking.” This elicits 
the question: Where is pure thinking in the beginning of the Logic? Or: 
How does pure thinking think in the beginning; how does it endure the 
nothingness that opens the logic? I suggested that thinking is absent in the 
beginning—thinking is one with the nothingness that begins. What we have 
are the omnipresent moments of “every Logisch-Reelle[s]”: das Verstandige and 
das Vernünftige. It is precisely because thinking is itself nothing that the 
movement of nothing is immanent. To be reduced to nothing is the first 
demand that nothing puts on thinking. In Hegel’s Logic, thinking is “pure” 
because it satisfies the demand of being-nothing. The non-dialectical 
beginning is the radical, intra-logical purification of thinking with which 
the Logic begins (it is the understanding’s absolute negativity). This is the 
additional purification that the Logic must effect beyond the liberation from 
the opposition of consciousness achieved by the Phenomenology. As the Logic 
starts, thinking is put to an extreme test: in order to prove itself dialectical, 
that is, able to carry on the process (not just to begin but to advance), think- 
ing must accept the demand of nothing. By contrast, in rejecting this 
demand Parmenides has begun (philosophy and its history) but was unable 
to think the movement of being-nothing through: he could not perform 
the transition to becoming. Thinking must be rendered fully disembodied; 
it must renounce thinking and speaking, intuiting and representing; it must 
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deprive itself of intentionality: all this in order to gain them again through 
a creative act of freedom. Nichts is not nothing for thinking (for our discursive 
thinking, for our thinking of something); rather, thinking (all thinking) is 
nothing for nothing itself: It is only once the radical “sacrifice” of thinking 
is performed that dialectic can begin. Raising its non-dialectical contention 
to a beginning, Verstand must follow through its claim of absolute negativity 
in order to be reduced to das Verstandige. At the outset, however, the sacri- 
fice of thinking is only the irony of sacrifice. For no thinking is properly 
there to be sacrificed. Even its reduction to nothing is empty and meaning- 
less. Thus, dialectical thinking begins only with becoming. For this is the 
“first truth” of pure thinking. Here we achieve the transition from the 
abstract moment of the understanding to the dialectic-speculative moment 
of reason. 

On the different response of thinking to the demand of nothing we can 
measure the distance that separates Hegel’s Logic from Kant’s. Concluding 
the Analytic of the first Critique, Kant spells out the different meanings of 
the concept of “nothing” in a table that mirrors the table of the understand- 
ing’s categories (in its thinking of “something”). Kant goes back to the 
beginning. He argues that the “highest concept” from which transcendental 
philosophy makes its beginning (“anzufangen pflegt”) is the “division in the 
possible and impossible.”** All division, however, presupposes the higher 
concept to be divided, which in our case is the problematic concept of an 
object in general—the concept leaving undecided whether the object “is 
something or nothing.” Since the categories are the only concepts that 
refer to objects, the decision as to whether an object is something or 
nothing must refer to the order of the categories. In transcendental phi- 
losophy nothing is always the possible nothingness of the thought object. 
Hence, since nothing has meaning only in relation to thinking, it is divided 
according to the forms of thinking: ens rationis (concept without object), 
nihil privativum (the concept of the absence of an object), ens imaginarium 
(the mere form of an intuition which itself is not object), nihil negativum 
(the self-contradictory concept, the impossible). Transcendental thinking 
is always and necessarily thinking of either something or nothing; but is 
never itself reduced to nothing. Since nothing exercises no power or 
demand on thinking, the ultimate horizon of transcendental thinking (its 
beginning) is the possible and impossible. 

By contrast, the pure thinking of Hegel’s Logic addresses the more origi- 
nal level in which the opposition between nothing and something is itself 
reduced to nothing. While for Kant nothing is meaningful only in relation 
to thinking, for Hegel it is thinking that is meaningful and productive of 
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meaning only in relation to nothing. Thereby Hegel overturns Kant’s table 
of nothing presenting it, this time, as the nothingness of thinking itself. 
The movement of nothing in which the understanding is extinguished, is 
the most original horizon of dialectical thinking. Nothing is neither nothing 
of something (determinate nothing) nor thinking of nothing (determinate 
thinking according to the categories). 

But if thinking is itself nothing, how does thinking—and its dialectic— 
emerge out of the movement of nothing? How does thinking, in its logical 
purity, gain intentionality and advance in the process of determination? 
The answer is in the “first truth” of Werden. Pure thinking begins by becoming— 
by becoming dialectical thinking through determination and negation 
(das Verständige), by using the linguistic expression for the most abstract 
negation: “nicht.”** 

However, the pure thinking that emerging out of the non-dialectical 
nothingness of the beginning becomes, is disembodied thinking. It is the 
pure thinking that develops in a “realm of shadows.”* Thinking is one 
with the pure form of its object. Its truth is articulated linguistically but does 
not refer to anything outside of itself. Pure thinking develops linguistically 
although no voice is uttered or heard. If pure thinking speaks, its voice 
immediately vanishes into nothingness. Within the Logic there is no other- 
ness to mark the difference necessary for the logical voice to be heard.” 
As the most original horizon of speculative logic, nothing surrounds the 
determination process of pure thinking sustaining it in its immanence.” 
Such thinking develops immanently throughout its determinations pre- 
cisely because it is surrounded by nothing: at every stage of the process, the 
renewed task is to avoid the pull of indeterminateness, the absolute void of 
the beginning, the non-dialectical fixation of the understanding. 

Despite the resurgent threat of nothing, pure thinking succeeds in mov- 
ing on in its immanent determination process because it is disembodied 
thinking. As such, it never confronts real otherness. Having arisen from 
the non-dialectical movement of nothing, pure thinking encounters only 
dialectical negations. Leaving the beginning behind, it does not attempt to 
think or say the indeterminate, non-dialectical nothingness of the beginning. 
With becoming, determination has given direction to the process once 
and for all. In sum, pure thinking arises out of the movement of nothing, is 
moved by it to becoming but does not face nothingness as a “problem” (as 
Parmenides did). Nothing becomes a problem first for embodied thinking. 

At the level of the “absolute idea,” the forward-moving process away from 
the indeterminateness of the beginning is revealed as the regressive foun- 
dation of that very beginning.” Thereby, the circularity of method brings 
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pure thinking back to the beginning. But is this the non-dialectical begin- 
ning or is it the dialectical movement of becoming—the understanding as 
moment of the process? Only now a “reflection” on the beginning becomes 
possible: nothing becomes a problem for thinking. But what kind of thinking 
is the thinking that is brought back to nothingness? Has the non-dialectical 
stance of the understanding been left behind once and for all? 

Defining the absolute idea as the result of the preceding development, 
Hegel argues: 


Logic presents the selfmovement of the absolute idea only as the original 
word, which is an expression/exteriorization (Auferung)—yet one that as 
external has always already immediately vanished to the extent that it is. 
Accordingly, the idea is only in this self-determination: to hear itself. The 
idea is in pure thinking. In it the difference is still not otherness but is and 
remains entirely transparent to itself.” 


The original word is not at the beginning but at the end. It is first as 
absolute idea that logical thinking is able to utter the word in a meaningful, 


> 


veritative sense.“ As this word is “expression,” it implies exteriority. Yet 
such expression, being still only logical and taking place only within “pure 
thinking,” is immediately caught in that vanishing which is the movement 
of nothingness. The word is swept away in the moment it is uttered because, 
being disembodied or being only the word of pure thinking, it offers 
no resistance, hence it does not make a “difference.” Thus, the idea is 
absolutely self-referential: it speaks to and hears only itself. To the extent 
that thinking is still only logical thinking, its uttering the original word is 
inscribed in the movement of nothing of the beginning. 

In the expression of the original word, logical thinking reaches the end 
of its determination process, and going back to the movement of nothing 
from which it has arisen, it finally becomes embodied. At this point, the 
exteriority of thinking and speaking becomes real exteriority— "the exterior- 
ity of space and time,” existence “outside” of the concept.“ Within such 
extra-logical exteriority the uttered word is spoken and heard for the first 
time. Speaking is no longer submerged in silence or merely self-referential; 
the word is now heard as a living utterance in the real medium of the world. 
Here is the transition from the Logic to the Realphilosophie. 

Embodied thinking speaks a language that is not (only) the language 
of pure concepts developed by the Logic but is (also) the language of 
representation. While in the former concept and object are one, in the lat- 
ter reference becomes a problem. Herein logical truth is “realized.” Kant’s 
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question of whether the object thought under a concept is something 
or nothing, possible or impossible can now be addressed. It is at this point 
that Parmenides can formulate his thesis: “It is necessary that saying and 
thinking are; for being is but nothing is not.”” 

Facing nothingness after the conclusion of the Logic, embodied thinking 
meets a hard alternative. It is, once again, the alternative between an under- 
standing that accepts to be reduced to “moment” of the process of reason, 
and an understanding that stubbornly chooses to remain fixed to its own 
inconclusive negativity. At stake herein is the freedom of thinking itself. 
Either it becomes dialectical thinking accepting yet again the challenge of 
nothingness’ own movement, traversing the suffering of the negative, and 
performing the transition to the opposite. Or else embodied thinking may 
remain engulfed in the indeterminateness of nothing, refuse to move, and 
succumb to the impossibility that nothingness is. In this case nothingness 
extinguishes thinking, marking the limit of the impossible, the irrepresent- 
able, the unthinkable. 

If embodied thinking does not accept the dialectical demand of nothing- 
ness, namely, to become itself dialectical in its thinking of the world, to be 
moved by indeterminateness, immediacy, and indifference to pursue deter- 
mination, mediation, and difference, then thinking remains engulfed 
in the logic that paralyzes it, unable to proceed in a Realphilosophie—in 
thinking of nature and spirit. 

I have shown how the movement of nothing is the non-dialectical beginning 
on which the process of dialectic in its utmost freedom and creativity is 
built. This is the point where the understanding abandons its un-dialectical 
pretensions and becomes a moment of the process along with reason. 
The creativity of dialectic is measured on the extent in which it is able to 
move, yet again, from nothingness to determinateness. Nothing remains 
the underlying ‘threat’ or the resurging ‘risk’ that challenges thinking at 
different junctures in its development. It is the reminder that indetermi- 
nateness, immediacy, and the destructive “fury” of vanishing can be overcome 
only by dialectical thinking. And they must be overcome lest thinking itself 
meets the irrevocable destruction that Kant aptly named the self-inflicted 
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Dialectic as the “Self-Fulfillment” of Logic 


Dieter Wandschneider 
Translated by Anthony Jensen 


I. Introduction 


Without a doubt, the term “dialectic” refers to one of the most controversial 
themes of philosophy. Whereas Plato saw in it the possibility of ultimate 
grounding, the very highest goal of philosophy, for Aristotle it held the 
rank of a mere method of dialogical investigation. And in the two thousand 
years of Western philosophy since then, divergences in the concept and 
meaning of dialectic cannot easily be disentangled. Even today not only is 
the relevance of dialectic debated, but also what the dialectic even is. 

What this ongoing controversy shows after all is that dialectic does not 
deal with any secondary questions. In the modern period, Kant had assigned 
dialectic a prominent place in the Critique of Pure Reason; with Hegel the 
theme returned to the very center of philosophy. And after the rise of 
positivist-analytic philosophy, dialectic remains—even today—a philosophi- 
cal stumbling block.' In particular, the rediscovery of Hegel at the start of 
the twentieth century has led to intensified occupation with the problem 
of dialectic. Hegel’s objective-idealistic program is so closely tied to the 
possibility of a dialectical logic that the program itself stands or falls 
thereon. In this sense it is important to gain clarity about the exactitude 
of the dialectical form of argumentation. This, however, is possible only 
upon the foundation of a theory of dialectic. Here lies one of the main con- 
cerns of the present investigation. 

At the same time, a question arises about the basic value of the logic 
employed for such an enterprise. For this must have already been demon- 
strated in advance; that is, the logical conditions of argumentation for a 
theory of dialectic are already presupposed and drawn upon. Of course, 
this counts for every form of argumentation and denotes no problem in 
“normal cases” since the logic itself is not in question. But when it comes to 
the question of dialectical logic—since a theory of dialectic aims at it—logic 
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itself becomes the topic, and this requires a fundamental reflection on the 
logical means utilized—naturally, once again, with logical means. But 
can logic at the same time fulfill and ground itself? We now see another 
fundamental problem of a theory of dialectic. My own thesis is that a “Self 
Fulfillment” [Selbst-Einholung] of logic is in fact possible, and is indeed 
just the form of a dialectical logic. 

On the question of dialectic there have appeared a series of interesting 
analyses of parts of the Hegelian Logic, beyond these, some approaches to 
a theory of dialectic itself have been formulated. Besides older works, for 
example, by Jonas Cohn, Robert Heiss, Gotthart Gunther, Hans-Georg 
Gadamer, and others, some important contributions have appeared more 
recently by Klaus Hartmann, Wolfgang Wieland, Hans Friedrich Fulda, 
Dieter Henrich, Michael Rosen, Thomas Kesselring, and Vittorio Hösle, 
among others.” To their efforts we owe new insights into the structure of 
dialectical argumentation. On their attempts to find a convincing theory of 
dialectic we can rely for certain already-clarified determinations.” Some 
further investigations on the formalisability of dialectic or else on a formal 
dialectic also deserve mention, for example those of Mike Kosok, Newton 
C. A. da Costa, Thomas M. Seebohm, and Rainer Hegselmann. 

In connection with these investigations, I have also presented a sketch of 
a dialectical theory,* which aimed primarily at a reconstruction of the logic 
of quality at the opening of Hegel’s Logic. I will revisit these considerations 
here, but will restrict myself as much as possible to the beginning of the 
dialectic of being and nothingness as a paradigm. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing, I should mention that this is not presented as a faithful interpretation 
of the Hegelian text, but as an attempt to develop a strict and defensible 
line of argumentation that would not fear departing from Hegel’s own 
line—should it prove necessary. My proposed reconstruction can thus be 
characterized as a revision of Hegelian arguments. 

The scope of my considerations here is defined along two lines, which 
seem to me of essential relevance for a theory of dialectic. On the one 
hand, the form of negation that—as self-referring negation—gains a 
quasi-semantic expulsory force [Sprengkraft] and therewith a forwarding 
[weiterverweisende] character; on the other, the notion that every logical 
category is defective insofar as it does not encapsulate the entirety of 
possible meanings. 

The first line concerns the special role of negation. As self referential negation,” 
it has, as can be shown, an antinomical character. Thomas Kesselring has tried 
to interpret the dialectic from this perspective, though admittedly without 
being able to work this out any further in a systematic sense. These approaches 
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are doubtlessly correct; I will develop here in detail just how antinomical 
structures play a key role in dialectics. 

The second of these two lines stems from a notion formulated by 
Wolfgang Wieland® and further explicated by Vittorio Hésle.’ According 
to them, every logical category (with the exception of a possible terminal 
category [Abschlussbestimmung] )* includes what I call a semantic-pragmatic 
discrepancy. This consists in the fact that the explicit meaning of a category 
does not express everything that is already implicitly presupposed for its 
meaning. In fact, the whole apparatus of logical categories and principles 
must be always already available and utilized for the explication of a 
meaning so that in each case what is presumed about the meaning is always 
much more than what is made explicit at that time. Thus, at the pragmatic 
level the act of explication presupposes much more than this already 
relatively explicit meaning, and contains, as it were, a certain meaning- 
surplus that requires its own explication, and so forth—referring back to 
the program of logical explication or, as I have called it above, to the self- 
fulfillment of logic. 

Both lines are tightly interwoven. And this is something I would like to 
make clear through the example of the dialectic of being and nothingness 
at the beginning of the Hegelian Logic. In what follows, I will first make vis- 
ible the basic structures of dialectical argumentation (sections II—III), in order 
to then analyze their function for a self-explication of logic by logical means 
(sections IV-VI)—whereby, as was mentioned, certain revisions are to be 
expected in comparison with Hegel’s actual argument.” 


II. The dialectic of being and non-being 


The inception of the Logic with the category of being [Sein], according 
to Hegel’s well-known argument, is grounded upon the very concept of 
beginning [Anfang]: that with which we begin must itself de something, 
though still in no way a determinate something. The beginning must be 
only such that it marks a difference with what had been there before it 
begun. Indeed, that this pure being is yet indeterminate means, on closer 
inspection, the same as nothingness [Nichts] and, conversely, nothingness 
means the same as pure being. Admittedly, the expression of the achieved 
result is incomplete if only the identity of being and nothingness is asserted." 
Such an assertion, as Hegel states, “is self-contradictory and cancels itself 
out,”!! 
necessary that the opposing proposition also be added, that being and 


since in it being and nothingness are indeed distinct. Hence it is 
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nothingness are not the same. The account thus presents the form of an 
antimony [Antinomie],'” an insoluble contradiction: a logically most 
problematic structure. 

So goes Hegel’s line of argument.” It certainly suggests that the initial 
category of logic, pure being, should be identical with the absolutely 
negative, nothingness, because of its complete indeterminacy. But the first 
category would thus be identified as a negative and thus—in so far as the 
negative is meaningful only as the negation of a given positive—it would 
manifestly be a mediation [ein Vermitteltes]. This is why a primarily positive 
sense of being is to be kept up. Yet Hegel’s argument for the identification 
of being and nothingness is not to be dismissed so easily. Paradoxically, 
both seem to be accepted necessarily—i.e., the identity and difference of 
being and nothingness—something that would in fact amount to an anti- 
nomical structure. 

What has arisen meanwhile is nothing other than the “inseperateness and 
insebarability” of the opposing determinations of pure being and nothing- 
ness.'* Neither has its subsistence for itself; each emerges only with the 
other. In this sense, according to Hegel, they require the introduction of a 
new category which contains in itself both determinations, both as identical 
and as opposed. But how is this inseparability of these determinations to be 
understood in connection with the apparent antinomical structure? Let us 
make this justification explicit. 

As a start: the fact that the negative always presumes the positive means 
that we cannot begin with the category of nothingness, since it already 
assumes the category of being. “Non-being” [Nichtsein] seems to me a better 
designation for this case. In the following reconstruction of the dialectic of 
being and nothingness, I will prefer this term—non-being—since Hegel 
himself had no objection to it.” 

In following Hegel, we begin with pure being, without any further 
determination about what can be grasped in the proposition that some- 
thing is the case. Here nothing determinate is stated. Instead, what is 
expressed is, first, only the condition of a possible determining.” Further- 
more, that something is the case is stated already with respect to the possibility 
of the opposite—that something is not the case. The negation, then, belongs 
essentially to the conditions of the possible determining. 

Being and non-being are understood here primarily in a predicative 
sense, i.e., in the sense of the copula “is” or “is-not” respectively. But naturally 
“to be the case” and “to not be the case” always refers to an existential sense 
too!’—where being admittedly may not be restricted, as it was by Kant, to 
physical-empirical being in a decisionistic manner. 
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I have designated the principle of the cohesion of the positive and negative 
the “complementarity-principle® [Komplementaritdtsprinzip|'®: complementary- 
opposing concepts are not simply contradictory, wherein the negation is 
completely undetermined (e.g., not-red). Moreover, “complementary” does 
not mean “contrary” [konträr] in the sense of remote extremes, such as 
“black” and “white” which admit inter-possibilities (“gray”). “Complementary” 
opposites are rather those that, as it were, “hinge on each other” without 
inter-possibilities, yet still—in distinction to a contradictory opposition— 
fulfill a delimited and well-determined “semantic-space”, such as “fur- 
nished” and “unfurnished”, which corresponds to what Hegel labels a 
“determinate negation.” It lies only in the full indeterminacy of the initial 
determinations being and non-being that the complementary opposites 
here coincide with the contradictory, something no longer given in the 
further progress of the dialectical development of the Concept.” 

In what follows, the conceptual content of a category, its meaning or inten- 
sion, should be designated distinctively with angled brackets, such as <Being> 
and <Non-Being>. The properties [Eigenschaften] of a category are to be distin- 
guished from the meaning. For example, the concept “red” has the mean- 
ing «red»; however, at the same time it has properties, some conceptual 
character perhaps, which is thus an immaterial being, etc. But as a concept it 
certainly does not have the property of being red. Conversely, the property of 
a rose’s being red is not the meaning <red>. Rather, it is corresponding to <red>, 
or, as I wish to say briefly in the following, it is «red»-corresponding. One 
might say in a Platonic fashion that it participates in the Idea of Redness, or 
in a more familiar expression, it corresponds to the concept or to the defi- 
nition of <red>. 

With this, we return to the categories of «being and «non-being>. As we 
argued, if this is to be understood as the first and most elementary condi- 
tion of a possible determining, then what comes next is the question about 
the relationship between the two. The answer itself is obvious: «being and 
<non-being> (with the abbreviations <B» and <N> respectively and “=” for an 
equivalency of meaning) are complementary determinations which can be 
represented as: 


(1) <B> = <not-N> 
which in any case implies: 


(2) <B is not equivalent to <N». 
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With this “is not,” a property is now asserted of the category «being», namely 
that it is not its opposing category of <non-being>. Thus, <being> of itself has 
something of non-being in it, or in the above-introduced terminology, 
<being> is correspondent to <non-being> with respect to its own properties, 


(3) <B is <N>-corresponding. 


> 


However, the incidental “is” now indicates that, with respect to the 
category <B>, something is the case (namely that <B> inheres the quality 
“N>-corresponding’), that <B> thus possesses a property of being 
[Seinseigenschaft] and therewith the very same property through which 


<B> itself is defined, 
(4) B is <B>-corresponding. 


Because of the complementarity of <B> and <N» in the sense of (1), the 
following also holds: 


(5) “is <B>-corresponding” implies “is not «N>-corresponding”, 
therefore also from (4) 

(6) <B> is not «N>-corresponding 
and therefore an opposing proposition to (3). As before with the move from 
(2) to (3), what results on the grounds of the again-recurring ‘is not’ is the 
proposition 

(7) <B is «N>-corresponding 


and so forth. The predication continuously overturns into its opposite: that, 
however, is the mark of an antinomical structure.” 
As can be shown,” an antinomical concept lies at the base of the antinomi- 


cal structure, which in the present case possesses the form 
(8) N= «not «N>-corresponding>. 
Such a concept exactly reproduces the above-explicated antinomical 


overturning of one predicate into its opposite: the property “not 
<N>-corresponding” for instance is correspondent to the conceptual content 
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of the antinomical concept in (8) (shown on the right side), wherewith we 
have “<N>-corresponding” (shown on the left side of (8) with the expression 
<N>). This quality is in turn not correspondent to the antinomical concept 
<N> in (8), thus “not «N>-corresponding.” This again is in regard to (8) 
“<N>-corresponding,” and so forth. 

The substantially antinomical character of the concept in (8) emerges 
immediately if the opposing relationship (1) is kept in mind. Thus with (8) 
results 


(9) <B> = not-N> = not-not- <N>-corresponding> = < <N>-corresponding >. 


Therefore (according to (1)), <B> is not only opposing to <N», but has at the 
same time the meaning of “<N>-corresponding”—a strange, contradictory 
ambiguity that reflects the antinomical character of the concept (8). 


III. The dialectical contradiction 


The emergence of an antinomical structure in the relation of «being and 
«non-being must seem quite alarming. Would an argument that contains 
such a contradiction be remotely convincing? For if the contradiction is 
permitted, then, as is well-known, any proposition can be “proven.”” But 
then argumentation itself would become a pointless undertaking. 
Fortunately, this is not the case here. Upon closer examination it will 
be clear that, because of its antinomical character the dialectical contradic- 
tion” is not a “normal” contradiction, but one that is actually only an 
apparent contradiction. While the reciprocally overturning predications 
appear to contradict each other, they actually relate to different aspects of the 
argument: In (2) the emerging “is not” leads to the categorization through 
«N» and with it to the predication “is «N>-corresponding” in (3). This 
predication thereupon gives rise to a new predication: the now-resulting “is” 
leads to a categorization through <B> and so results in the opposing predica- 
tion “is <B>-corresponding” in (4) or else, because of the oppositional 
relationships of (1) and (5) respectively, “is not <N>-corresponding.” Here 
the resulting “is not” of itselfleads to categorization through «N> and with it 
again to the opposing predication “is <N>-corresponding,” and so forth. 
Each predication leads through categorization of its inherent “is” or “is not” to 
a new predication, this predication to another in turn, and so on. Each 
predication presumes the preceding one and forms out of itself the basis of 
a new induced predication, etc. It arises, in other words, from a reflection 
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upon the respectively realized form of predication and its own subsequent 
categorization and is in such a way the result of a reflexive transition to a new 
level of predication. The antinomically overturning predications are thus 
located on different predication levels and therefore, when rightly understood, 
do not contradict each other. What first appeared as a contradiction in fact 
turns out to be merely an apparent contradiction and thus does not affect 
the argument. 

Now it should be noted that the antinomical character of the continually 
reciprocal-overturning [Ineinanderumschlagens] of the predication is based 
substantially on implication (5), according to which “is <Bo-corresponding” 
can be converted to “is not <N>-corresponding” (naturally the justification 
for this rests in the opposing relationship (1); in fact, this is only clear 
because “is <N>-corresponding” and “is <B>-corresponding” are not only dis- 
tinct, but also complementary predications.). Without this possibility, the “is” in 
the predication “is <B>-corresponding” would only lead to a categorization 
through <B> and thereupon to “is <B>-corresponding,” and so on with this 
new predication, etc. This means that the argument would provide nothing 
new at all. Yet, this is not the last word. Because the predication “is 
«B>-corresponding” (which is not perpetuating per se) can be converted to 
“ts not <N>-corresponding,” the argument can almost begin afresh with 
an “is not”-predication (cf. the move from (2) to (3)). The recourse to 
implication (5), which for its part is based on the opposing relationship (1), 
turns the argument back to its beginning and thereby provides the circular 
structure of the continually reciprocal-overturning [Ineinanderumschlagens] 
that is characteristic of antinomical predications. To summarize: The move 
from “is «B>-corresponding” to “is not <N>-corresponding,” as was formu- 
lated in (5), is decisive for the essentially antinomical character of dialectical 
argumentation. Or, in different terms: 


(10) “Being” with respect to <B> implies “non-being” with respect to «N». 


Hence, there is a link between “being” and “non-being,” but in different 
respects—naturally, because the two categories are complementary to each 
other: what the one signifies, the other does not signify, and vice versa. So 
it is precisely the opposition between the two that at the same time grounds 
their conjunction [Verbindung] (albeit in different relationships). The pair 
can be unified without contradiction. What was thought an ambiguity of 
meaning actually concerns different aspects. Rightly understood, there can 
be no talk of contradiction. 
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Moreover, it is clear that being in the one respect and non-being in the 
opposite respect are inextricably linked—the being of the key is at the same 
time the non-being of the keyhole, so to speak. This refers to a new sense of 
“being” that is “respect-dependent” [hinsichtsabhangig]—a sense that 
permits differing respects and is thereby an in-itself differentiated being. For 
this new kind of being Hegel uses the category <Daseim*™ (determinate 
being) which I take over here. «Dasein», in the sense of the argument 
we have so far developed, designates a being that is differentiated in itself. 
It is on the one hand being opposite to non-being and yet on the other 
hand is also non-being at the same time, the latter, however, in another 
respect. «Dasein» thus represents the synthetic unity of opposition and 
association of «being and <non-being>. The antinomical-dialectical over- 
turning is rightly understood as the expression of the inextricable connect- 
edness between the opposition and conjunction of the two categories 
(in different respects), and in this way requires the formation of a synthesis 
[Synthesebildung]. 

According to Hegel’s argument in the Science of Logic, the synthetic unity of 
«being» and «non-being (what Hegel calls <Nichts>) is initially the category 
of <becoming>, while in the present context is immediately passed over into 
«Dasein». Elsewhere I have discussed this position extensively.” The main 
points of my argument concern the temporality that is bound to <becoming>. 
But, as a characteristic of natural reality, it still has no place here. Were 
<becoming> understood non-temporally, however, perhaps as a “conceptual 
transition,” it still would not pertain to the inception of the Logic, but to the 
methodological reflection of the dialectic. Ultimately, it is a being that 
at the same time is a non-being, hence a kind of being which is more 
accurately categorized as «Dasein» (while according to Hegel’s definition, 
Dasein is a “quiet result” of the “ceaseless disquietude” of becoming,” which 
appeals to the concrete intuition and which thus cannot actually be called 
an argument). 

For there to be such an in-itself differentiated being that binds together 
being and non-being, it would have to be determinate. Indeed a thusly- 
determined being [so-bestimmtes Sein] is already at the same time the 
non-being of an otherwise-determined being [anders-bestimmten Sein]. 
Determinateness is here the condition of the formation of a synthesis 
and thus requires the introduction of a further category <determinateness 
[Bestimmtsein]. This explicates the condition under which «Dasein» is the 
synthesis of opposition and conjunction of the conceptual pairing of 
<being>/<non-being> and can for that reason be designated an explicative 
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category [explicative Bestimmung]. If the synthetic category «Dasein» is the 
fulfillment of the demand of a synthesis that emerges out of the dialectical 
argument, then the relevant conditions of fulfillment will be explicated 
through the explicative category <determinateness>. Indeed, both belong 
together. 

Along with the explicative category there appears at the same time a 
new dimension of meaning. Indeed, the synthetic category <Dasein> already 
contains something new, namely, a “new form of being [neue Seinsart]”, 
which is still comprehensible in terms of the earlier categories <being> and 
<non-being>: as a being that is equally non-being in a different respect. With 
the explicative determination «determinatenes», being—precisely as a 
determinate thing—will be bound expressly as a being different from other 
kinds of being. With it is now posited a new opposition: A “thusly-determined” 
being is everything that an “otherwise-determined” being is not. The 
explicative category «determinateness thus immediately “dissociates” [dis- 
soziiert] into two new opposing categories: <being-thus>*” and <being-other> 
[<Sosein> und <Anderssein> ]. 

To summarize: the synthetic category brings together the previously 
opposing determinations. The explicative category brings new opposing 
categories into play—and indeed in service of the antecedent formation 
of a synthesis, which requires, as seen, different respects for the synthetic, 
contradiction-free reconcilability of the opposition and equivalence of 
the previously opposed categories. The dialectical argument thus moves 
outward from the oppositional pair «being and <non-being>, through the 
synthetic category «Dasein» and the explicative category «determinateness>, 
to a new oppositional pair, <being-thus> and «being-other. 

It is important to see that in this way only the premises of the argument 
have “fulfilled” themselves by their explication. Since, as we have seen, the 
argument depends rather decisively on the fact that the category <being> is 
not the category «non-being, and is not so because both categories are 
actually determined differently and are therefore themselves already case 
examples of «determinateness>, <being-thus>, and «being-other. Thus the 
dialectical development of categories—this must be stressed—does not 
depend on arbitrary incidences and contrivances, but is only the explication 
of what is already presupposed for the argument. 

The fact that new opposing categories emerge here—<being-thus> and 
<being-other—renders structural correspondences visible. As can be 
shown,” the relationship between these two opposing categories leads to a 
further antinomical structure. Out of this comes the resulting demand to 
form a synthesis and to introduce an explicative category as the condition 
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of its fulfillment. This now leads to a new differentiation into opposing cat- 
egories, and so forth. As the argument repeats itself in this way, it effectively 
runs through a dialectical cycle, which is characterized through four categories: 
the two opposing categories, the synthetic, and the explicative category. In 
place of the classical three-part schema—thesis, antithesis, synthesis— 
we have a four-part one.™® I have more thoroughly detailed this schema 
elsewhere,” so would here only mention it in passing. 

It is be important to note here that the argument cannot be carried out 
schematically in essential parts. That especially affects the retrieval of the 
explicative category. But it also affects what perhaps seemed to be the 
genuinely schematic part of the dialectical argument. In the work men- 
tioned above,?! the reconstruction of the four-cycle dialectical category- 
development has shown that the dialectic of the opposing categories is 
developed differently in every cycle. This means that, for a start, an intuitive 
understanding of contextual content must be reached before it can be 
converted into a demonstrable argument. 

The argument developed here may have suggested the semblance of a 
formalization of dialectic. But the appearance is deceiving. Of course, practi- 
cally everything can be formalized after it has been understood. But to give 
rise to such an understanding in the first place—that is just the point in 
performing the dialectical concept-development.” 


IV. Implicit utilization [Implizite Inanspruchnahme] 
of the fundamental logic 


We must now return to the logical means introduced in our argument. 
By that we mean the fundamental conditions for the possibility of argu- 
mentation generally, which as such have a transcendental character. In 
what follows, I term this complete fundamentally-transcendental logical 
structure as fundamental logic (as I had in earlier works”). I turn now to 
the second of the two main objectives of this study mentioned in the 
introduction. First, however, some general considerations. 

So that I am not misunderstood: What is characterized as “fundamental” 
logic is not one of many “logics” by which one understands the various 
systems of formal logic. These in fact concern constructs, which as such 
always contain conventional elements. Fundamental logic, on the other 
hand, inheres a transcendental character; that is, it is to be understood as a 
condition of the possibility of argumentation in general, and thus in the 
end as always forming the basis of those various “logics.” 
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There arises thus a basic problem with the fundamental logic: For its 
investigation it must be argued in advance. But the “means for argumenta- 
tion” are themselves elements of this fundamental logic, which ought to 
have been cognized first. The very first thing to be cognized must evidently 
already be assumed for its own cognition—a typically recurring problem, 
as soon as cognition sets out to cognize the transcendental conditions of 
cognition itself.” 

In the introduction to the Phenomenology, Hegel argued that cognition 
could not step out of itself in order to ground itself from the outside at the 
same time; this is something it does not need to do anyway, since it has, “its 
own criterion in itself.” Such explanations are formulated very generally. 
So let us examine a concrete example: the verdict postulated by skepticism 
that “truth is impossible.” This position is well-known as demonstrably self- 
contradictory in the sense that it requires precisely what it denies—truth— 
for that denial itself; a contradiction that proves such position itself 
untenable*°—according to the principle of non-contradiction. 

Now, the principle of noncontradiction | Widerspruchsprinzip] itself is not 
explicitly grounded here as a principle of argumentation and, insofar, is 
not explicitly available for the argument here. Hence, it has not been explic- 
itly taken up in the explanation either. Nevertheless, the significance of the 
violation of the principle of noncontradiction [Widerspruchsausschluss] is 
evident. Why? 

The contradiction cannot be permitted since it would level the difference 
between assertion and negation, and remove with it the possibility of demar- 
cation and determination.” If both assertions—‘“truth is possible” and 
“truth is impossible”—are permitted in the same way, then the predicates 
“possible” and “impossible” would no longer be differentiated; and so on in 
all other cases (“red”/“not-red,” “good”/“not-good,” etc.). In short, there 
would be no negation at all. But without negation, there can be no determi- 
nation since all determination, per Spinoza, is demarcation.’ Accordingly, 
there could not be concepts with determinate content; that is, the possibil- 
ity of meaning would be negated overall. Determination and meaning can 
only exist if negation exists, and this can only exist if contradiction itself 
remains prohibited. In other words, whoever uses sensible, meaningful 
concepts has always already prohibited contradiction implicitly, without 
having had to formulate this explicitly as a principle of argumentation. The 
principle of non-contradiction is exercised implicitly in all argumentation; it is 
in a certain way “latently” [“untergrundig”] efficacious. 

With this, a question arises. If the conditions stated for the principle of 
noncontradiction can hold generally, is the fundamental logic efficacious 
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in an entirely latent way? This question appears to be unanswerable insofar 
as it treats the fundamental logic in its entire, yet still unknown complexity. 
On the other hand, were the fundamental logic not always already effica- 
cious as a whole in all argumentation, nothing could be argued for anyway, 
since that requires not only the principle of non-contradiction, but— 
basically—the entive fundamental logic. But can there be doubt about the 
possibility of argumentation, even in principle? This would admittedly con- 
cern even this doubt itself; that is, it too could not have been doubted even 
once - since whoever doubts must already argue, must already use sensible 
concepts, etc. Such a radical doubt is thus self-defeating. In the sense of this 
general transcendental argument, one can thoroughly see that argumenta- 
tion is possible and—basically—that the entire fundamental logic is already 
involved and implicitly “efficacious” therein. The consequence is that it can 
be argued stringently without the entire logical instrumentation being 
explicitly available—how, for instance, it is also possible to prove through 
mere counting that one and one is two without having to explicitly resort to 
the Peano-Axioms (which are of course implicitly utilized in counting). 
This is a significant fact, since it means that cognition itself, although it 
does not explicitly dispose of the entire fundamental logic, can still draw on 
a latent potential that does lend soundness to its argumentation. 

The question we have formulated concerning the cognition of the funda- 
mental logic itself can be answered thusly: What should only be cognized 
must and can already be implicitly operative for cognition. And at the same 
time it thereby becomes possible to extend our limited knowledge of the 
fundamental logic. After what has been said about limited explicit knowledge, 
it is to be understood that what is efficacious implicitly in such arguments 
becomes increasingly explicit. The cognition of the fundamental logical 
structures is to be understood as their explication by implicit fundamental 
logical means and as such is a sort of self-explication of the fundamental 
logic.” Just insofar, cognition has only a “discharging” [entbindende], 
explicating function: to fulfill [einzuholen] and to explicate, that by which 
it is implicitly always already led and determined—a genuinely Hegelian 
perspective. 


V. Dialectic as progressive self-explication of the logic 
What in particular does this mean for our previous discussion of the 


dialectic of «being» and «non-being? Concerning the explication of the 
fundamental logic, the question first arises how an entrance to it can 
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be found at all. Or, in Hegel’s well-known formulation, “With What Must 
the Science begin?””” 

Now, a usual characteristic of the beginning is typically the lack of 
presuppositions | Voraussetzungslosigkeit]. According to what has been said, 
however, that appears to be a misunderstanding. Since for all argumenta- 
tion, the entire fundamental logic (as the transcendental condition of the 
possibility of argumentation) is always already presupposed. All the more 
should the question of the beginning be understood as a question of a 
beginning relative to the explication of the fundamental logic: so, what would 
be supposed as the first step of explication? 

But first, what actually is “explication?” Apparently, it is the expression of 
what is implicitly the case—whereby a first thing that is already put out is 
explicated, namely: in the process of explication what receives expression 
is that something is the case, or, in short, that something is. Without the exis- 
tential determination [Seinsbestimmung] “is” nothing can be explicated. 
This explication—that «being (in the sense of «being the case») is above all 
the condition of the possibility of explication—thus constitutes the beginning 
of the explicating. 

With the explication of <being we now have a first explicit, and this means 
also that a determinate category is generated. «Being; indeed has the meaning 
of indeterminate being, but is as such a perfectly determinate category. 
And as a determinate category, it is related to the category of its opposing 
determination: non-being>. In other words, the explicit introduction of the 
category <being> immediately requires the introduction of the opposing 
determination «non-being. «Being means something indeterminate, indeed; 
but it is also, through this establishment of meaning, something determi- 
nate that is at the same time determined as opposite to its determinate 
opposite which it thus presupposes. 

With this duplicity of the explicated determinations «being and «non- 
being>, a new constellation has developed, which implies the same question 
we saw before about the relationship between the two determinations. The 
emerging antinomical structure has already been worked out in detail in 
section II; it would be useful to revisit its underlying argument afresh. 

First, it is important to note that each one is the negation of the other. 
This means that the category «being is not the category «non-being». 
Immediately <being> itself turns out to be a case of non-being>. It still means 
<being> but is shot through with “non-being” since it is not the meaning of 
<non-being>. «Being has at the same time the property of non-being in itself 
and, insofar, is “in the mode of non-being”; I will call this “non-being-like” 
[“nichtseinartig”]. Admittedly: to the extent that <being> is “non-being-like,” 
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it again takes on the property of being and is thus “being-like” [seinsartig]. 
“Being-like” in turn is not “non-being-like,” so that it again takes on the 
property of “non-being,” and so forth. The category «being» alternately 
reflects the qualities of being and non-being. To the extent that it, as it 
were, oscillates simultaneously between “being-like” and “non-being-like”, it 
actually possesses an antinomical character. 

As demonstrated (section II), this oscillating in the category «being» at 
the property-level has the consequence that even the category <being> itself has 
an antinomical character and that means that it is not only opposed to the 
category <non-being>, but is also affinitive to it. This proves that <being> is 
inextricably bound with «non-being> and vice versa. As demonstrated, too, 
this necessitates the introduction of a new synthetic category <Dasein> and 
further to the explicative category <determinateness>: The Dasein of some- 
thing that is determined is already at the same time a non-being, in the 
sense that it is-not an otherwise determined thing—a connection pointed 
out in Plato’s Sophist.*! Parmenides’ central thesis that being can never be 
non-being has become obsolete for Plato*: his—metaphorical—“patricide” 
upon Parmenides.* 

So while thus-determinateness [So-Bestimmtsein] and not-thus- 
determinateness [So-nicht-Bestimmtsein], i.e., otherwise-determinateness 
[Anders-Bestimmtsein], belongs to the sense of “determinateness”, a new 
oppositional pair of categories is engendered therewith, one which can 
be termed <being-thus and <being-other [«Sosein und <Anderseim]. With the 
emergence of this new pair of opposites, the question concerning the 
relationship of these two categories to one another presents itself 
anew, with the consequence—something that cannot be more thoroughly 
detailed here**—that an antinomical structure emerges anew and hence, as 
before, proves the necessity of a synthetic conjunction of opposing catego- 
ries, and so forth. 

This process of successive explication of the fundamental logical categories 
thus always leads to antinomically structured opposing categories, which 
demand a new synthetic and explicative category that for its part “dissociates” 
anew into antinomical opposing categories. At base, the process has—as 
per Hegel—the form of a dialectical conceptual development [Begriffsent- 
wicklung]. However, an essential difference of the procedure sketched 
here in comparison to Hegel, is to be seen in the systematic revelation of 
antinomical structures. These provide, as I have detailed elsewhere,” only a 
ground and justification of the formation of a synthesis. It is significant 
that herewith is basically found a procedure of explication of the system 
of fundamental logic that at first was merely implicit. Let us consider 
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these developed considerations once again while keeping in mind this 
procedural-aspect. 

The act of explication can always explicitly fall back only on what is 
already quite explicitly available. As was detailed above, the argument 
also necessitates the usage of other, at first still implicit, elements of the 
fundamental logic. But in order to be provable, the procedure must abide 
by that what is explicitly available. Now the beginning is characterized 
precisely through the fact that it is not yet explicit. But then how can the 
procedure begin at all? The answer given here is based on the explication 
of the possibility of explication itself: what this explicates must in any case 
“be the case,” or in short: it must “be,” no matter how we describe it. The 
claimed here category <being> is thus to be understood as the first explicit 
category of the fundamental logic. With this first explicatory step, however, 
a second is already initiated: As the determined category which “being” 
categorizes, it is not its opposite «non-being—whereby the category of 
non-being is also immediately engendered: the explication of “being” 
unavoidably entails that of “non-being.” 

At the same time, there emerges a new constellation of explicit elements: 
after the two explicit categories are now at hand, the question about their 
relationship arises. As said, this leads to a complex structure that upon closer 
inspection bears an antinomical character. The next step is thereby 
indicated: The antinomical relationship between «being» and <non-being> 
implies that both belong inseparably together and in such a way that 
requires the introduction of a synthetic relationship that binds the sense 
of «being with that of «non-being—an effectively new sense of «being, 
which is conceptualized as «Dasein, and as its condition of fulfillment 
<Determinateness>. That is, as a being that as the being of a thus-determined 
thing is at the same time the non-being of an otherwise-determined thing. 
«Being in the sense of «Dasein» and «Determinateness» therefore requires 
the introduction of a new oppositional pair, «<being-thus> and «being-other, 
that for their part make visible an antinomical structure which in turn 
necessitates a new synthesis and explication, and so on. In this way, the 
process of dialectical conceptual explication [Begriffsexplikation] provides 
a sequence of categories in the sense of a progressive explication of 
semantically fundamental categories.* 

That this approach is not arbitrary—for otherwise it would lack explana- 
tory value—arises from the fact that in its reflexive employment it takes up 
only what had become explicit in the preceding step of the procedure. 
Accordingly, it is essential that even through the act of explication itself a new 
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situation is created. A new explicit element, so to say, appears on the stage 
of explication and therewith a new constellation of explicit elements is 
realized: a newstate of affairs which for its part is not yet conceptually grasped 
and insofar still has an implicit character itself. So, every step of explication 
at the same time generates a new implicit case, which as such now posits 
the next task for explication and with it motivates a new step of explication. 
In other words, every step of explication itself always further induces a 
discrepancy between what has just become explicit and what—through the 
newly instantiated implicit aspect—now further demands a new step of 
explication. This incongruence—that directs the explication-procedure 
of each explicit object and of the newly produced implicit object, which 
is produced at the same time by the act of explication itself—is what I 
designate an “explication-discrepancy” | Explikations-Diskrepanz]. 

Under this aspect, let us observe once more the initial category «being. 
First, it does have the meaning of indeterminate being. However, as the 
categorization of this meaning it possesses the property of determinacy, which 
brings the determinate category «being» onto the scene with its opposing 
determinate category «non-being. With this opposition of «being and 
<non-being>, however, a new implicit case is instantiated, namely, that the 
category of «being is not «non-being>. Thus, irrespective of its meaning 
«being, its emerging property is “non-being-like” [“nichtseinsartig”]: an 
explication-discrepancy that gives rise to a new step of explication and that, 
as was shown, leads to the synthesis of «being and «non-being». 


VI. The perspective of finite knowing 


Here it can be recognized that the diaelectical explication procedure is 
determined out of itself and thus—strictly speaking—all arbitrariness is 
erased. Every step of explication is determined by the preceding one. So, 
not just any implicit content becomes explicit, but precisely that implicit 
content which had become generated at each step of the procedure itself, 
through which it is concretely apprehensible and further directs the proce- 
dure through the thusly instantiated explication-discrepancy.” 

The dialectic therefore in no way stands under the unrealizable condition 
that it must have in mind already, as a guiding-principle, the final goal—the 
completed system of fundamental logic, which for Hegel is the Absolute. 
The self-referent reflexive employment of the procedure upon the previous 
step at each stage is in fact decisive, thereby capturing the specifically 
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emerging explication-discrepancy on every explication level, and sublating 
it by a new act of explication—which, admittedly, always induces a new 
explication-discrepancy. 

The cognitive act, therefore, constantly includes “along the way” an act of 
reflexive self-verification [Selbstvergewisserung] with respect to the com- 
pleteness of cognition at each of its levels. But why should such a complete- 
ness be sought? Evidently, because the Absolute asserts itself underhandedly, 
as it were, forming the furtive motive of cognition. The logic—in the sense 
of Fundamental logic—is asserting itself implicitly by means of itself; in the 
very act of thinking we have already assumed its absolute power, willingly or 
unwillingly. All the cunning of cognition, in trying to seize hold of the 
Absolute, would be idle and in vain according to Hegel’s famous formula- 
tion in the Phenomenology, “if it were not and wasn’t necessarily in and for 
itself already with us.”*8 

Essential for the dialectical procedure is thus the reflection upon the 
implicit state of affairs through which each previous step of explication had 
first been generated, that is, upon the logical specifications that have been 
carried out in the immediately previous step of explication through the 
procedure itself. These specifications are thus themselves to be understood 
as the transcendental condition of the next step of the procedure. A logical 
potential, so to speak, is induced with every step of the procedure that, 
while it is reflected thereon, provides the argument with new material 
content and drives the process along thereby: a methodologically regulated 
reflection. It is reflected not in a private speech-act that as such could 
promise immediate certainty,” but in the very logic that is effectively implicit 
within it. 

Out of this, however, no “immediate” knowledge can be had, no 
“immediate” evidence, so that the possibility of error cannot really be ruled 
out. From here some light falls on the question of the /fallibility of 
knowledge: Not that the intentions accompanying my speech-acts, which 
are immediately accessible and evident to me, could count as a criterion 
of knowledge. Such a criterion can only be the universally accessible 
and objectively comprehensible logical confirmation [Ausweisung] of 
knowledge which as such, however, is admittedly also prone to error. Hegel 
notes that Plato altered the Republic seven times; for the task of editing the 
Hegelian Logic, Hegel would have been happy to have had, “the free leisure 
to have been able to work through it seventy-seven times.” 

Incidentally, the knowledge developed in the dialectical argument can be 
no “final” knowledge, since it is process-dependent knowledge that is in 
principle able to be overtaken—able to be further developed, able to be made 
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more precise. But the possibility of the determinations being overtaken 
does not hinder the exactitude of its dialectical reconstruction. And that 
means also that categories that can be overtaken are not “false” categories. 
The “correct” meaning of a category is rather that which belongs to each 
respective state of the procedure. The determination belonging to a progressive 
state of the procedure is not the correct category, but only the more 
determinate one. And the argument that underlies it is in no way more 
exact than what we had in the case of an earlier category. 

It is essential that the clarification of the applied concepts must corre- 
spond to the stage of the procedure. So, for example, one can argue quite 
exactly with a still thoroughly indeterminate concept of truth (even with 
respect to the possibility of absolute truth), without needing to have 
definitively solved the problem of truth before handling those various 
theories of truth: for the disproof of the skeptical objection to know it 
appears sufficient that a proposition is always bound to a truth claim 
(section IV). Or: in the developed dialectical argument, it has been repeat- 
edly asserted that something is correspondent to a concept. But what is a concept? 
There are some thoroughly different notions about that. “Concept” for 
Hegel has a completely different sense than it does for Wittgenstein. 
But that is besides the point for our purposes. In what concerns us here, 
where we have supposed that there is something like a “correspondence 
with a concept”, it is implied that a norm-character [Normcharakter| accords to 
the concept—by definition; since only with respect to a “norm” can talk 
of “correspondence” be meaningful. Doubtlessly, this is no sophisticated 
determination of what “concept” means, but—and this is decisive—the 
characterization of “concept” is manifestly sufficient in view of the context 
of the argument addressed here (“to be correspondent to a concept”). 
In this context, an absolutely complete and exact definition is just not 
necessary. 

Essential to the task of reconstructing the fundamental logic, it is at last 
certain that in the course of reconstruction all presuppositions are 
“fulfilled” in the end, that is, explicated and legitimized—hence also, 
for example, the constantly presupposed principle of noncontradiction. 
Only through the total reconstruction of the fundamental logic, through 
all logical means (as these must be already laid out “along the way” in the 
execution of every single argument) can these individual arguments finally 
be legitimated too. Their ultimate justification refers to the termination 
[Abschluss] of the entire endeavor in whose service they stood. Hegel’s 
thought that the proof for the correctness of the Science of Logic can 
only be its fully achieved system certainly strikes a central note for the 
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reconstruction of the fundamental logic. Only if it concludes itself in the 
end in the way that all the required for reconstruction logical means are 
thereby reconstructed as well, only then can we say that the pursued project 
of reconstruction of the fundamental logic by its own means has been suc- 
cessfully carried out, and that means its self-fulfillment. 

The way to this end is the selfgrounding, continual determination of 
the dialectical argument out of itself, which leaves behind all arbitrary 
incidences and presuppositions. The dialectical development of the 
fundamental logical structures in its systematic coherence is thus the self- 
reconstruction of the fundamental logic as a system in the sense of a 
self-supporting whole.’ This internal closedness [Geschlossenheit] is the 
expression of the absoluteness of the fundamental logic, i.e., the impossibility of 
founding it through anything other than itself, insofar as the founding itself 
is of an unavoidably logical nature. In the sense of the current debate over 
“ultimate-groundings,”™ this would count as the ultimate grounding of the 
fundamental logic: dialectic as the ultimate grounding of the fundamental 
logic—a broad and still wide open field of philosophical research! 
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Chapter 3 


Dialectic and Circularity: Is Hegelian 
Circularity a New Copernican Revolution? 


Tom Rockmore 


Despite the huge dimensions of the rapidly growing Hegel discussion, 
Hegel’s contribution to the problem of knowledge is still not well known. 
Various reasons can be advanced. These include the belief that his 
position has been rendered untenable through modern science,' the 
conviction that idealism cannot be defended,” and the return to Kant 
whose continuing influence turns attention away from Hegel. 

This chapter considers the still relatively unfamiliar but crucial theme of 
epistemological circularity in Hegel’s theory of knowledge.’ I will be 
suggesting that as early as the beginning of his career through his appeal 
to circularly Hegel is already concerned to offer an alternative to Kant’s 
critical philosophy. I will further be raising the question of whether Hegel 
should be read as proposing a new Copernican revolution. 


I. Early philosophical views of epistemological circularity 


Circularity, which is one of the many available ways to justify claims to know, 
is understood by contrast to linearity. The figures of the circle and the line 
arose in ancient geometry before later coming into the philosophical 
debate. By “circularity” I have in mind the familiar geometrical definition 
of a circle as “that plane figure for which every point on the circumference 
is equidistant from its center.” In theory of knowledge, the figure of 
the circle is sometimes invoked to justify claims to know. The decision 
for or against a circular approach to knowledge is a basic option in 
epistemology. 

The philosophical theme of circularity is very old. Heracleitus, who 
mentions circularity repeatedly, says that the way up and the way down are 
the same* and that on the circumference of the circle the beginning and 
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the end come together.’ In his poem, Parmenides distinguishes between 
the way of opinion, which is linear, and the way of truth, which is circular. 
He points to what later, through the invention of epistemological foun- 
dationalism, becomes a basic difference between linear and circular 
epistemological strategies in the modern tradition. 

Plato is already concerned with different epistemological strategies, 
including models of epistemological justification. The Republic describes 
direct intuition of the real, the Phaedo introduces the notorious theory 
of ideas as an alternative to causal explanation featured in the natural 
sciences, and the Theaetetus describes a related series of approaches to 
knowledge culminating in a true claim plus an account. In the Timaeus, he 
suggests the world is spherical and the soul comes to know through circular 
motion, in short, through the supposed correspondence between episte- 
mological circularity and cosmological circularity. This is a further version 
of the Parmenidean view of knowledge as requiring the identity of thought 
and being, which is restated much later as the philosophy of identity 
(Identitatsphilosophie) in German idealism. 

The early interest in epistemological circularity is countered by Aristotle, 
who forcefully criticizes circular thought. In Prior Analytics, he objects to 
circular reasoning as proof by assuming the conclusion.’ And in Posterior 
Analytics, he draws attention to the impossibility of providing a circular 
demonstration, which amounts to taking the same thing as prior and 
posterior.® 

Most later thinkers agree with Aristotle in regarding circularity as vicious, 
though what that means is unclear. Circular reasoning is often said either 
to beg the question or to be a petitio principii. In instances of circular 
reasoning, the conclusion is supposedly included surreptitiously in the 
premises. Some forms of circular reasoning are regarded as acceptable, but 
objections arise when it is invoked to evade the burden of proof. 

Circular reasoning was widely proscribed around the time of Kant, when 
the suspicion of a petitio principii sufficed to refute a theory. Kant regularly 
stigmatizes circular reasoning as in principle mistaken. But the same charge 
was raised against Kant by a variety of commentators. J. F. Flatt objected that 
Kant deduced the moral law from freedom and freedom from the moral 
law.’ Under the influence of Hammann,'! Herder suggests that any claim 
that pure reason could sit in judgment on itself was patently circular.!! 
Similarly, Schulze, a contemporary skeptic writing under the pseudonym 
Aenesidemus, criticizes Reinhold’s pioneering effort to restate Kant’s criti- 
cal philosophy in foundationalist form. According to Schulze, Reinhold 
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cannot demonstrate the primacy of his law of consciousness without engag- 
ing in circular reasoning.” 


II. Fichte’s rehabilitation of epistemological circularity 


In this context, Fichte, who rehabilitates epistemological circularity in Kant’s 
wake, opens a new era in which circular forms of argumentation begin to 
be taken seriously again. He transforms circularity from a negative designa- 
tion of the failure of the cognitive process to the positive description of an 
“ineliminable” element of any approach to knowledge. According to Fichte, 
philosophical explanation is intrinsically circular.’ 

A fuller account of Fichte’s position, which would surpass the limits of the 
present text, would show the rapid transformation of his view of circular 
reasoning from the standard identification of an irremediable defect to a 
necessary characteristic of any theory. In “Concerning the Concept of the 
Wissenschaftslehre,” he studies the familiar idea of philosophy as a scientific 
system. According to Fichte, any system based on a basic principle is circular, 
since a basic principle (Grundsatz) is also the final result.'* The result is a 
necessary circle that cannot be avoided." In the Wissenschaftslehre, he repeats 
this claim in different ways with respect to the circular relation between first 
principles and results,!° reasoning and the laws of logic,” and the necessary 
relation to the mind-independent thing in itself that exists only for us.'® 

Fichte’s reflections on circularity, which remain on the level of observa- 
tions about different themes, never coalesce in a single detailed statement. 
The key claim that emerges is that, since circularity is unavoidable, its 
existence does not point to an error in reasoning. 

The significance of this result for the grasp of Fichte’s and Hegel’s 
positions can be quickly anticipated. Though Fichte’s position arises in his 
effort to think through Schulze’s (Aenesidemus) objections to Reinhold, 
his relation to the latter is not well understood. Fries, for instance, suggests 
Fichte merely develops Reinhold’s basic concepts in falling more deeply 
into his errors.” Fichte certainly shares Reinhold’s acceptance of the basic 
rationalist model of system in terms of an initial principle. But as a direct 
consequence of his rejection of the view that this principle can be estab- 
lished as correct, Fichte makes the very circularity which Reinhold sought 
to avoid as a mistake in reasoning, constitutive of the process of knowledge. 
For Fichte, any claim to knowledge must forever remain hypothetical, since 
it is necessarily limited by the relation of a theory to its indemonstrable 
initial principle. 
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Hegel was aware of this debate, and of the views of Reinhold and Fichte. 
He sides with Fichte against Reinhold, hence against Kant, in contending 
that knowledge is an essentially circular process. But he denies the resultant 
inference that the outcome of the process is in any way less than the full 
form of knowledge, which has always been sought in the philosophical 
tradition. From the perspective of the endeavor to reconstruct the critical 
philosophy, Hegel’s attempt to demonstrate that knowledge in the full 
sense can be attained through a circular system can be regarded as a third 
argument, alongside those of Fichte and Reinhold. And it can further 
be regarded as an effort to attain the goal fixed by Reinhold by means of 
the counterargument advanced by Fichte, which would seem precisely to 
foreclose this possibility. 


IH. Hegel’s Differenzschrift 


Hegel’s analysis of circularity is advanced in the Differenzschrift, his first 
philosophical publication. Hegel here interprets and criticizes Kant, Fichte, 
and Schelling, whom he regarded as the leading philosophers ofthe period, 
and Reinhold, whom he regarded as a leading nonphilosopher. Since Hegel 
never draws a line between the history of philosophy and philosophy,” his 
own position is inseparable from his reading of the ongoing debate. 

The Differenzschrift' is the birthplace of a position he later extends 
and deepens, but never basically alters. Here Hegel analyzes the views of 
his philosophical contemporaries as a series of reactions to the critical 
philosophy. Like the post-Kantian German idealists, like Hegel, many of 
Kant’s contemporaries thought that the most important contemporary task 
was to carry Kant’s view of knowledge beyond the point he left it. A com- 
mon commitment to this task, interpreted in very different ways, links Kant 
and such later post-Kantian German idealists as Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. 
German idealists are generally united in a common effort by many hands to 
approach the problem of knowledge on a Kantian basis. Fichte, Schelling, 
and Reinhold, the three authors whom Hegel considers in this text, are all 
Kantians of different persuasions. All are at least concerned to carry further 
and complete the critical philosophy if not according to its letter at least 
according to its spirit. 

Hegel’s intervention in the post-Kantian debate on knowledge is closely 
related to Fichte, other than Kant at the time the dominant philosophical 
figure. Fichte’s importance for the very young Hegel is obvious. Hegel’s 
interest in Fichte is based on his own importance as well as his importance 
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as a self-styled orthodox Kantian in a moment in which Kant still dominated 
the debate. Further, Schelling, with whom Hegel was closely linked early in 
his period in Jena, was still “officially” a Fichtean. 

At the time, many thinkers made the claim to be the only one to read the 
critical philosophy correctly. Fichte’s claim was accepted by the young 
Schelling and the young Hegel. Fichte’s influence determines Hegel’s 
approach to Kant: Hegel reads Kant through Fichte’s interpretation, 
and continues to do so all his life. 

In this text, Hegel, who criticizes Kant’s effort to deduce the categories, 
attributes to Fichte the correct identification of the spirit of the critical 
philosophy as the speculative identity of subject and object. The speculative 
identity of subject and object is a restatement of Kant’s Copernican revolu- 
tion. In accepting this point as the spirit of the critical philosophy, Hegel, 
who identifies with Fichte’s effort, which he also criticizes, is implying Fichte 
goes further than Kant down the Kantian road. 

Though he criticizes Fichte, Hegel agrees with Fichte’s critical reaction to 
Kant’s initial approach to knowledge through representationalism, or the 
normative understanding of knowledge as requiring the analysis of the 
relation of representations to mind-independent external objects. In 
the Wissenschaftslehre (1794), Fichte’s misnamed deduction of represen- 
tation is in fact a detailed critique of Kant’s view from a constructivist 
point of view. Constructivism is the second-best theory Kant adopts after 
representationalism in suggesting we can only reliably claim to know what 
we in some sense “construct.” 

In reformulating Kantianism, Fichte’s simply turns away from Kant’s 
representationalism and concentrates on his constructivism. In focusing 
on the role of the subject in constructing what it knows, he gives up any 
vestige of the thing in itself as Kant understands it. Hegel, under Fichte’s 
influence, carries this approach further. He works out a further version of 
Kant’s Copernican revolution in the form of an explicitly phenomenologi- 
cal approach to knowledge. 

Fichte builds directly on Kant. Schelling, who was initially Fichte’s 
disciple, builds on Fichte’s effort to build on Kant. In the Differenschrift, 
Hegel builds on both Fichte and Schelling in treating the latter, as he at the 
time understood himself, as a Fichtean. 

In this text, Hegel differs from Fichte, in two ways. On the one hand, 
he follows Schelling’s suggestion to supplement Fichte’s transcendental 
philosophy through a philosophy of nature. On the other hand, he differs 
basically with Fichte about the proper approach to Reinhold. Fichte, who 
criticizes Reinhold, but is also influenced by him, takes him seriously. Hegel, 
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who considers Reinhold to be an outstanding example of a nonphilosopher, 
a view also expressed differently by Maimon,” sharply rejects Reinhold’s 
position. 

Hegel is correct to dismiss Reinhold’s own philosophical intentions, but 
incorrect to overlook his role in the evolution of the post-Kantian context. 
Reinhold, whose philosophical views are unimportant, is important as 
the first to undertake the post-Kantian task of reformulating the critical 
philosophy. In the Differenzschnifi, in approaching this process from a 
historical perspective, Hegel literally invents the concept of post-Kantian 
German idealism through attention to Fichte’s, Schelling’s, and Reinhold’s 
efforts to develop and complete the critical philosophy. 

The title of Hegel’s text, whose short form is the Difference between the 
Fichtean and Schellingian System of Philosophy (Differenz des Fichteschen und 
Schellingschen Systems der Philosophie) ,”’ refers to Hegel’s conviction that 
philosophy originates in difference. A form of this difference concerns the 
relation of the post-Kantian positions of Reinhold, Fichte, and Schelling to 
the critical philosophy. According to Hegel, Fichte and Schelling, who 
differ from the critical philosophy as well as from each other, share the 
spirit of Kant’s position. In the Differenzschrift, Hegel analyzes the positions 
of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling as related, but different efforts to realize a 
single basic philosophical approach. 

According to Hegel, in his recent work, Contributions to the easy survey of 
the state of philosophy at the beginning of the new century (Beitrage zur leichteren 
Ubersicht des Zustands der Philosophie zu Anfang des neuen Jahrhun- 
derts), Reinhold fails to grasp either Fichte’s and Schelling’s positions or 
the main distinctions between them. His desire to progress beyond Kant 
on a genuinely Kantian basis is undercut by his failure to understand 
the nature of the debate. Since he has not understood Kant, he does not 
grasp the specific sense in which Fichte’s system is genuine speculation, 
therefore philosophy. He further fails to grasp the difference between 
Schelling and Fichte. In introducing a philosophy of nature (Naturphiloso- 
phie), Schelling counterposes it to Fichte’s subjective subject-object, in a 
word to his transcendental philosophy, and unites them both in a single 
exposition. Hegel’s suggestion is not to turn away from prior thought. 
After Reinhold, our appreciation of the history of philosophy must not 
be abandoned, but rather deepened. We must grasp the specificity of 
the views of the significant philosophical predecessors with respect to 
human knowledge in order to improve on them through further specific 
points of view. 
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Hegel’s treatment of Reinhold emphasizes two main aspects: the 
identification of a series of basic errors in the latter’s interpretation of 
contemporary philosophy and critical analysis of his epistemological 
foundationalism. Hegel’s remarks on Reinhold’s interpretation of 
contemporary philosophy, which he regards as simply inept, are wither- 
ing. Reinhold undertook his effort to reformulate the critical philosophy 
in his “Letters on the Kantian Philosophy” (Briefe über die Kantische Philoso- 
phie) beginning in 1786, which he later expanded into two volumes.” In 
the Differenzschrift, Hegel concentrates on the first part of Reinhold’s 
slightly more recent Beyträge (1790, 1794) in pointing out—this is the 
“excuse” for Hegel’s text—that the latter fails to detect the difference 
between Fichte’s transcendental idealism and Schelling’s position. 
Reinhold further reverses Schelling’s view of the relation between the 
absolute, subjectivity, and objectivity. Reinhold errs in other ways in his 
reading of Fichte as well, such as his failure to grasp that subjectivity is the 
first principle of all philosophy. But Reinhold’s most significant error lies 
in not grasping the nature of speculative philosophy, hence philosophy as 
Hegel understood it in Kant’s wake. Reinhold comprehends philosophy as 
grounding knowledge established through analysis. Speculation, whose 
task consists in sublating the difference between subject and object, is 
simply meaningless for Reinhold. Since he understands philosophy from 
the angle of vision of absolute opposition, he completely overlooks the 
speculative approach consisting in absolute unification (Vereinigung)” 
exemplified by Fichte and Schelling. Hence, by implication, he overlooks 
philosophy. In other words, Reinhold, who is not a philosopher, is a 
nonphilosopher. 

Reinhold’s position, as Hegel notes, is extremely labile. He has more than 
once announced the final revolution presaging the end of philosophy, most 
recently, as Hegel sarcastically writes, in the final end of the endings. This 
consists in the founding and grounding tendency, which transforms 
philosophy into the formal element of cognition, in a word, into logic.” 
In the context of the post-Kantian concern to reformulate the critical 
philosophy, this comment is significant for two reasons. First, it points 
to the insuperable difficulty of working out an epistemologically founda- 
tionalist approach to cognition, which Hegel now criticizes and rejects. 
Second, it provides Hegel with a forum to state his own positive alternative 
to epistemological foundationalism. 
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Epistemological foundationalism is associated with a number of important 
thinkers, perhaps most prominently with Descartes. Cartesian foundationalism 
can be quickly described through two related claims. First, there is a single 
principle known to be true, in Descartes’ case the cogito, or subject. Second, 
the remainder of the theory, which can be rigorously deduced from this 
principle, is for that reason also known to be true. In his account of Rein- 
hold, Hegel rejects epistemological foundationalism without mentioning 
Descartes. 

Hegel’s rejection of foundationalism follows Fichte’s idea, mentioned 
above, that philosophy, which cannot prove or define its first principle, 
cannot found itself. As Hegel points out, if philosophy must be founded or 
grounded, then, since that task is infinite, no road leads from the initial act 
of founding or grounding to philosophy. In other words, the task of making 
what Hegel, following Lessing, calls “the run” up becomes simply infinite, 
so that one never gets over the ditch as it were and into philosophy. 

The insuperable difficulty of completing the foundational task in order 
to move beyond the conditions of philosophy to philosophy itself can be 
verified in the critical philosophy. From the foundationalist perspective, the 
inability to found or ground philosophy implies that it ends in epistemo- 
logical skepticism. It is fair to say that Kant, like his enthusiastic exponent 
Reinhold, is an epistemological foundationalist. His critical philosophy is 
intended to ground knowledge in different ways, perhaps most prominently 
in the transcendental deduction of the categories. We recall his basic 
distinction between the conditions of the possibility of philosophy, which 
he expounds in various places, including the Critique of Pure Reason and 
the Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics, as well as his theory of the future 
metaphysics. That latter theory is never formulated and, hence, never 
expounded. Further, there is no way to go as it were from an analysis of the 
conditions of philosophy to philosophy. As Hegel later notes in his critique 
of a transcendental approach to knowledge, the conditions of philosophy 
cannot be isolated from philosophy.”’ 

On the other hand, Hegel now takes the occasion to state against Rein- 
hold and, more distantly Kant, a rival anti-foundationalist conception of 
philosophy. Epistemological foundationalism refers to a particular strategy 
for justifying claims to know. Hegel, who applies his conception of identity 
theory to the problem of knowledge, sketches the outlines of a circular 
approach to epistemology in a seminal passage. Here it is: 


Science claims to found itself upon itself by positing each one of its 
parts absolutely, and thereby constituting identity and knowledge at the 
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beginning and at every single point. As objective totality knowledge 
founds itself more effectively the more it grows, and its parts are only 
founded simultaneously with this whole of cognitions. Center and circle 
are so connected with each other that the first beginning of the circle is 
already a connection with the center, and the center is not completely a 
center unless the whole circle, with all of its connections, is completed: a 
whole that is as little in need of a particular handle to attach the founding 
to as the earth is in need of a particular handle to attach the force to that 
guides it around the sun and at the same time sustains it in the whole 
living manifold of its shapes.”* 


In view of its importance for Hegel’s conception of knowledge, it will 
be useful to paraphrase this seminal passage very closely. Hegel’s positive 
theory touches successively on the concept of identity, the relation of 
part and whole, the problem of the beginning point of a philosophical 
theory, and an analogy between theory of knowledge and the Newtonian 
explanation of Copernican astronomy. 

According to Hegel, a scientific, or speculative approach to knowledge 
consists in what, following Fichte, he calls positing. In a foundationalist 
approach, for which any positive claim always comes too soon, it is always, 
for that reason, impossible to begin. In its place, Hegel recommends 
the view that science founds or grounds itself, which simply obviates, or 
suppresses, any distinction between science and an analysis of its conditions 
in general. It is then not possible to distinguish, as Kant distinguishes, 
between an analysis of the general conditions of the possibility of knowl- 
edge as he understands it and the road to knowledge. In other words, as 
Hegel points out, any attempt to raise the question of the conditions of 
knowledge must concede that we are always already on that road. 

The correspondence theory of truth is the natural consequence of the 
Parmenidean claim, running throughout the entire later history of philoso- 
phy, that knowledge requires the identity of thought and being. Hegel takes 
this insight further in claiming that a scientific approach to knowledge 
necessarily posits the constitution of an identity and knowledge in the 
beginning and at every point. As a so-called objective totality, the develop- 
ment of theory increasingly grounds knowledge based on it. 

This point appears to be straightforward, even noncontroversial. 
Copernican astronomy is, for instance, substantiated by later developments, 
above all, as Kant observes, through Newtonian mechanics that would 
not otherwise have been possible.” The individual parts of the theory 
are justified, or grounded, through the formulation, development and 
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completion of the entire theory. Each of its parts already refers to the entire 
theory. From Hegel’s perspective, even in the initial stages of the research 
leading to a shift from geocentric to heliocentric astronomy, Copernicus is 
already implicitly pointing toward Newtonian mechanics. According to 
Hegel, very much like a solar system, a theory has a central point, around 
which it revolves. This central point is established so to speak, hence is fully 
justified, only when the larger theory, which turns on it and in which it is 
embedded, is fully worked out. To continue the analogy, the basic hypoth- 
esis underlying Copernican astronomy—the sun is the center of the solar 
system—is more fully constituted after Galileo and still more after Newton 
than after Copernicus. Finally, as Hegel points out, philosophy, like natural 
science, needs no handle as it were. An epistemological foundation would 
function as a kind of handle, or external support. Yet, to complete the 
analogy, Hegel notes that cognition no more needs a handle than the 
earth requires one for the force that leads it around the sun. In other words, 
since the cognitive process is self-justifying, it does not require any form of 
epistemological foundationalism to justify its cognitive claims. 


V. Circularity and phenomenology 


Hegel’s conviction that philosophy is intrinsically circular is one of his 
earliest and deepest insights. This normative view is restated in different 
ways in later writings, including the Encyclopaedia, which is as close as he 
ever comes to presenting the “official” version of his position. Here he dis- 
cusses his conception of philosophical science as without presuppositions,” 
hence circular, his view of philosophy as a self-enclosing circle that closes 
in on itself so to speak"! or again as a circle with no beginning that returns 
into itself.?? 

It is not surprising, since Hegel is a highly systematic thinker, that episte- 
mological circularity is linked to a series of other themes in his approach to 
knowledge. One of them is the vexed problem of the beginning point, 
which he alludes to several times, and which he addresses in detail in a 
chapter at the beginning of the Science of Logic. Since, as Hegel again notes, 
science is circular, there is not and in fact cannot be a starting point in 
the same sense as for other forms of cognition.” Another is his specifically 
phenomenological approach to knowledge. 

Hegel’s conception of phenomenology is not well understood for several 
reasons. One is the fact that he never uses the term “phenomenology” in 
the Phenomenology of Spirit, hence does not use it to refer to his own position. 
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Another is the Husserlian claim, which is widely reported in the literature,” 
that Husserl invented phenomenology, which intentionally but incorrectly 
implies that it did not exist prior to his intervention in the debate. 
Phenomenology is, of course, older than Husserl and even older than 
Hegel, certainly older than the emergence of the term. When it originates 
depends on how one understands “phenomenology.” It is often thought to 
begin in Lambert’s Das neue Organon (1764). Lambert, who is influenced by 
Francis Bacon, understands “phenomenology” as false appearance. Kant, 
who corresponded with Lambert, uses the term in a series of different 
senses. In the Herz letter, where he discusses an early plan of what later 
became the Critique of Pure Reason, he distinguishes between phenomenol- 
ogy and metaphysics. At this point, he understands phenomenology as 
prolegomena with respect to metaphysics, or theory of knowledge.” An 
argument can be made that in some of his moods Kant’s conception of 
phenomena commits him to a phenomenological approach to knowledge. 
It is only later in such writers as Hegel and Husserl that attention is spe- 
cifically drawn to phenomenology as theory of knowledge. 
Phenomenology was in the air at the turning of the nineteenth century. 
It was, for instance, adopted by Reinhold,” whom Hegel strongly criticized, 
and only slightly later by Fichte,” whom he admired. Reinhold is distantly 
following such predecessors as Lambert. Like Lambert, Reinhold here 
describes phenomenology, whose task consists in explaining so-called 
rational realism, his position at the time, through the application of its 
principles to true appearances, as distinguished from false appearances. In 
the preliminary statement preceding this text, he defines phenomenology 
with respect to so-called rational realism as follows: “[Phenomenology] 
completes the exposition of rational realism through the application of 
its principles to the phenomena, which it teaches us, with the help of 
these principles, to distinguish and separate from mere appearance.” 
Phenomenology provides criteria for the distinction of real appearances 
from mere false appearances. Experience is basically experience of nature. 
Phenomenology must return to the ground of nature in order to state the 
pure principles of the general theory of nature (Naturlehre). It follows that 
for Reinhold phenomenology is pure philosophy of nature.” 
Phenomenology, which is not yet present in Hegel’s Differenzschrift, is later 
added in the Phenomenology where Hegel presents his mature approach to 
the problem of knowledge as it comes to him in German idealism. For 
Hegel, neither Kant, nor Reinhold, nor Fichte successfully responds to the 
problem of knowledge, which requires a phenomenological approach. His 
phenomenology builds on earlier, but according to Hegel failed efforts by 
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Kant, Reinhold, Fichte, and other contemporaries to formulate a theory of 
knowledge. It is his own distinctive solution to difficulties he identifies in 
the contemporary epistemological debate. 

Kant’s representational approach to knowledge fails since it relies on a 
causal analysis of the relation of representations to the unknown and unknow- 
able mind-independent world. Hegel follows Fichte in eliminating Kant’s 
own view of the thing in itself, but not the view of the mind-independent 
world. 

Hegel’s task lies in arriving at an epistemological approach, which gives 
up cognitive reference to the world as it is, which simply cannot be made 
out, while maintaining the difference between what appears and what is, 
not in itself, but rather, as Aristotle would say, for us. Hegel takes over from 
Kant the seminal idea, whose proximal origin he does not acknowledge, 
but on which his own position depends, that we “construct” what we know, 
and from Fichte he borrows the view that a grasp of the cognitive object 
crucially depends, not on a merely logical epistemological subject, but 
on the finite subject’s activity. In that sense, Hegel participates in the 
post-Kantian shift away from a transcendental analysis of the a priori condi- 
tions of knowledge toward a description of knowledge as resulting from a 
posteriori process that plays out in the social and historical context. 

Hegel rehabilitates phenomenology, which, for instance in Lambert, was 
earlier confined to false appearance, hence mere appearance, as distin- 
guished from truth. As a result, Hegel transforms what for Kant in the Herz 
letter is still a mere prolegomenal stage prior to and apart from the process 
leading to truth into its main source. Kant’s critical philosophy depends on 
a sharp distinction between noumena and phenomena, between what is 
true but cannot appear and what appears and is not true. Hegel, who 
“relativizes” the distinctions between falsity, appearance and truth, calls 
attention to appearance as a stage on the way to truth. Mere falsity, which is 
not truth, is replaced by conception of appearance (Schein) that under the 
right circumstances, becomes true appearance (Erscheinung), or truth. 

Hegelian phenomenology provides his account of how human beings 
progressively come to know their surroundings and themselves. It has been 
suggested that Hegel’s achievement finally lies in assembling ideas, all of 
which are due to others, in a grand synthesis.*! Like most generalizations, 
this one is only partly correct. Since the philosophical discussion never 
begins again without precedent, any or almost any philosophical claim is 
in some sense anticipated somewhere by earlier writers. With sufficient 
ingenuity, one can always find some kind of precedent. Yet in pointing 
arguably for the first time to the way in which finite human beings in fact 
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transform earlier, imperfect claims to know into progressively better, hence 
relatively more acceptable epistemological claims, Hegel discovers a novel 
dialectical phenomenological approach to the problem of knowledge. 

The term “dialectic” is used in many different ways by a long series of 
writers. As used in reference to Hegel, it refers to his conviction that in 
the cognitive process the subject matter develops autonomously, that is, 
without any contribution by us.“ Hegelian phenomenology features a 
dialectical interaction between theories and cognitive objects within the 
limits of conscious experience. Hegel distinguishes between what is and 
what we experience in describing how we can reliably claim to know what is 
given in experience. 

Hegel’s phenomenological approach to knowledge is presented in out- 
line form in the introduction and developed throughout the Phenomenology 
of Spirit. Like Fichte, but unlike Kant in his representational mode, Hegel’s 
approach is specifically phenomenological. He restricts cognitive claims 
to the contents of consciousness understood as mere phenomena, which 
do not refer beyond themselves to noumena. Hence, unlike Kant, who 
analyzes the preconditions of consciousness, and such later writers as 
Freud, and perhaps also Nietzsche and Marx, depending on how they are 
interpreted, Hegel makes no claim to know what lies beyond the plane of 
consciousness. 

At the dawn of the modern era, Montaigne and Descartes draw attention 
to subjectivity as the unavoidable path to objectivity. Such later phenome- 
nologists as Husserl and, following him Heidegger are concerned to go to 
things themselves (zu den Sachen selbst). Hegel’s cognitive ambition is 
more modest. Unlike Kant, he is not concerned with claims about things in 
themselves. He follows Fichte in grasping objectivity from the perspective 
of the subject, in Hegel’s case through a distinction between subject and 
object within consciousness.** 

For Kant, as well as for all correspondence theories of knowledge since 
Parmenides, the criterion of knowledge is the identity of subject and object, 
knower and known. Hegel parts company with Kant’s a priorism in basing 
his view of theory on the contents of conscious experience. Hegel’s empiri- 
cal commitment is visible in his attention to empirical phenomena as prior 
to theories about them, in other terms to the subordination of theory to 
practice. 

For Hegel, knowledge is not the result of a simple “constatation,” or 
determination of what is, for instance an identification of what is as itis ata 
given temporal instant. It is rather the result of a cognitive process in which 
theories are formulated on the basis of experience, and then compared 
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(and contrasted) with cognitive objects. A theory is a claim for knowledge, 
formulated on the basis of experience, which can be validated or confirmed, 
or undermined, hence disconfirmed, by testing it in further experience. 

This point can be generalized. In discussing knowledge, Hegel is not 
working out a theory of what must be the case but rather describing every- 
day epistemological practice. Claims to know never knowingly grasp the 
mind-independent world as it is. They are rather confined to phenomena 
within the conceptual process of conscious experience. In constructing 
phenomena, we literally “construct” our world. Phenomena are not 
“constructed freely,” without limit, as the result of mere fantasy, but rather 
in a limited way, in the process of attempting to work out a theory by 
comparing our view to what is given in experience. Later theories build on 
earlier theories in the cognitive process of arriving at a comprehensive 
theory that accounts for any and all items of experience. 

Knowledge concerns phenomenal objects that are literally “constructed” 
as a by-product of the formulation of theories about conscious experience. 
What we call the cognitive object, or the world is never a mere given but 
rather depends on theories about the world. Claims to know are thus 
adjudicated through simple comparison between the concept of the 
object and the object of the concept within consciousness.“ Talk about 
truth does not concern a mind-independent external object, but phenom- 
ena given in consciousness, which in turn functions as the standard in terms 
of which to construct theories about it.” 

According to Hegel, we test the relation of our concept or theory about 
the cognitive object within conscious experience. In simplest terms, con- 
scious experience includes a concept of the object and the object of the 
concept, both of which are contained within consciousness, within which 


we distinguish and compare them.” 


Now there are only two possible 
outcomes of an examination of the relation of concepts and experience. 
Either the result agrees with our expectations, since the theory describes, 
or corresponds to, what we find in experience or it does not. In the former 
case, the theory is acceptable until a later time at which information arises 
that calls it into question. In the latter case, the theory must be reformu- 
lated and then tested. 

Hegel’s conception of phenomena is dialectical as these have a dual 
status both within and outside consciousness. In the first instance, they 
are clearly within consciousness, where they depend on the construction 
of conceptual schemes, or theories, to cognize conscious experience. But 
they are also in a sense outside consciousness in that theories are tested 
in confronting them with conscious experience, which either agrees, or 
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corresponds with, or fails to correspond with, hence in a sense resists our 
theories about it. Everyone is familiar with theories that, when confronted 
with experience, fail the test and must be reformulated. In the latter sense, 
what we seek to know acts as an external, or empirical standard on our 
theories about it. 

Kant illustrates the widespread philosophical conviction that there is 
unmodifiable knowledge, independent of time and place. Yet it is rare, if 
ever, that we arrive at a result of this kind, that is, at a theory that does not 
later need to be modified. In most cases, the theory, or working concept of 
the cognitive object, is refuted by experience that reveals a distinction 
between what, on the basis of our theory, which is our working hypothesis, 
we expect and what in practice we find. This is the case for all kinds of 
epistemological investigation from astronomy to zoology, in which our 
conjectures can always fail the test of experience. Newtonian mechanics, 
which Kant took as the correct theory of physics, was later partially super- 
ceded by Einstein’s theories of relativity. There is no reason to infer that 
quantum mechanics, which many now regard as the final theory, will not 
later be superceded. 

Sometimes the theory provisionally adopted appears, or at least initially 
appears, before other, more stringent tests are devised, to accord with 
experience. This suggests that knowledge and truth coincide, since our 
view of what is the case in fact correctly identifies the character of future 
experience. Although this need not ever occur, if this happened, the cogni- 
tive process would reach its end, or epistemological closure.” 

If, as is more often the case, our expectations are thwarted in some way, 
if there is a discernable difference between what the theory suggests and 
what we find in experience, then the theory must be altered to “fit” experi- 
ence. There is nothing novel about Hegel’s insistence that our views must 
be altered if they are refuted in practice. Most observers, including all 
empiricists, insist on the importance of respecting the verdict of experience. 
Kant, who thinks it is possible to work out a theory of knowledge that is 
a priori, hence immune to experience, is an exception. 

Those who believe that knowledge depends on formulating a theory to 
“fit” the world, often believe there is a way the world is. Different theories 
refer to the same world, which is independent of claims about it.“® In this 
respect, Hegel innovates in his conviction that, when we alter the theory by 
adjusting it to “fit” experience, then the cognitive object, which depends on 
the theoretical framework, is also altered. In effect Hegel denies there is a 
single determinate way the mind-independent world is, to which we adjust 
our theories. He rather believes that what we mean by “world” depends on 
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the theory about it. If cognitive objects are not independent of, but rather 
dependent on, the theories about them, a change in the theory results in 
a corresponding change in the cognitive object. In other words, a new 
cognitive object, or new phenomenon, is literally constructed as a result 
of the change in the theory.” 


VI. Is Hegelian circularity a new Copernican revolution? 


We began by raising a question, to which we can now respond. In the above- 
cited passage from the Differenzschrift, Hegel compares his epistemological 
holism to Newton’s invisible force, which Kant mentions in connection 
to Copernicus. Even in this early stage, Hegel assumes a complex stand 
with relation to Kant’s critical philosophy. He accepts the spirit of the 
critical philosophy, which he interprets as the speculative identity Fichte 
makes the basis of his position. But Hegel rejects the letter of the critical 
philosophy, in this case any effort to justify, found or ground cognition a 
priori, in favor of a justification a posteriori. Unlike Kant, Hegel believes that 
claims for knowledge are not justified once and for all prior to the cognitive 
process. On the contrary, they are progressively justified only within the 
unfolding of the cognitive process. Kant’s Copernican revolution illustrates 
his effort, after the failure of his representational approach to knowledge, 
to formulate a different, constructivist approach to cognition. Hegel’s 
passage on circularity can be read as obliquely suggesting that his holistic, 
non-foundational epistemological approach is an alternative to Kant’s 
Copernican revolution. 

Kant can be interpreted as introducing a Copernican revolution in the 
B preface to the Critique of Pure Reason. Here he suggests that the different 
cognitive domains depend on the introduction of a basic methodological 
innovation justifying once and for all the claim to universal and necessary 
knowledge. Each of the different cognitive domains depend on the intro- 
duction of a specific methodological innovation justifying the claim to 
universal and necessary knowledge. According to Kant, modern empirical 
science depends on the insight, which he traces back to Copernicus’ intro- 
duction of a heliocentric astronomical approach in place of geocentrism, 
that “reason has insight only into what it itself produces according to its 
own design.” 

Kant controversially suggests the introduction of an analogous method- 
ological innovation to make possible the future science of metaphysics. 
With respect to the theme of epistemological justification, Kant can be read 
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as making two related claims. First, we can reliably claim to know if and only 
if we can be said in a way which remains to be specified to “construct” the 
cognitive object. This is a second best approach, that is, second best with 
respect to Kant’s original interest in a representational approach to knowl- 
edge. Kant only invokes constructivism in the B preface to the Critique of 
Pure Reason after the failure to make out the representational approach to 
knowledge originally described in the famous Herz letter. Second, and in 
order for knowledge claims to be universal and necessary, they must be 
formulated a prion. In short, Kant’s Copernican approach to knowledge 
consists in insisting that claims to know require that the subject “construct” 
an a priori identity of subject and object, knower and known. 

Hegel’s counterclaim consists in three related points. First, he accepts 
a form of Kant’s epistemological constructivism in suggesting we in fact 
“construct” what we know in the course of cognitive process. For Hegel, in 
the epistemological process we “construct” both the cognitive objects and 
the theories about them. Second, the justification of claims to know is 
not arrived at prior to the process and is not instantaneous. It is rather a 
progressive result of the unfolding of the theory itself. This point, which 
suggests that epistemological justification cannot be a priori, further breaks 
with the foundationalist epistemological model that inspires Kant’s a priori 
approach. Third, theory cannot have and does not need a justification prior 
to nor apart from itself, since it is self-justifying. The development of a 
theory, its confrontation with different items of experience, the develop- 
ment of its capacity to integrate different points within the framework of an 
overall conceptual structure, for instance in explaining features already 
accounted for by more limited theories, progressively justifies it. 

Hegelian circularity, which is perhaps unfamiliar, is more familiar under 
the heading of epistemological holism. Holism is understood in many 
different ways.’' Epistemological holism, which is associated with such 
twentieth-century thinkers as Duhem, Carnap, and Quine, is often under- 
stood as some version of the claim that the unit of evaluation is the entire 
theory.” Hegel tacitly accepts this point, since he holds that a theory which 
fails the test of experience must be reformulated. He adds a further, crucial 
point with respect to the justification of a theory. A theory, any theory, is 
more strongly supported, hence better justified as a function of the degree 
to which it is worked out. 

Hegel’s new Copernican revolution does not merely disregard, but rather 
builds on while modifying Kant’s own Copernican revolution. Kant’s insis- 
tence on the construction of cognitive identity is preserved, correctly in my 
view, in the way the cognitive process justifies its cognitive claims in the 
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dialectical and historical process of formulating theories on the basis of 
experience, which are then tested and, if necessary reformulated, through 
the encounter with further experience. Kant desires to bring the philo- 
sophical tradition to a close in a position, which he contends, is correct and 
can never later be modified. Kantian a priorism is in that sense linear, 
intended both to begin as well as to end the debate. In abandoning linearity 
for circularity, Hegel, on the contrary, draws attention to the genuine 
resources of the ongoing debate, which simply cannot be brought to an 
end, and to which all positions, including his own, necessarily belong. 
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Chapter 4 


The Dialectic of the Absolute: Hegel’s 
Critique of Transcendent Metaphysics 


Markus Gabriel 


Heidegger famously criticized Hegel’s philosophy for being an ontotheologi- 
cal system. The snag Heidegger finds in ontotheology is that it hypostatizes 
a first principle on which, to quote from Aristotle, “the universe and nature 
depend.”! According to Heidegger, Hegel presupposes an absolute in the 
form of an absolute subjectivity from the very outset of his system; an abso- 
lute principle, which accounts for the teleology in the various histories 
Hegel subsequently reconstructs. Heidegger attacks Hegel because he 
believes that Hegel draws on a determinate version of the ontological 
difference which, eventually, leads him to define being as an absolute, 
self-transparent Geist, and beings as its spiritual manifestations.’ If 
Heidegger were right in his interpretation of Hegel, Hegel would actually 
be defining being as spirit and would, therefore, be determining it as 
a hyperbolic kind of thing instead of understanding it as the process of 
alterations within the ontological difference that Heidegger envisages with 
his concept of being. 

In order to reassess this criticism one needs to first look at Hegel’s con- 
cept of the absolute. In what follows, I shall argue that Hegel’s conception 
of the absolute is based on a detailed exposition of the dialectical failure of 
transcendent metaphysics. Hegel denies that there is an absolute beyond 
or behind the world of appearance. The world we inhabit is not the appear- 
ance of a hidden reality utterly inaccessible to our conceptual capacities. 
But this claim does not entail any kind of omniscience on the part of the 
philosopher, as many have suspected. It rather yields the standpoint of 
immanent metaphysics without any first principle on which totality depends. 
Moreover, Hegel does not claim to finish the business of philosophy 
once and for all; on the contrary, his conception of the absolute entails that 
philosophy is awarded the infinite task of comprehending one’s own time 
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in thought. Hegel himself conceives of the absolute as of a process which 
makes various forms of conceptualizing totality possible. 

Unlike Heidegger, I do not believe that the concept of the absolute in 
post-Kantian Idealism entails a denial of the finitude that looms large in 
Kant’s own system, as Heidegger acknowledges in his Kant and the Problem of 
Metaphysics.’ One possible way of interpreting the overall internal develop- 
ment of post-Kantian Idealism is to regard it as an extended commentary on 
Kant’s concept of the “unconditioned” in the first Critique. In fact one could 
easily argue that the whole post-Kantian movement ought to be understood 
as a development of the Kantian exposition of the “transcendental ideal 
of pure reason.”* The epistemological and metaphysical enterprise that is 
awakened by Kant’s analysis of the dialectical consequences of the transcen- 
dental ideal primarily depends on a theory of determinacy. Given that 
determinacy cannot be restricted to being a property of concepts, such a 
theory of determinacy must ultimately be both logical and ontological. 
Determinacy must be in some way out there, in the things themselves, 
because even if we denied the determinacy of the world, this would still 
presuppose its intelligibility gua undetermined or unmarked something. 
Indeed being an unmarked something is as much a determinate predicate 
as being a particular something.’ There is no way to oppose mind (con- 
cepts, consciousness) and the world without, at the same time, relating 
them to one another. Both, mind and world, i.e., the logical and the onto- 
logical order have to be determined, at least over against their respective 
other. In this sense, they depend on each other, a principle Putnam explic- 
itly concedes to Hegel in claiming that “the mind and the world jointly 
make up the mind and the world.” The logical space in which mind 
and world are both distinguished and interdependent can be called the 
“unconditioned,” the “absolute,” or the “infinite.” It is in this respect that 
we can consider post-Kantian Idealism to be a commentary on the Kantian 
“unconditioned.” 

A broadly Kantian theory of determinacy is the key to the development 
of Fichte’s, Schelling’s, and Hegel’s thought ever since their Jena period. 
One of the characteristic moves in the post-Kantian critical evaluation of 
Kant’s system at that time was the standard claim that Kant did not clearly 
identify the principle upon which the whole architectonic of his system 
was based. In the eyes of the post-Kantian idealists, the alleged absence of 
methodological selfconsciousness led Kant to his misconception of the 
thing-in-itself as a hidden reality behind or beyond the appearances. Post- 
Kantian idealists believe that Kant himself drew a distinction between mind 
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and world, form and content or, in their words, between the for-us and the 
in-itself. But such a distinction is for-us and therefore, the in-itself is in some 
yet to be determined sense in-itself-for-us. This dialectic lies at the basis of 
Hegel’s dialectic of the absolute which, unlike what Heidegger suspects, is 
not incompatible with finitude and immanence. It rather renders finitude 
intelligible and unavoidable, including the finitude of any determinate 
conception of the absolute as a determinate principle. 

If we were to search for the absolute in Kant, there would be many candi- 
dates: the transcendental apperception in the Transcendental Deduction, 
the Categorical Imperative, the ethico-teleological unification of theoretical 
and practical reason in the third Critique. This spurned the later Fichte’s 
criticism according to which Kant postulated three absolutes without ever 
identifying their common ground as the real absolute which would have to 
be the monistic principle of disjunction in its three manifestations.’ Hegel 
makes a similar observation in the Difference essay, where he attributes a 
“subjective subject-object,”® i.e., a subjective absolute to Kant and Fichte, 
which he claims was later corrected by Schelling’s “objective subject-object”® 
in his Naturphilosophie, and finally synthesized in Hegel’s master-concept of 
“identity of identity and nonidentity.”"” 

If we ask the question: what corresponds to the absolute in Hegel’s mature 
system?—we will barely get a clear-cut answer. Is it absolute knowing, 
the absolute idea, or absolute spirit? Before we can even try to answer the 
question concerning the absolute in Hegel, we shall have to fix a criterion 
for singling it out. In full awareness of this problem, Hegel himself presents 
his Science of Logic as a sequence of “definitions of the absolute.”’! Yet, 
none of the definitions make the grade but one. In this sense the whole 
enterprise of the Logic can be read as an attempt to define the absolute, 
an attempt whose success cannot be guaranteed from the outset.'? And 
the essential outcome is that the absolute cannot be defined, lest it were 
understood as a distinct and distinctive object. As we shall see, the absolute 
can only be attained as a process of manifestation which Hegel calls (among 
other things) “actuality” ( Wirklichkeit). This process manifests itself as a his- 
tory of being a la Heidegger, i.e., as a history of transcendental signifieds 
which transform the absence of the absolute into the presence of its mani- 
festations in various disguises. 

In what follows I first argue (I.) that this is the result of the dialectic of the 
absolute in the chapter on “The Absolute” in the Doctrine of Essence. 
I reconstruct the argument of the chapter in some detail in order to show 
that Hegel unveils the underlying dialectic of all concepts that define the 
absolute in opposition to the relative. I thereby show how Hegel rejects 
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every theory of the absolute that tries to define it within the range of the 
inaccessible in-itself or the beyond. Second (section II), I sketch an inter- 
pretation of the relation between the absolute idea, which I understand as 
the process of elucidation which is the Science of Logic itself, and the absolute 
spirit at the end of the Encyclopaedia. 


I. The dialectic of the absolute in the Doctrine of Essence 


The general aim of the Doctrine of Essence is to spell out the ontological 
difference between appearance and being insofar as this difference is 
constitutive of any metaphysical system that defines its principle, its abso- 
lute, in opposition to a world of appearances.’ It is obvious that the 
primary target of Hegel’s dialectical analysis of the absolute is Platonist 
metaphysics broadly construed.’* As Hegel puts it, Platonism draws a 
distinction between “two worlds.”! In its classical versions, the realm or 
world of forms, which are objects of the intellect, is opposed to the realm 
or world of the sensible objects, which are objects of perception, an idea 
essential to Plato’s epistemological remarks in the analogy of the divided 
line.!° The relation between the two worlds is interpreted as an asymmetrical 
relation of participation such that every item in the sensible world is what 
it is only insofar as it is the deficient appearance of an item in the intelligi- 
ble world. In this sense, the two worlds add up to “two totalities of the 
content, one of which is determined as reflected into itself, the other as 
reflected into an other” ” 

This relation is essential in Hegel’s terminology: it is a relation of appear- 
ing, where one relatum is defined as being and the other as appearance, 
one as eternal and unchangeable, the other as finite and mutable. How- 
ever, Platonism is not aware of the role reflection plays in the constitution 
of this ontological difference that has been characteristic of classical 
metaphysics from the time of the Presocratics onwards. The relation of 
appearing is blind with regard to the reflection that motivates its formula- 
tion. Every metaphysical system that draws a distinction between two 
worlds is forgetful of this very operation of reflection and hypostatizes 
it in the “form determination”! of two worlds which build but “one 
absolute totality,” namely the totality of metaphysical reflection. The two 
worlds only come to be opposed in metaphysical reflection, something 
not accounted for in Platonism. Therefore, the ontological difference 
between the world as it is in itself and the world as it appears to us amounts 
only to a simple negation which has to be supplemented by the negation of 
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the negation implicit in metaphysical reflection. The simple negation which 
establishes an essential relation between the two worlds must become the 
object of a further reflection in order to make its dialectic explicit.” 

This movement of the negation of negation is precisely what takes place 
in the chapter on “The Absolute” in the Logic, the introduction and first 
subchapter (A.) of which proceed in three steps. First the absolute is 
determined as absolute transcendence, or as absolute identity which out- 
strips our conceptual capacities. It can only be paradoxically determined 
by the negation of all predicates. Second this movement, which is a 
movement of reflection, is made transparent as reflection. In order to steer 
clear of the problem of absolute transcendence, the finite is determined 
as an image of the absolute, which has being far more than any finite 
being due to its pure positivity, a position Hegel ascribes to Spinoza. 
However, this threatens to dissolve the finite into the absolute. Third this 
whole movement is presented as a process by which we eventually 
arrive at the form determination of the absolute form, where form and 
content of reflection coincide in the “self-exposition” of the absolute, 
1.e., in the reflection of reflection. 

Before we can approach the text in the light of this sequence, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that “the absolute” is a concept that is used to define 
the totality of relations of determinacy and, hence, all actual and possible 
worlds, as worlds, i.e., as relational networks. According to the famous 
principle of determination, namely that determination is negation, the 
world as world can only be posited if we determine it by negation. The 
absolute is, therefore, introduced as the negation of the world, of the world 
we try to determine as such. This is why any given totality of relations refers 
us to something that is not part of the relational network in the same way 
that the relata are. The world is defined in its opposition to the absolute 
precisely because the absolute functions as a concept of contrast: we come to 
see the world as world only if we define some unmoved mover, some fixed 
point towards which everything aspires and on which everything depends.”! 
Whatever the absolute is, it serves as a foil for making us aware of the 
conditioning of our conceptualizing the world as such. 

Various forms of defining this absolute have been recorded. One of 
the most general ways to distinguish metaphysical systems is to divide them 
up into transcendent and immanent metaphysics. Transcendent metaphysics 
defines the absolute as entirely different from totality and therefore as 
transcendent. The absolute is categorically not part of this world. Imma- 
nent metaphysics, on the contrary, understands the absolute as a totality 
differentiating itself. Neoplatonism is perhaps the most prominent example 
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of transcendent metaphysics, whereas Spinoza and Hegel are the most reso- 
lute defenders of immanent metaphysics. This is why Hegel joins Spinoza 
against transcendent metaphysics in the chapter on the absolute, aiming 
however, at the same time, to surpass Spinoza in his methodology.” 

Let us now approach the three moments more closely. 


(1) Given that transcendent metaphysics conceives the absolute as the 
entirely other that transcends the totality of determinations, it cannot 
characterize it through any positive predicate.” For this reason, the tran- 
scendent absolute is traditionally dealt with in terms of an absolute oneness 
or absolute identity which cannot positively be described, as this would 
make it something determinate and, hence, part of the world, part of the 
network of determinate beings. As Hegel has it, 


The simple substantial identity of the absolute is indeterminate, or rather 
in it every determinateness of essence and Existence, or of being in general, 
as well as of reflection, has dissolved itself. Accordingly, the process of deter- 
mining what the absolute is has a negative outcome, and the absolute itself 
appears only as the negation of all predicates and as the void.”* 


It is obvious that the negation of all predicates cannot be a reflection 
performed by the negative absolute itself. Otherwise we would have to 
ascribe some sort of self-determining activity to it which would contradict its 
alleged absolute identity. Hence, it is our own reflection that accomplishes 
the negation of all predicates. However, this entails that the absolute is 
already determined in opposition to our reflection as that which does not 
accomplish the negation itself. This in turn implies that our reflection has 
merely been an “external reflection”” up to this point. Reflection opposes 
itself by positing an absolute: it posits the absolute as if it were not posited 
by reflection. Yet it is, hereby, already determined by reflection.” This 
motivates a countermove. 


(2) If it makes sense to talk about the absolute at all, we cannot define it 
in opposition to reflection. Reflection must not “stand over against the 
absolute identity of the absolute”.?” This is why the absolute needs to 
be understood as the “ground”” of totality. The correct determination 
of the absolute has to be “the absolute form”? which is in and for itself 
“the absolute content,”” 
be the movement of pure thought performed by the Science of Logic 
itself. The Logic itself is the unfolding, the exposition of the absolute. The 


as Hegel puts it. Such an absolute can only 
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absolute is both the form and content of the Logic and is, hence, not some- 
thing prior to its manifestation in logical thought. 

No transcendent absolute could possibly satisfy the logical demands of an 
absolute form as long as it is opposed to reflection. But the negation of 
all predicates that is the method of the classical negative dialectics of the 
One is already a process of reflection. According to Hegel this implies 
that the absolute is posited as the positivity out of reach, the “beyond”?! of 
the movement of negativity revealed as the movement of reflection. The 
second, “positive side””” of the dialectic of the absolute is, thus, triggered by 
the insight that the absolute is pure positivity, the ground of the movement 
of negation, an insight which reflection had somehow in view without ever 
having been able to attain it. 

This motivates another standard move of transcendent metaphysics: 
everything, every determinate being is related to the absolute. The absolute 
is the absolute substance, that which does not change because it transcends 
time and finitude altogether. In order to avoid the trap of absolute tran- 
scendence, the transcendent metaphysician introduces the further deter- 
mination that every determinate being is only a partial manifestation of the 
absolute which constantly withdraws in this very manifestation to the 
beyond. Finitude is thus determined as an appearance of the infinite. But 
again, if we determine the infinite as the pure void, as the negation of all 
predicates, the only thing we come to grasp in determining finitude in 
opposition to the negative absolute is: nothing. If the totality of being which 
”33 it is ipso facto related to 
the absolute by being its reflection, its appearance. Thus Hegel asserts, 


is our world is determined as “illusory being, 


“this positive exposition thus arrests the finite before it vanishes and 
contemplates it as an expression and image of the absolute.”** 

The strategic withdrawal to positivity does not solve the initial problem of 
transcendence. If we circumvent the trap of transcendence which posits an 
unattainable absolute beyond our conceptual grasp, an indeterminable 
something-nothing beyond logical space, we do not make any progress in 
relating the finite to this vacuity. By relating the finite to the unspecifiable 
transcendent absolute we rather destroy the finite. Everything vanishes into 
nothing once it returns to its origin, the absolute Oneness which is nothing 


determinate at all: 


the transparency of the finite, which only lets the absolute be glimpsed 
through it, ends by completely vanishing; for there is nothing in the finite 
which could preserve for it a distinction against the absolute; it is a 
medium which is absorbed by that which is reflected through it.” 
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The apparent positivity gained by determining the finite as an image of 
the absolute vanishes once we realize that we have transposed the negation 
of all predicates from the absolute to the content manifested in finite 
determinations. Those determinations cannot preserve any determination 
against the absolute. The determination which now determines the 
absolute as pure positivity beyond our conceptual grasp and the finite as 
its inane manifestation stays once more “external to the absolute.” The 


p37 


absolute, “which is only arrived at””’ in the movement of reflection, remains 


essentially “imperfect.”** 


For, once again, “the absolute that is only an 
absolute identity, is only the absolute of an external reflection. It is therefore not 
the absolute absolute but the absolute in a determinateness, or it is the 


attribute.”°° 


(3) Hegel’s dialectical critique of transcendent metaphysics results in 
the necessity of Spinozistic monism and, hence, of an entirely immanent 
metaphysics. The absolute determines itself as attribute in Spinoza’s sense, 
i.e., as one of the infinite manifestations of the absolute positivity of 
substance. 

In the subchapters B. and C. Hegel sketches the dialectic of the absolute 
in Spinozistic immanent metaphysics. Immanent metaphysics sets out to 
determine the absolute identity in its manifestation. Spinoza famously 
argues that the two Cartesian substances are in fact nothing but aspects of 
the one substance which has infinitely many attributes, only two of which 
are (contingently) known to us: thought and extension.” Again, the totality 
of manifestations or attributes is only conjoined in one absolute, in the one 
substance, by a “reflective movement [Scheinen] .”® This reflective movement 
is the very thought which relates the substance to its infinitely many 
manifestations as ground of their unity. The opposites themselves—say, 
extension and thought—are in themselves “without the return into itself 
[i.e. into the absolute, M.G.].”® They remain external to the absolute 
and are never fully identical with it. In this sense, they do not return to the 
absolute. They are only related to it in our reflection, which is a reflection 
in the mode but not in the attribute. 

Hence, the absolute identity of the absolute is contingent on its manifes- 
tations which are related to the absolute in our act of reflection. But this 
reflection only takes place in the mode of the absolute, i.e., in our thought 
which conjoins the manifestations and returns them to their unity. Totality 
is established in thought. This fact is not reflected in Spinoza’s theory of 
the absolute, for Spinoza’s substance is characterized by “an immediate 
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subsistence of its own”:* it is what it is by simply being what it is. In Def. 6 
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of the first part of his Ethics Spinoza unmistakably asserts that God’s abso- 
lute infinity “involves no negation” (negationem nullam involvit).™ 
trouble with this explanation is that it cannot account for the particulariza- 
tion of the infinite so long as negation is not intrinsic to the very totality, 
i.e., God or Nature.” If negation is external to the absolute, then why is 


there anything finite at all? 


Hegel’s 


The supposed immediacy of substance is only determined as “simply 


47 of reflection. It is the 


affirmative”*’ over against the “reflected immediacy 
very essence of substance to be what it is independently of its accidental 
determinations. But this opposition between substance and accidents is an 
essential relation established in reflection. Therefore, the substance depends 
on the reflective movement shining through in its mode, in our thought. It 
is the reflecting subject which posits the absolute in opposition to its posit- 
ing it. This very act of “determining”* is what retroactively generates the 
absolute substance. The substance, therefore, is a presupposition of the 
reflective movement in the terminological sense of the Doctrine of Essence: 
it is a presupposing which posits the substance as that which is grasped in 
the reflection of the absolute. Contrary to the merely negative approach 
to the absolute other of transcendence, immanent metaphysics resorts to “a 
determining which would make it [the absolute, M.G.] not an other but only 
that which it already is, the transparent externality which is the manifestation 
of itself, a movement out of itself.” 

At this point, Hegel makes use of Spinoza’s construction of the amor 
dei intellectualis which he interprets from a dialectical vantage point.’' The 
intellectual striving to see everything sub specie aeternitatis is the absolute’s 
movement itself and not a process of external reflection. The absolute 
determines itself in our determining it. Every dialectically consistent form 
of determining the absolute has to be compatible with this self-referential 
insight which reflects on the conditions of possibility for grasping the 
absolute. Hegel’s label for this self-referential structure is “absolute form,” 
a form which is the content of itself. The content of the exposition of 
the absolute is, thus, the exposition itself. There is nothing beyond this 
exposition, beyond this manifestation. Hence, form and content coincide 
in the absolute. “Or,” as Hegel suggests, “the content of the absolute is 
just this, to manifest itself. The absolute is the absolute form which, as the 
diremption of itself is utterly identical with itself, the negative as negative 
[. . .]. The content, therefore, is only the exposition itself.””? The absolute 
does not manifest anything which outruns our conceptual capacities; it is 
the “absolute is manifestation not of an inner, nor over against an other, but 
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it is only as the absolute manifestation of itself for itself. As such it is 
actuality,” or as Hegel sometimes puts it, “selfmanifestation.”™ 

The absolute is, to be exact: the manifestation that something is manifest, that there 
is something rather than nothing. Without pursuing this correspondence here, 
one could even argue that the absolute’s self-manifestation corresponds to 
Heidegger’s concept of ontological truth, i.e., of the facts’ unconcealedness 
(Unverborgenheit), which necessarily antecedes propositional truth. For 
Hegel, the absolute is a means of reflection in a twofold sense. On the 
one hand, it is a moment of the movement of speculative metaphysical 
reflection. On the other, it functions like a mirror (speculum) which reflects 
our fundamental ways of conceptualizing totality vis-a-vis the uncondi- 
tioned. All of this means that the absolute is an indispensable notion of 
metaphysical reflection. But it must not be interpreted as any special sort of 
object or as a transcendent being. Hegel’s absolute is a rather deflationary 
concept, a harmless, yet necessary presupposition of metaphysical reflection insofar 
as it aspires to unfold the concept of totality implicit in the important and utterly 
indispensable notion of the world. 

We do not need to go into Hegel’s further development of actuality here, 
the line of reasoning issuing from the thought that the distinction between 
form and content collapses into the immediacy of actuality, which gener- 
ates another opposition, namely possibility. We do not have to follow Hegel’s 
whole dialectical path to the Doctrine of the Notion. In order to give an 
answer to the delicate question concerning what the absolute in Hegel’s 
system is, after all, it is sufficient to state the important fact that it has to 
satisfy the conditions of absolute form without collapsing into an immedi- 
ate unity of form and content. Given the exposition of the concept of the 
absolute so far, it is evident that the absolute can only be the totality of 
the self-exposition of the Notion as it appears at the very end of the Logic. 
There is but one dialectically consistent definition of the absolute, which 
is the Science of Logic itself. 


II. Absolute idea and absolute spirit 


There are at least three prominent candidates for a closure of the Hegelian 
system and which correspond to the three possibilities of the Hegelian abso- 
lute: absolute knowing, the absolute idea, and absolute spirit. Apart 
from the intricate historical question regarding the degree to which Hegel 
might simply have changed his view in his development, I believe that for 
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systematic reasons, the absolute idea qua “absolute method”” has to be the 
adequate candidate for the Hegelian absolute. While absolute knowing 
implodes, as it were, into the indeterminate being of the beginning of the 
Logic, absolute spirit is after all the self-referential insight that the whole 
of nature and spirit is an exposition of the selfdetermination, the Urteil of 
the absolute idea.’ The absolute idea, therefore, discloses itself in absolute 
spirit which is not a “super-mind” endowed with the power of omniscience. 
Absolute spirit is, rather, the concrete, realized self-awareness of the 
absolute idea in its actuality, i.e., philosophy. 

If we try to address the problem of the relation between the absolute 
idea and the totality of nature and spirit, we must not undermine the logi- 
cal standards of the Science of Logic. One violation of those logical standards 
would be the Neoplatonic conception of emanation, which Hegel explicitly 
rejects in the chapter on the “Absolute idea”: 


the advance is not a kind of superfluity, this it would be if that with which 
the beginning is made were in truth already the absolute; the advance 
consists rather in the universal determining itself and being for itself the 
universal, that is, equally an individual and a subject. Only in its consum- 
mation is it the absolute.’” 


This consummation ultimately takes place in absolute spirit, which is 
present as the individual subject thinking logical thoughts. This subject has 
to become aware of its position in the concrete totality of nature and spirit 
in order to exhibit the absolute idea because its exhibition can only consist 
in its self-awareness in finite thinkers. 

Absolute spirit is, after all, the unification of subjective and objective spirit: 
individual subjects have to perform the reconstruction of the absolute idea. 
But they can only do so in the wider context of objective spirit and its virtual 
reality (i.e., mutual recognition and, hence, normativity) which transcends 
natural immediacy. This again presupposes the existence of nature as the 
backdrop for the self-establishment of the realm of freedom. This whole 
story is told from the standpoint of absolute spirit, which grasps its own activ- 
ity in the medium of the absolute form. The self-referential comprehension 
of the absolute idea qua concrete individual reconstructing its position in 
totality can only be realized if we attempt to determine the absolute as such. 
But, as we have seen, this act should not be one of external reflection. The 
determination of the absolute as absolute must be its selfconstitution, a 
constitution which displays itself in the process of the exposition of the 
absolute. This exposition is carried out by individual thinkers reconstructing 
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the conditions of their being there at all. However, this reflection is bound 
by historical conditions. Therefore, it could not occur that the exhibition of 
the absolute ever came to an end in such a manner that there were no fur- 
ther content of its actuality transparent to finite thinkers. Even the Science of 


Logic has to be its “time comprehended in thought.” 


60 we have 


Yet, if the absolute idea “contains all determinateness within it, 
to give up determining the absolute “only as a sought-for beyond and an 
unattainable goal.” The Hegelian absolute is rather always already with us 
insofar as we determine it in reflection. It is reflection’s determining itself. If 
the absolute idea is the unfolding of logical space and if the Science of Logic 
displays this evolution, there can be no absolute beyond the absolute idea.” 
Hence, nature and spirit “are in general different modes of displaying its 
being there.” The absolute idea does not exist outside of its finite manifesta- 
tions as a given logical order ready to be discovered by finite thinkers who 
aim to reunite with their origin. This is the very essence of Hegel’s absolute 
idealism and of his thoroughgoing anti-representationalism. 

The relation between the absolute idea as absolute form and its exposition, 
its being there in the modes of nature and spirit, cannot be an essential 
relation, to wit a metaphysical relation of being and appearance. There- 
fore, nature and spirit are not mere appearances of the absolute idea but 
rather modes of its exposition. The “emergence of real difference, judgment, 
the process of determining in general”™ is not an external manifestation of 
some hidden metaphysical realm of forms but a self-exposition of actuality. 
There is nothing beyond or behind the manifestation of the absolute in its 
attributes: nature and spirit, and its modes, i.e., in finite beings. In this 
sense, Hegel is a Spinozist of absolute subjectivity. Whereas Spinoza deter- 
mines nature and spirit as attributes of the una substantia, Hegel sees them 
as form determinations of the absolute idea which is absolute subjectivity or 
as Hegel says: “pure personality.” 

The crucial point of Hegel’s dialectic of the absolute is that metaphysical 
reflection must not be external reflection. We cannot determine the abso- 
lute as absolute substance ontologically anteceding our conceptualization 
of it. Otherwise we would fall victim to the dialectic of the absolute in the 
Doctrine of Essence. Therefore, reflection has to become absolute, i.e., self- 
referential. Only in the mode of self-reference can we determine the act of 
determination as self-constitution. For this reason, the relation between the 
Logic and the Realphilosophie has to be a conceptual relation, namely the 
relation of judgment captured by the notorious German wordplay on 
“Urteil,” which Hegel famously “translates” as “the original division of the 


original unity.” 
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The absolute idea is only grasped in the context of a theory of self- 
constitution of logical space, i.e., of the concept in an eminent singular. This 
is why Hegel is perhaps the most astute critic of any variety of Neoplatonism. 
Neoplatonism posits some paradoxical nothing, a pure unity beyond being 
without reflecting on this very act of positing it. Its absolute is posited 
as if it were not posited, a dialectical contradiction exposed by Hegel— 
whence emerges his conception of the absolute as a result of metaphysical 
enquiry.” Hence, even if there were transcendence it could and should not 
be shaped by any determining reflection or, in Hegel’s terminology, by 
external reflection.® “The answer, therefore, to the question: how does the 
infinite become finite? is this: that there is not an infinite which is first of all 
infinite and only subsequently has need to become finite, to go forth into 
[herausgehen] finitude; on the contrary, it is on its own account just as much 
finite as infinite.” 

Hegel’s point about infinity is basically the same as the one employed 
in the overall dialectic of the absolute: the true infinite must not be deter- 
mined over against the finite.” If the question is “how [. . .] the infinite becomes 
‚finite,””' then this question cannot be answered by presupposing an infinite 
which is in-and-for-itself, i.e., always already the infinite, for such infinity 
would be indeterminate and as such determined over against the determi- 
nacy of totality. For this reason, Hegel conceives the infinite or absolute as 
an ongoing process of self-constitution which is not determined over against 
anything external to this very process.” 

The overall end of the Hegelian system in the Encyclopaedia is the absolute 
idea in its actuality, that is, the reflected connection of the absolute idea in 
its yet to be determined universality with its manifestation, its being there. 
As Hegel writes, “this notion of philosophy is the self-thinking Idea, the 
truth aware of itself (§236)—the logical system, but with the signification 
that it is universality approved and certified in concrete content as in its 
actuality.”” It is crucial, for any reading of Hegel, to recognize that the self- 
thinking idea needs approval by concrete content. Otherwise it would be 
reduced to the abstract structure of logical space, the “realm of shadows,” 
as Hegel calls it thereby inverting the Platonic hierarchical order. In order 
to attain actuality, the idea is strictly speaking dependent on nature and 
spirit. It has to form a system, which can only occur in the historically bound 
situation of finite thinkers. In this manner, Hegel avoids determining 
the abstract structure of logical space over against the totality of realized 
determinations. Logic is not opposed to concrete content, since it is nota 
purely formal business. For if we oppose form and content, we already 
invoke a logical distinction in Hegel’s sense: namely the distinction between 
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form and content which is itself one of the categories of Hegel’s Science 
of Logic. 

Hegel orients this whole line of thought towards his notoriously obscure 
doctrine of the three syllogisms of philosophy.” Without pursuing the 
technical question of which logical forms underlie the three syllogisms of 
philosophy, I suggest that Hegel’s use of syllogism should be understood in 
the literal sense of a gathering together, of a Zusammenschluß. The three 
terms of the syllogisms correspond to the three parts of the system: logic, 
nature, and spirit. The simplest way of understanding the form of the three 
syllogisms renders them as follows: 


1. Logic, Nature, Mind. 
2. Nature, Mind, Logic. 
3. Mind, Logic, Nature. 


Setting aside exegetical questions, I suggest understanding the three 
syllogisms as follows. 


1. The first syllogism corresponds to the standard way of interpreting the 
sequence of Logic, Nature, and Mind as a succession. It seems as though 
the logical, absolute idea in some way or other emanates into nature 
which then progresses towards mind. 

2. The second syllogism is already more reflective. It is based on the insight 
that the first syllogism is an activity of the mind penetrating nature with 
regard to its logical foundations, its being structured in an intelligible 
way. The mind becomes aware of the fact that it presupposes the logical 
categories as principles of the intelligiblity of natural processes. 

3. Eventually, the third syllogism draws on the self-referential insight that 
the very reflection of the second syllogism presupposes the logical form 
of the absolute idea, since this expresses the highest formal standard 
of metaphysical reflection according to the Logic. Therefore, it is the 
absolute idea which returns to itself in our penetrating nature with 
regard to its intelligibility. In this sense, nature and spirit are manifesta- 
tions of the absolute idea. As Hegel has it, 


the self-judging of the Idea into its two appearances (§§575, 576) char- 
acterizes both as its (the self-knowing reason’s) manifestations: and in 
it there is a unification of the two aspects:—it is the nature of the fact, 
the notion, which causes the movement and development, yet this 
same movement is equally the action of cognition. The eternal Idea, in 
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full fruition of its essence, eternally sets itself to work, engenders and 
enjoys itself as absolute spirit.” 


Here, absolute spirit does not refer to any transcendent entity or teleo- 
logical guarantee concealed by the potentially misleading appearances. It is 
nothing but the activity of putting the system together. In other words, 
there is no absolute God-like mind in which finite thinkers might partici- 
pate once they reach the status of enlightenment. Any Neoplatonic story 
of this sort is incompatible with Hegel’s dialectic of the absolute and his 
conception of absolute form, the truly infinite. 

The idea behind the three syllogisms of philosophy is the absolute idea 
insofar as it is the absolute method. It is the method that construes itself in 
such a manner that it finally grasps itself as the actuality of the system, 
as that which does the job of conceptualizing totality. The activity of concep- 
tualizing displays itself in the form of nature and spirit, i.e., in the form of 
the absolute idea’s being there. According to Hegel, everything that there is 
intelligible, for everything is determined in the overall conceptual network 
of logical space.” Since there can, in principle, be nothing outside of logical 
space, the reflection of logical space on itself is the only absolute available. 
Given that this absolute reflection takes place in the Science of Logic, Hegel 
can claim to expose the absolute, to make it explicit. The exposition of the 
absolute does not represent the absolute in the potentially distorting medium 
of language. On the contrary, it deconstructs language’s reference to a given 
world order external to reflection. There is no absolute beyond the absolute 
form which is the form of language becoming aware of its speculative role.” 
Therefore, the system gathers together the totality of form determinations 
belonging to the absolute form which necessarily leads to a self-referential 
insight into this very activity. Hegel’s claim to totality does not hypostatize 
the absolute. The absolute does not stand still but continues to manifest 
itself as that which performs the shifts from one determinate conception 
of the absolute to another. This very insight however does not change in 
the same way as the definitions of the absolute change. Hegel thus tries to 
secure the critical position of philosophy by, at the time, subjecting it to the 
patterns of change that it discovers in critical self-reflection. 
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Chapter 5 


Ontology and Dialectic in 
Hegel’s Thought 


Klaus Dusing 
Translated by Andrés Colapinto 


Hegel’s dialectic is grounded in his logic, which, in its essentials, is an 
ontology. It represents, among the diverse dialectical models developed 
in the history of philosophy, a conception of particular renown, one 
whose various filiations extend to the present day. Its philosophical under- 
pinnings lie in a systematic approach to ontology and the theory of 
subjectivity, in which Hegel brings together various forms of ontology and 
distances himself from others. A detailed representation of the variety 
and foundational character of these insights and arguments can surely 
enrich the possibilities and prospects of current dialectical and ontologi- 
cal endeavors. 

Hegel’s dialectic—by turns vigorously championed, neutrally considered, 
or else severely criticized for its logical inconsistencies or epistemic claims— 
was not created in one stroke. It is best understood when one also considers 
the phases of its formation and the arguments behind it. Accordingly, the 
first part of this chapter examines Hegel’s threefold break with tradition 
regarding the law of contradiction, a break which resulted from the forma- 
tion of his dialectic. The second part outlines the theory of categories which 
Hegel presents and implements in the section on Objective Logic of the 
Science of Logic, as well as the type of ontology underlying this theory (with 
its various ontological forms), and the functioning of dialectic itself as the 
developmental principle of the theory. The task of the third part will then 
be to show how the entire dialectical sequence of categories is grounded in 
an “I think,” which Hegel—unlike Kant—reinterprets metaphysically as 
absolute subjectivity. The chapter concludes with the question: In what does 
foundational “First Philosophy” consist—in ontology and metaphysics, or 
in an (albeit critical) epistemology? 
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I. The development of the dialectic. Hegel’s threefold 
break with traditional thought 


The remarkable train of thought in Hegel’s fully developed dialectic is 
grounded on three tectonically layered breaks with traditional thought 
and traditional logic. These breaks can be discerned in the history of the 
development of Hegel’s thinking in his Frankfurt period (1797-1800) and 
Jena period (1801-1807). In the early “theological” Frankfurt texts, Hegel 
identifies the infinite, One Being and Life as the ultimate ground of 
religion, particularly Christian religion. According to the early idealist 
conception which Hegel held at the time, this absolute must indeed be 
presupposed, but is not graspable through conceptual thought; it can only, 
for him, be experienced in a feeling of unity, or become evident through an 
immediate intellectual intuition. Finite, reflecting understanding, however, 
fails when it attempts to think it. For Hegel “everything expressed about the 
divine in the language of reflection is eo ipso contradictory (widersinnig)”; 
and “distracts (zerüttet) the understanding which takes it up and for which 
it is a contradiction (Widerspruch).”! Such contradictoriness does not arise 
from the understanding thinking through its finite determinations, which 
are immanent to it, but rather in its attempt to think infinite life. This does 
not mean, however, that the infinite and divine should therefore be consid- 
ered nonexistent and meaningless. Herein lies Hegel’s first break with 
traditional thought; the principle of (non-) contradiction does not hold 
universally for him. Taken by themselves, the finite determinations of 
understanding or reflection must of course accord with this logical princi- 
ple, if they are to attain intelligible validity. However, for the relation of 
finite thinking to the infinite, or more specifically, for an insight into the 
contradiction of finite determinations in their relation to each other, over 
against the infinite that underlies them, contradiction does not count as 
the annihilation of meaning; such contradiction rather indicates the mean- 
ingful, negative significance and presence of the infinite in the finite. 

In his early Jena drafts (1801-1803), this basic idea is further developed 
by Hegel on the basis of a new systematic conception. For Hegel the abso- 
lute can now no longer be merely the inapprehensible and inconceivable 
content of a feeling or of an intellectual, mystical intuition; it must, on his 
view, be conceivable as the ground—apprehensible in terms of content—of 
religion, but also of nature as well as the activities of Spirit in general, and 
must be explicable in its foundational significance. Hegel thus proposes the 
project of a rational metaphysics (Vernunftmetaphysik) of the absolute and 
the infinite, a project whose beginnings he had already indicated at the very 
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end of his Frankfurt period (1800). One cannot, however, begin abruptly 
with an exhibition of the absolute and infinite. A justificatory introduction 
and propaedeutic is necessary, and this consists, according to Hegel’s earlier 
Jena conception, in a logic of finite reflection, or of the finite, thinking I. 
This logic is not yet speculative; its task, which for Hegel was lacking in 
Kant, is to systematically unfold the finite, pure determinations which are 
immanent to the understanding or to reflection—i.e., to develop these 
determinations through oppositional pairings and their respective rela- 
tional interconnection, thus bringing about yet another oppositional pair. 
In this way, according to Hegel, one can remove the obstacles on the part 
of finite intellectual thinking (endliches Verstandesdenken)? which stand in the 
way of a speculative attainment of the absolute. Hegel uses the term “antin- 
omies” to refer to these oppositions of finite determinations of the under- 
standing, or of the finite, reflecting I; with this concept, however, Hegel 
does not, as does Kant, mean an opposition of propositions, but rather of 
pure, logical concepts; and at this point the method for the elaboration of 
such concepts is, for Hegel, dialectic. ° 

Because finite, pure determinations of the understanding set up “antino- 
mies” of this sort in that, for instance, they oppose one another as 
predicates in judgments about the same subject (the being [Seiende], as 
one should add) and therefore lay claim to validity in equal measure while 
also nullifying (aufheben) the validity of the other, Schelling named such a 
logic—clearly with Hegel’s early logic in mind—‘scientific skepticism.”* In 
this conception of logic we now see Hegel’s second break with traditional 
thinking. It is not only in thinking the infinite that intellectual thinking 
( Vestrandesdenken) ends up in contradictions; in the systematic construction 
and development of its own finite determinations, those that belong to it 
essentially, contradictions already result. According to the principle of 
(non-) contradiction, such contradictory terms can neither exist nor be 
meaningfully thought. For Hegel, each of these opposed pure determina- 
tions of the understanding are of course, taken on their own, invalid; but 
they are not rendered meaningless. Rather, in the overall elaboration and 
nullification (Aufhebung) of opposed finite determinations, the infinite is 
for him already present in a negative way. 

Hegel’s first break with traditional thinking consisted in the claim that, 
while the understanding, in thinking the infinite and divine, is toppled and 
“shattered” in immanent contradictions, the infinite is not thereby viewed 
as nonexistent or meaningless. The second break with traditional thinking 
consists in the further claim that the understanding, in methodically think- 
ing through its own finite determinations, ends up in “antinomies” and 
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contradictions that belong to it essentially, whereby it realizes that it cannot 
be an adequate faculty for the cognition of truth. Its determinations can- 
not, according to the principle of contradiction, lay claim to true validity; 
but for Hegel they are not thereby meaningless. Rather, in them and in 
their contradictions the negative presence of the in-finite is manifested. 
It is present and effective precisely in the “antinomies” and contradictions 
of finite understanding or finite reflection. Hegel preserves the logical 
sense of the principle of contradiction insofar as the mutually contradicting 
finite determinations cannot be valid on their own. Metaphysically, how- 
ever, he oversteps the principle when he nevertheless grants them meaning 
with his claim that the infinite is present in these oppositions and contradic- 
tions of the finite. According to Hegel, this insight is attained by reason 
in the negative sense. Such a reason applies itself, as does Kantian reason in 
the Transcendental Dialectic, to “antinomies” and contradictions which it 
can’t avoid, which, in fact—otherwise than in Kant—it cannot even resolve; 
but it recognizes, going beyond mere fixating understanding, that, in these 
oppositions of the finite, the infinite manifests itself. 

Hegel’s early concept of dialectic remains thoroughly focused on this 
logic of the finite and on the negative side of the infinite. He envisages only 
a negative dialectic as the method of developing the finite determinations 
of the understanding through “antinomies.” The positive counterpart—a 
cognition of the absolute as it is really determined in itself—demands 
or “postulates,” according to Hegel’s conception at the time, a higher 
cognitive faculty, namely an intellectual intuition of the divine and the 
infinite?; and if these contents of intellectual intuition are to be developed 
into conscious metaphysical knowledge through a philosophical system of 
the absolute, then what is needed is a synthesis of intellectual intuition and 
a subordinate but indispensable finite reflection. 

In this notion of a constitutive, although subordinate, function of finite 
reflection in the systematic cognition of the absolute, Hegel distinguishes 
himself, at the outset of his metaphysics of the absolute, from Schelling. 
Schelling joins Hegel in supporting this metaphysics in principle, but 
nonetheless does not consider reflection of this sort to be necessarily 
required for it, accepting rather only intellectual intuition as cognition 
of the absolute. For Hegel, as we have seen, this positive cognition of the 
absolute and infinite presupposes the logic of finite reflection as a propae- 
deutic, as well as negative dialectic, and the cognition of the negative 
presence of the infinite in the conflict of the finite.° 

However, in such a cognition of the absolute through the synthesis of 
intellectual intuition and reflection, intellectual intuition remains a bald, 
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unproven assumption. Soon thereafter, therefore (beginning with the 
system outline of 1804/05), Hegel comes to dissociate himself from this 
idea of two sources of cognition, in favor of the theory that a higher specu- 
lative unity can be developed out of the opposition of finite determinations 
in one and the same line of argument. In this way the dialectic is no longer 
merely negative, but rather becomes speculative. 

In the execution of this conception we see that Hegel carries out a third 
break with traditional thinking. First, as has already been discussed, the 
understanding arrives at contradictions when it attempts to think the 
infinite, which however does not for this reason become in any way mean- 
ingless. It is then demonstrated that, in thinking through its own finite 
determinations, the understanding is thrown into “antinomies” and con- 
tradictions. The principle of contradiction is still logically valid in this 
domain, so that these finite determinations, caught in a contradiction, can 
lay no claim to validity; but it does not hold in a metaphysical sense; the 
determinations are not meaningless, because in them the infinite is signifi- 
cant in a negative way. In his conception of method from 1804/05 onwards, 
Hegel now also does away with this logical sphere of finite determinations 
of the understanding, seen as a self-contained realm in which the principle 
of contradiction is still logically but not metaphysically valid, and thus 
carries out the third and final break with traditional thinking, one which 
leads to speculative dialectic. 

According to this new methodological approach, one begins from a still 
immediately universal, not yet differentially developed determination, 
e.g., as in the Logic of 1804/05, from the category of quality as such.” If this 
is then thought of as a determinate category, the result is first of all the 
category of reality. Alongside this category, taken as a determinate, limited, 
and therefore finite meaning, there is set an opposite determination, which 
is likewise finite. It does not, for Hegel, remain opposed only as contradic- 
tory (as non-reality in the example above) but rather constitutes—as the 
opposed determination which in its content is itself a category of quality— 
the contrary of reality, qualitative negation, something like deficit. Thus 
Hegel transforms, often quite consistently, contradictory oppositions into 
contrary ones, which Trendelenburg,’ in his criticism, holds to be impossi- 
ble. The finite determinations attained in this way constitute, due to their 
conceptual status and not to their specific noematic content, opposed 
characteristics as internal differentiations of the original, universal category 
from which they issued. Hegel stresses in the Encyclopedia that, after the first 
step of positing an immediate universal determination, the second step, 
namely the differentiation of opposed particular determinations, belongs 
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to the sphere of finitude.’ It is here that negative-dialectical opposition 
takes place, as the first negation within a methodical progression through a 
group of categories. 

It is the third step, the negation of this negation, what is decisive for the 
new conception. The mutually opposed particular determinations—in our 
example, reality and qualitative negation—are negatively related to each 
other, contradicting each other as determinations of the original whole. 
But in this oppositional relation each determination has its opposed deter- 
mination in itself. Reality is not negation, and is therefore itself negative; 
qualitative negation, insofar as it itself signifies something with a determinate 
content, is a reality of some sort. According to the argument thus outlined, 
an argument which Hegel later refines, the opposed determinations of 
quality constitute a new unity, in itself negative, which as a second negation 
in turn negates the first oppositional one. In the example of the above- 
mentioned logic of quality of the Jena period, this is limit (Grenze) or 
limitation (Limitation), as the internally opposed unification of reality and 
qualitative negation. Thus, in one and the same methodological process, 
a higher unity of mutually contradictory determinations is reached; no 
longer must another source of cognition, an intellectual intuition, be 
“postulated” to this end. The cost for this, of course, is that the principle 
of contradiction no longer retains its own realm but rather, in the second 
phase of the methodological progression, has at best (in a purely logical 
fashion) the transitory significance of rendering the mutually opposed 
determinations invalid in their finitude, without however making them 
meaningless or nonexistent. Already in the Skepticism essay of 1802, Hegel 
explains, in the context of his negative assessment of the second part of 
Plato’s Parmenides and its multiple “antinomies”: “The so-called principle 
of contradiction therefore holds so little truth—of even a formal kind— 
for reason, that, on the contrary, every proposition of reason regarding 
concepts must contain in itself a violation of that principle.”!" 

Hegel maintains this outlook later as well: according to the Science of Logic, 
for example, “the thinking of contradiction is the essential moment of the 
Concept.”!! Against Trendelenburg’s formal-logical critique of Hegel’s 
violation of, for example, the prohibition of contradiction, Rosenkranz 
attempts to rescue Hegelian dialectic in the face of formal logic by classify- 
ing Hegelian contradiction as real or metaphysical rather than logical 
contradiction.” This type of criticism of Hegel, as well as the rescue attempt, 
has since been undertaken again many times, in various forms. The formal- 
logical criticism tends not to grapple in detail with the way in which the 
metaphysical foundation Hegel provides for logic is the real reason, as 
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Hegel himself in fact indicates, for his violation of the principle of logic. 
The Rosenkranzian rescue attempt, on the other hand, misses Hegel’s cri- 
tique of formal logic as a logic of merely finite determinations. The decisive 
systematic question for Hegel’s speculative dialectic surely consists in asking 
whether and how a higher unity—which is attained through negation of 
negation, and which preserves, in their mutual contradiction, the immedi- 
ately preceding finite determinations as dependent moments—can itself 
be coherently thought. In any case, the above-outlined history of the devel- 
opment of Hegelian dialectic as an argumentative sequence helps clarify 
how and why Hegel could arrive at this theory of dialectic in the first place. 
The layered, threefold break with traditional thinking, which ultimately 
leads to speculative dialectic, is based, as has been shown, on ever more 
highly positioned, but also more elaborately developed claims regarding 
systematic and rational knowledge of the absolute, which is essentially 
thought of as the infinite. 


II. Forms of ontology and dialectic in 
Hegel’s Objective Logic 


Already in Hegel’s Jena drafts, dialectic was fundamentally the methodolog- 
ical development of pure logical and ontological determinations. In the 
Science of Logic (1812-1816, 2”! ed. 1832), Hegel now explains that his new 
Objective Logic “takes the place” of hitherto existing ontology, that is, of 
metaphysica generalis as well as metaphysica specialis regarding soul, world, 
and God.” He thereby adopts, first, the fundamental determination of 
ontology—whose name was first coined in the early seventeenth century 
from the Greek to on (being [Seiende])—as a foundational science, as it was 
already conceived by Plato in the Sophist and Aristotle in the Metaphysics; 
according to this conception, there exists a science of pure, basic determi- 
nations of being as such, belonging to it intrinsically, regardless of whether 
it may be determined in terms of real contents, as e.g., inanimate, or ani- 
mate, or mental, or however else. Being as such underlies all these specific 
determinations in its universality. According, therefore, to this classical 
designation of the fundamental character of ontology, it is not decided 
from the outset, as is sometimes the case today, that a being (Seiende) is 
essentially a bare perceptual object; for the claim that only this can be a 
being cannot be presupposed, but must rather, if it is to succeed at all, 
be specifically proven. Second, Hegel adopts in his Objective Logic the 
decisive determinations of metaphysica specialis in its three realms, as they 
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were more precisely distinguished systematically (by Kant in particular), 
namely as rational psychology, cosmology, and theology. Tied to this is the 
fact that Hegel, as much as Kant, takes over the partition of metaphysics 
into metaphysica generalis and specialis,'* yet reunites them in his logic in one 
unified foundational science. 


Hegel’s Objective Logic, then, in this sense “takes the place”! 


of ontology 
and metaphysica specialis, since Hegel calls for significant modifications 
which he sees as improvements. He accordingly purges ontological as 
well as special-metaphysical determinations of thought of the contents of 
sensible intuition with which they had traditionally been commingled. Kant 
had already undertaken this for the universal ontological determinations 
or categories, eliminating from them, e.g., space, time, and intuitable 
movement, and Hegel in general follows him in this regard; but for the 
special-metaphysical noematic contents, in particular for soul and world, it 
is Hegel who first carries out the purification of admixed sensible, temporal, 
and spatial determinations. Out of these special-metaphysical determinations, 
he brings into relief (heraushebt) the pure categorial determinations of 
thought; this allows him to reunite ontology and special metaphysics. Thus 
in his Objective Logic Hegel explicates not only determinations of thought 
that are in themselves simple and non-relational, but also increasingly 
complex categories of essence and relation; that is, he develops, in nonsen- 
suous, purely intellectual contents, both ontological and special-metaphysical 
determinations as sequences of categories pertaining to being and essence. 
In this connection, Hegel adopts from Aristotle and also from Kant the 
term “category” for a determination of being or essence, and qualifies its 
purely ontological sense as “objective,” since such determinations should at 
first count as being (seiend) in themselves—as yet without the supplement 
of how, and through which subject, they are thought. Hegel does not, 
however, assume the sense of judgment that is bound up with the term 
“category” for Aristotle and Kant, namely that categories, excepting ousia 
or substantia, are predicates in judgments about beings. For Hegel, the 
structure of a judgment, with separated concepts and the empty, simple 
copula, is in principle not in a position to adequately express the specula- 
tive contents of thought. 

From this, then, there results for Hegel a further, decisive modification 
and improvement with respect to traditional metaphysica generalis and specialis 
as well as the Kantian theory of categories. He reproaches the latter—as do 
all idealists—for a lack of systematic development.” As should be clear from 
the discussion above, however, a systematic explication of this sort cannot, 
for Hegel, be carried out following the pattern of the forms of judgment; 
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accordingly, the method for the unfolding of his ontology is not for Hegel 
the logic of judgment. Rather, the method for the systematic development 
of pure ontological and metaphysical determinations of thought is specula- 
tive dialectic, which also, according to Hegel, guarantees the completeness 
of the determinations. Hegel conceives, therefore, a dialectical ontology. 
The ontological pure determinations of thought, as the foundation of all 
specific determinations of that which exists at various levels of being, can 
for Hegel be systematically and thoroughly developed only through such a 
dialectic. With this method, an ontological determination is first posited 
immediately with the conceptual status of universality. It must then be 
grasped as something determinate in its meaning, to which an equally 
determinate category, issuing from the same sphere of content, is contrarily 
opposed—as was seen above, e.g., in the case of reality and qualitative 
negation—that is, as an “antinomy” of two particularities that are opposed 
according to their conceptual status. From this, there results through the 
negation of this phase of opposition of finite determinations a return 
to unity and wholeness, which however has now been further developed 
and includes in itself the opposition and contradiction of these finite deter- 
minations as a higher, more differentiated unity. According to Hegel, its 
conceptual status is singularity, which in itself is once again universality. 
This then becomes the point of departure for further sequences of catego- 
ries, until this very dialectical development of thought is itself reached as 
a thematic content, which for Hegel, as will be discussed below, is pure 
thinking itself. 

The dialectically explicated fundamental determinations of thought have 
an ontological significance and encompass different, distinctly layered 
noematic contents of being (Sein) or a being (Seinde) as such, since for 
Hegel it holds as a principle of knowledge that, “What is thought, is; and 
what is, exists only insofar as it is thought.”'? Hegel advocates, therefore— 
similarly to Descartes or even Plato, but with significant modifications due 
to his dialectic—an epistemological rationalism. He argues this explicitly 
in his Philosophy of Subjective Spirit, namely in his theory of the human 
cognitive faculty and its internal structures, which however presupposes his 
logic and ontology as already valid. Hegel does not expound his epistemo- 
logical conception in a theory of knowledge that is still prior to this logic 
and ontology, as Locke and in particular Kant demanded: this would mean 
that only when it is epistemologically proven that human thinking is 
capable of a priori, purely intellectual knowledge (which Kant of course 
doubts) can pure determinations of thought also be developed as valid 
determinations of a being as such. Hegel, however, takes the investigation 
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of the possibilities and, when necessary, the limits of the human cognitive 
faculty to be a component part of philosophical psychology, which logic 
and ontology precede as its fundament. It can here only be pointed out 
that, amidst all the specific differences and similarities between their 
theories of knowledge, the fundamental systematic disagreement between 
Kant and Hegel” concerns which theory should count as first, foundational 
philosophy: epistemology as the theory of the accomplishments of the 
cognitive faculty, which corresponds to Kant’s theory, or rather ontology 
and—as remains to be seen—philosophical theology as the basis for more 
concrete theories of nature and mind, which is Hegel’s conception. 

Since, for Hegel, logic—as ontology and ontotheology—is first philoso- 
phy, and since it is to be developed systematically, the question of which 
determination it can begin with is of considerable importance to it. The 
Phenomenology leads, according to Hegel, only to the position of pure 
ontological thinking as such. The first immanent contents of thought, how- 
ever, must in themselves be fully presuppositionless and free of mediation, 
and thus may not already contain other, underived determinations. This 
logic can therefore begin neither with the concept “I” nor with the concept 
“God,” since these concepts are much too substantial and complex.” Even 
the very concept of beginning, distinguished, for example, from continua- 
tion, cannot be the content of the first category, since this concept is also 
too complex. Only that noematic content which is thought with the begin- 
ning, and which contains no mediation and no determination of content 
whatsoever, can be conceived as the first thought; and for Hegel, this 
has the meaning: being. For Hegel it serves as the categorial fundament of 
the bare “it is” in everyday speech. It can only be thought as “indeterminate 
immediacy.”*! These negative expressions indicate that what is thought here 
is what is radically void of content, that is, noematically: nothing. Being and 
nothing are in this respect identical; according to Hegel they are, however, 
also opposed to each other. This can only be understood if one assumes 
that, already at the beginning of the logic, the dialectical method is not only 
performed on pure determinations of thought, but is itself thought as 
noematic content; dialectic, since it is still at the very beginning, is here 
thought in its most simple immediacy. It then follows that being and 
nothing should also be grasped as immediately opposed, and that from this 
opposition the turning of these determinations into each other, becoming, 
arises. The specific form of dialectic is at this juncture not yet the “transition” 
(Ubergehen) of a distinct, determinate category of being into another one, 
but rather a fully immediate “accomplished transition” ( Übergegangensein)” 
of one determination of thought into the other.” Thus the first, initiatory 
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development of the determinations of being is not a connection of intel- 
lectual contents which already exist in themselves, but rather the dialectical 
process at its lowest, still wholly immediate level, which is thought in these 
very determinations and movements of thinking. As modes of being, or 
better, of process, these determinations also precede the more complexly 
determined categories of “something” (Etwas) or “determinate being,” 
(Daseiende) which for Hegel correspond to the Platonic on (being). 

It is with something as such, or determinate being, that Hegel begins 
his explication of singular ontological categories as they also appear, 
with comparable significance, in traditional ontology or first philosophy. 
Determinate being or Platonic “on,” however, is not for Hegel an originally 
simple, highest genus, but rather a determination which has already been 
synthetically constructed, and whose elements, as discussed above, are the 
initial ontological determinations of logic provided at the outset by Hegel. 

Determinate being, or something in general, is then dialectically devel- 
oped. Thus it must be thought—according to the axiom Omnis determinatio 
est negatio, which Hegel generally accepts—as a determinate category, which 
is opposed to that which it is not; this is at first, as one can elucidate, the 
contradictorily opposed not-something. Yet this not-something belongs in 
terms of content to the sphere of determinate being; and that not-some- 
thing which in its content is a determinate being, is the other. In this 
way the contrary that is required in the dialectic is clearly and visibly 
constituted through this categorial development. Thus, something and 
other are situated in this opposition as finite ontological determinations, 
moreover with the conceptual status of particularity. In the dialectical devel- 
opment they constitute the phase of finitude. Now, something and other are 
each in this opposition others to each other; there remains no simple some- 
thing; something rather transitions into other. From this ensues the other in 
itself, or the other of itself, as the entire meaning of the moments of this 
transition, or as their universality, henceforth differentiated in itself. 

This other as such, as the other of itself, is for Hegel, as he first adds in 
the second edition of the Science of Logic, “to heteron of Plato, who opposes it 
as one of the moments of totality to the One, and in this way ascribes to the 
other a nature of its own.”” In the background stands Plato’s Sophist, in 
which a sketch is developed for history’s first pure ontology, one which no 
longer mixes cosmological or natural-philosophical determinations into 
the concept of the “being” as such. Thus parallels can be drawn between 
determinate being and the on, between the determinate something or 
“one” and the tauton, the simple self-identical, and between the other as 
such and the thateron or to heteron, all as “moments of the totality.” Hegel of 
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course fundamentally alters the Platonic meaning of thateron with his 
definition of other as such or the other of itself. While for Plato the other 
or the different (thateron) always stands, in the Sophist, in relation to an 
other which is distinct from itself,” and thus is not something different in 
itself, for Hegel it signifies, as the other of itself, the other that has opposi- 
tion in itself, in which the preceding opposed determinations “something” 
and “other”—thus the finite moments of determinate being as such, which 
contradict each other in the progression of thought—are preserved. In this 
dialectical development, and in the discussion of the resulting speculative 
unity, Hegel perpetrates the very contradiction?’ which Plato specifically 
avoids in his dialectical explication of the highest genera as the most 


universal determinations of the “idea of being.””* 


The conception of 
speculative dialectic is thus for Hegel the basis, in terms of method and 
content, for the meaning of these ontological determinations and their 
development. Hegel calls the specific form of dialectic for such simple and 
non-relational, but not fixed, categories “transition”; one meaning passes 
over into the following one, and does not remain unchanged in this 
conceptual development. A remark of Hegel’s in fact indicates that this 
dialectical metamorphosis of ontological, “objective” determinations of 
thought, or categories, is headed towards a determinate meaning or goal; 
for him, something (Etwas) is “only the beginning of the subject,” which 
first attains a more differentiated and concrete significance in the pure 
concept thinking itself.” This indicates that the methodical development 
of ontological determinations leads to a theory of a higher level, namely to 
a theory of pure subjectivity thinking itself. 

However, if—without this foreknowledge—the development of ontologi- 
cal categories is considered only for itself, it can be classified under the 
idea of a universalist ontology. Such an ontology explicates only the pure 
determinations of a being as such, irrespective of its possible specifications 
of content, and thus of whether, for example, it is inanimate, animate, 
mental, or the like. Such a universalistic ontology is already outlined by 
Plato in the Sophist, as well as by Aristotle in the Categories and in parts in 
the Metaphysics, or by Kant as the pure structure of thoughts, or rather of 
categories. It will become clear, however, that Hegel locates this type of 
ontology in a different metaphysical context. 

The decisive problem in carrying through speculative dialectic consists 
in the question of how opposition and contradiction can be generated 
and become logically consistent parts of the resulting higher unity. This 
problem was apparent above in the progression of opposed determinations 
from something and other to the other of itself. In the “determinations of 
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reflection”—from identity to contradiction—belonging to essence, Hegel 
discusses it specifically and thematically; what was previously only copresent 
in carrying out the method is now itself categorially explicit. In these “deter- 
minations of reflection,” Hegel takes on the traditional logical axioms and, 
within his dialectical ontology, reinterprets them—independently of their 
propositional form—in terms of their essential contents. 

Thus for him identity does not in fact mean A = A, but rather absolute 
equality-with-itself (absolutes Sich-Gleichsein), which does not separate itself 
from what is different from it, but rather contains it in itself.” Out of this, 
Hegel develops difference (Unterschied) , diversity (Verschiedenheit) , and then, 
in a difficult line of thought which should here at least be summarized, 
opposition and contradiction. Opposition is for Hegel the synthetic rela- 
tion that finally emerges from absolute identity, namely the opposition of, 
on the one hand, the identical as the like (Gleiche) that withdraws itself (sich 
abhebt) from the “other” and therein relates itself to itself, and on the other 
hand its opposite, the nonidentical as the unlike (Ungleiche), which negates 
this “like” and therein relates itself to itself. These two poles of opposition 
are, however, the “positive” and the “negative.”*! These are, according to 
Hegel, no longer distinguished through outer reflection, as are like and 
and unlike; rather, this distinguishing and negative relating to each other 
now enter into the meaning-components themselves. Thus the “positive” is 
that ‘like’ which is itself, in its meaning, distinguished from what is opposed 
to it, and therefore stands in a negative relation to it and is in this way itself 
negative. The “negative” is likewise that unlike which, in its meaning, con- 
tains the negative relation to the “positive,” but for this very reason obtains 
its own meaning, existing for itself, and is therein positive. 

Among the complex and richly varied arguments that ensue from this, 
one thought, crucial in my opinion, should be highlighted here. To both 
opposed moments, there belongs, at first, only the negative relation to the 
respective other, and this negative relation is certainly an internal meaning- 
component of each of the two moments. However, this does not yet ensure 
that the related, opposed moment itself enters into the internal meaning- 
content of either the “positive” or the “negative.” Hegel tries to show that 
this is also necessary, in the subsequent considerations which lead to the 
category of contradiction: On the one hand, the “positive” is, through its 
negative relationship to what is opposed to it, itself negative, and in this 
respect is also the “negative”; it posits the “negative” in itself, but simultane- 
ously excludes it from itself as what is opposed to it, and is therefore contra- 
dictory. On the other hand, the “negative” attains, through its relation to 
the “positive,” its own independent, determinate meaning; it is therefore 
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positive and in this respect is the “positive,” which it posits in itself but 
simultaneously excludes from itself as what is opposed to it, thus rendering 
itself contradictory. According to Hegel, then, each moment has in itself 
not only the negative relation to the other, but also the meaning of this 
other as posited and negated in itself. The concept of contradiction as such 
then ensues as the entire relation of these moments, which are themselves 
essentially formed in this way, i.e., as contradictory. Since, however, the 
“positive” and the “negative,” as well as their contradictory sense, are them- 
selves ontological categories, Hegel can formulate an axiom as offensive to 
the understanding as: “everything is inherently contradictory.”” 

It makes sense to say that the negative relation of the “positive” to its 
opposed moment can be included in its internal meaning; this holds also 
for the negative relationship of the “negative” to what is opposed to it. 
It does not yet follow, however, that the specific meaning-content of the 
corresponding opposed determination is itself to be included in the 
meaning of either the “positive” or the “negative”; that is, it does not yet 
follow, as Hegel claims, that “each is itself and its other.”*? This thought 
presupposes, rather, that in the whole sequence of “determinations of 
reflection,” an absolute identity is to be differentially developed which, 
as the absolute, contains difference, diversity, and indeed opposition and 
contradiction in itself. The basis for this is Hegel’s model of the absolute, 
which for him is essentially the infinite.** As Hegel had already asserted 
earlier, the infinite comprehends in itself everything finite, but in a peculiar 
manner, namely in that it is negatively present in the finite as its omnipres- 
ent contradiction. Hegel’s intricate line of thought regarding opposition 
and contradiction is thus difficult to see as a reasoned proof, one whose 
result is the necessity of thinking contradiction and contradictory moments 
within absolute identity; rather, it is clearly rife with presuppositions. What 
is presupposed, and formative for the entire line of thought, is that absolute 
identity or the infinite, which contains in itself the finite determinations 
or moments and their contradictory meaning, is to be thought as the under- 
lying basis for every stage and every differentiation. 

This conception of the infinite and, more specifically, of absolute identity 
also forms, for Hegel, the basis, first, for the claim that the traditional 
logical and ontological axioms—from the principle of identity, through the 
principle of diversity and the principle of opposition, to the principle of 
contradiction and of ground—can be traced back to the pure categorial 
determinations of thought that are immanent to them, independently of 
the outer form of sentences, and second, that these are to be brought into 
a systematic and speculative interrelation through a process of conceptual 
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development. For neither the logical and ontological axioms, nor their 
underlying categories as “determinations of reflection” belonging to essence, 
can simply coexist indifferently to each other. Finally, in this process of 
development, thematic determinations of thought are discussed which 
are themselves crucial steps in the dialectical method made explicit at the 
end of the Science of Logic, namely identity, difference and opposition, con- 
tradiction and—as the unity which results—ground. These determinations, 
from identity to contradiction and ground are thus central for the concep- 
tion and progression of Hegelian dialectic. 

In the development of these “determinations of reflection,” and in the 
Logic of Essence in general, the specific form of dialectic is no longer, as it 
was for the internally simple categories of being, a “transition,” but rather 
an illusory, negative “shining into another” (Scheinen in Anderes) ?° The 
categories of essence developed here are relational categories; and the very 
negative relation of the “positive” and the “negative”—in which each 
moment negates the other, i.e., posits it as “shine” (Schein), but therein 
attains and retains its own meaning—exhibits such a “shining into another.” 
In this type of dialectical progression, one determination of thought does 
not simply transition into the other, opposed one, as occurs, e.g., in “some- 
thing” and “other,” but rather maintains itself in its negative relation to its 
other; and it is only the further categorial process that first yields a transfor- 
mation and development of meaning. With this manner of dialectical pro- 
gression, whether it be “transition” or negative “shining into another,” Hegel’s 
ontology in the “Objective Logic” proves itself to be a process ontology. The 
dialectical movement brings about a metamorphosis of categories, in which 
they have no fixed, rigid meaning, but rather represent only noematic points 
or phases in this process of categorial development. One such phase is the 
relationship between substance and accident; in a substance ontology, as 
opposed to a process ontology, this is conceived as a fundamental relation- 
ship. It can also be conceptualized in Hegel’s process ontology, but only as a 
transitory phase in a progression through relational categories. The funda- 
mental determination of ontology remains, for Hegel, process. 


Ill. Hegel’s logic of the concept and the theory 
of absolute subjectivity 


With the development of the categories of the Objective Logic—the 
Hegelian version of ontology and various parts of special metaphysics— 
speculative logic is, however, not yet complete. Beyond these categories of 
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relation, one must also develop pure determinations of thought regarding 
relationship to self (Selbstrelation)—not only an existing or persisting 
self-relation (Selbstbeziehung), but a spontaneous, intellectual one. It is in 
these determinations, according to Hegel, that the “Concept” and its 
increasingly differentiated determinations are to be thought, as explicated 
in the “subjective logic,” and more precisely in the Logic of the Concept. 
“Concept” here denotes not only a noematic meaning-content of thought 
but equally the spontaneous activity of thinking that constitutes it. Since 
this can only be carried out by a subject, Hegel also embraces the Kantian 
pure “I think.” Just as this thinking I, or this pure apperception, is for Kant 
the principle of logical forms and of the categories, Hegel regards the 
“concept,” which for him signifies such a pure, self-related “I think,” as the 
principle underlying pure determinations of thought and of categories. 

Yet Hegel’s notion of the “concept,” as the logical determination of the 
pure “I think” or of pure subjectivity, distinguishes itself essentially from 
Kant’s in two interrelated respects.” First, Hegel’s thinking subjectivity does 
not relate itself to a given manifold of intuition, and is thus not, as it is for 
Kant, characterized by such finitude and limitedness; rather, it first of all 
constitutes this manifold (which it forms intellectually) on its own, namely 
as its own conceptual determinations and the relationships between them. 
Second, this “I think” does not relate itself, with its categories and determi- 
nations of thought, to an object that is different from itself (e.g., to an 
object of nature) but rather purely to itself; in it, it thinks only itself. Such a 
self-thinking subjectivity is for Hegel in the end no longer finite, but rather 
proves itself to be infinite, divine subjectivity. The necessity of examining 
this subjectivity follows naturally, for Hegel, both from the increasingly 
differentiated meaning-enrichment of the categories, which already 
comprehend the infinite, and from the fact that the preceding “objective” 
sequence of pure determinations of thought is grounded in a pure think- 
ing, indeed ultimately in an infinite thought thinking of itself. Hegel sees 
a historical precursor for this in the idea of divine Noesis Noeseos, first of 
all in Aristotle, then also in Plotinus as well as—on Hegel’s interpretation— 
in Christian theology, when it attempts to grasp God in a purely 
philosophical manner.” Hegel, however—in a modern fashion—conceives 
of Noesis Noeseos as a spontaneous, productive activity of an absolute 
subjectivity relating itself to itself. 

In the Objective Logic it was shown that pure determinations of being 
and essence, taken in themselves, have only an ontological significance, 
and can be regarded as component parts of a universalistic ontology. 
Starting, however, with the logic of the pure “I think,” and, as it is further 
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developed, with the logic of an absolute, “infinite” subjectivity which 
“overgrasps” its opposite? 
of the corresponding oppositional determinations, which as such remain 
finite—as “the metaphysical definitions of God.”™® Thus the absolute as infinite, 


divine subjectivity also receives ontological determinations, such as deter- 


8 the categories can be seen—with the exception 


minate being, and it thinks and recognizes itself in them. The absolute, 
or God thinking himself, cannot however be adequately grasped through 
merely ontological determinations, an objection Hegel also levels, for 
example, against Proclus’ idea of God as the One that exists above all 
(überseiend), or against Spinoza’s conception of God as the One Substance. 
Something comparable can be seen in Heidegger’s attempt to think 
historically towards God, through a pure thinking of being as event 
(Ereignis) rather than substance, and of the beings that emerge from it. 
The long journey in which the significance of the categories is enriched 
through dialectical development—from being and determinate being, 
up to absolute subjectivity thinking itself in the cosmos of thought, as the 
philosophical concept of God—cannot be forgone. It then becomes clear, 
however, that being, determinate being, being-for-itself (Fürsichseiendes),, 
substance (Substantielle), etc. are ontological meaning-contents, in which 
infinite, divine subjectivity purely thinks and determines itself, but whose 
contents it, as concept and idea, transcends. It is in this way the true being, 
is consummate in its meaning, i.e., the paradigmatic being. An ontology 
which specifies this as its principle, and which makes less complete beings 
dependent on it, is a paradigmatic ontology in type. Hegel’s speculative 
logic thus develops a universalistic ontology for ontological determinations 
considered for themselves; their categories, however, are sublated (aufgehoben) 
and transformed by the thinking and self-thinking of absolute subjectivity, 
which also grasps itself through these ontological determinations, but just 
as much through intellectual determinations which transcend them. In 
other words, the universalistic ontology is ultimately incorporated into a 
paradigmatic ontology, which comprises a pure philosophical theology of 
subjectivity. Ontology and philosophical theology are thus not, for Hegel, 
two separate realms of pure thinking, but rather only methodologically 
distinct phases in the explication of the paradigmatic being. 

As opposed to a realist ontology of the given (Gegebenheitsontologie), for 
which the being that is to be known is principally understood as something 
real, pregiven outside of the concept and of thinking, Hegel’s logic proves 
moreover to be an idealist constitutive ontology. The meaning-contents of 
the ontological determinations of being and essence are not simply ready 
to hand as existing, but are rather first constituted by the pure thinking 
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subject, the paradigmatic being; they signify intellectual moments of itself 
that it has spontaneously brought about. In these pure determinations of 
thought which it has generated, it recognizes itself thinking itself. 

In the Logic of the Concept or “subjective logic,” where the self-relational, 
immanent determinations of thinking and self-thinking subjectivity are 
explicated, the dialectical process is not “transition,” nor negative “shining 
in another,” but rather “development” (Entwicklung). This signifies that 
a universal noematic conceptual content, which is also accorded determi- 
nate, thinking self-relation, enters into differentiations and oppositions, yet 
maintains, in the negative relation of these to each other, its consistency 
and self-relation, and in this self-determination consequently shapes or 
develops a higher conceptual unity and wholeness that is internally differ- 
entiated; in this unity, furthermore, both the original universality and this 
oppositionality of particulars are preserved as moments in itself. 

Thus the dialectic, which is differentiated, according to the stages of the 
genesis of categories, into three forms—“transition,” negative “shining into 
another,” and “development’—entails the following general method of 
pure thought: First, as the initiation of a movement, a determination of 
thought is posited in an as-yet undifferentiated unity and immediacy and— 
with respect to its conceptual-logical status—in an initial universality. This 
universal determination is then specified and thereby divided into opposed 
finite determinations, which together make up the opposition pertaining 
to this type of movement and process, and which have the conceptual- 
logical status of determinacy or particularity. Finally, unity is once again 
attained at a higher, more differentiated level, out of the opposition and 
contradictory sense of these particular determinations; that is, it constitutes 
an absolute identity that preserves opposition and contradiction specula- 
tively in itself, and which has the conceptual-logical status of singularity 
(Einzelheit), but which contains in itself an enriched and more structured 
version of that original universality. Both the decisive “determinations of 
reflection” belonging to essence—identity, opposition, and contradiction—as 
well as the determinations of the concept—universality, particularity, and 
singularity—are involved in this process.“ 

Hegel also characterizes this dialectical progression in a speculative- 
syllogistic manner, namely (1) as the progression from the universal to 
the particular (U - P), or more precisely: to opposed particularities, (2) as 
the progression from the particular, thus understood, to the singular (P — S) 
and (3) as a return to a henceforth differentiated universality (S- U). It is 
not the case, however, that a particular syllogistic form needs to be followed 
here. As component parts of the content of the syllogism (which is thus not 
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to be understood in a formal sense) the determinations of the concept in 
this way already encompass concrete universality in all its various orienta- 
tions, which are then to be brought to a comprehensive and fully differenti- 
ated concrete universality through a speculative-syllogistically formed 
dialectic. Viewed in its metaphysical completion, however, this universality, 
and with it the dialectical movement of pure determinations of thought, is 
subjectivity thinking and recognizing itself in the categorial determinations 
it has generated.” 

Thus, as has been argued, dialectic and its forms (which are distinguished 
according to their stage of categorial development) are united in this abso- 
lute or infinite subjectivity thinking itself, along with the ontology-forms: 
dialectical ontology, process ontology, and paradigmatic ontology—which 
incorporates universalistic ontology into itself—as well as idealistic constitu- 
tive ontology. The basis for this combination of dialectical and ontological 
forms, however, consists in Hegel’s conception of thinking the absolute at 
different levels as the infinite, an infinite that does not stand over against 
the finite, but rather contains in itself everything finite, with all its opposi- 
tions and contradictions; and the completed determination of this infinite 
proves to be absolute subjectivity thinking itself. 

Conclusion: Hegel’s groundbreaking and productive arguments regarding 
dialectical and ontological forms and their interconnections can doubtless 
enrich contemporary discourse on ontology, its stock of basic determina- 
tions, and their systematic-methodological development. From Hegel’s 
theory one can at least extract and reformulate paradigmatic possibilities 
for such present-day endeavors. Thus an ontology, for example, need not 
only determine what is characteristic of a being insofar as it appears in 
perceptions or in the context of perceptions. Over against this presupposed 
limitation, an ontology should rather explicate the notion of a being as 
such in its pure thought-determinations, and develop these determinations 
systematically and methodologically. It is in principle the task of an episte- 
mology to investigate—antecedently or subsequently— what legitimations 
exist, for example, for the cognition of perceptual objects, and in which 
horizons one can attain representations and cognitions of the pure being as 
such that go beyond the perceptual. 

Standing in the background is the above posed fundamental question of 
what constitutes the content of first philosophy: epistemology, as results in 
particular from Kant’s theory, or ontology, connected if necessary to a 
philosophical theology, as was Hegel’s conception, and the conception ofa 
considerable part of the tradition. Hegel offers his theory of the possibili- 
ties and achievements of the cognitive faculty, from sensuous intuition to 
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thinking, in his Philosophy of Subjective Spirit; and this assumes his 
ontology as its prior basis. The question here arises of how the cognitive 
character of the pure determinations of being and essence can be secured 
if epistemology first arises in the system after ontology, and presupposes it. 
Kant, on the other hand, provides the theory of human knowledge at the 
outset, according to which, then, the only possible ontology is one restricted 
to appearances in space and time. But the basic determinations of even this 
sort of ontology—essentially, for Kant, the categories—must already be 
developed. These can consequently only be pure contents of thought which 
are still without ontological meaning, since this meaning is first disclosed in 
relation to the appearances to which it is restricted. Such a neutral, not yet 
ontological meaning is admittedly not easy to demonstrate for the termini 
ontologici that are the traditional categories; their noematic content clearly 
implies ontological meanings, which however one is initially supposed to 
disregard. Such problems regarding the relationship between ontology and 
epistemology, the priority of one over the other or vice versa, or their mutual 
interdependence, call for renewed philosophical investigation. 
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interprete di Kant, ed. Valerio Verra, Napoli: Prismi, 1981, pp. 13-66; Valerio Verra, 
“Immaginazione trascendentale e intelletto intuitivo,”, pp. 67-89; Robert Pippin, 
Hegel’s Idealism. The Satisfactions of Self-Consciousness, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989, esp. p. 6ff., pp. 16-41, p. 80ff., 175ff. among others. 
Cf. also Klaus Düsing, “Constitution and Structure of Self-Identity: Kant’s Theory 
of Apperception and Hegel’s Criticism,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy 8, 1983, 
pp. 409-431, Klaus Dusing, Hegel und die Geschichte der Philosophie. Ontologie und 
Dialektik in Antike und Neuzeit, Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1983, esp. pp. 196-242 (with additional references) and Klaus Düsing, Das 
Problem der Subjektivität in Hegels Logik (see fn. 3), pp. 109-120, 233-243, p. 380ff. 
among others. 

Cf. Hegel, Hegel’s Science of Logic, 67-78; Werke, 5, 64-78. On the problem of the 
beginning, cf. esp. Dieter Henrich, “Anfang und Methode der Logik,” Hegel im 
Kontext, ed., Dieter Henrich, Frankfurt a.M.: Suhrkamp, 1971, pp. 73-94; cf. also 
related portions of Pippin, Hegel’s Idealism (see fn. 19) pp. 182-188. 

Hegel, Hegel’s Science of Logic, 81; Werke, 5, 81. 

Cf. Hegel, Hegel’s Science of Logic, 81ff.; Werke, 5, 81ff. 

Cf. on this topic Hans-Georg Gadamer, “The Idea of Hegel’s Logic,” (1971), in 
Hegel’s Dialectic: Five Hermeneutical Studies, trans. C. P. Smith, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1976, p. 87ff. Hegel takes specific ontological principles from 
past theories as the background for these “categories,” namely: Parmenides’ 
doctrine for “being” and Heraclitus’ for “becoming,” while for “nothing” he 
identifies Buddhism. 

Adolf Trendelenburg, and many who followed him, criticized this transformation 
of contradictory into contrary opposites; see fn. 8, above. 

Hegel, Hegel’s Science of Logic, 118; Werke, 5, 125-126. In mentioning the “One,” 
Hegel clearly is not alluding to Plato’s Parmenides (cf. Michael Theunissen, Sein 
und Schein. Die kritische Funktion der Hegelschen Logik, Frankfurt a.M.: Suhrkamp, 
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1980, p. 262ff., but see also p. 250ff.); elsewhere, Hegel also often opposes the 
“One” rather than the Same (tauton) to the “Other”; and like Plato in the Sophist, 
he ascribes the “Other” (thateron), as one of the highest genera, its own “Nature.” 
For details and related issues, cf. Klaus Düsing, “Ontologie und Dialektik bei 
Plato und Hegel,” Hegel-Studien 15, 1980, 95-150, esp. 136ff.; Klaus Düsing, “Hegel 
und die klassische griechische Philosophie (Platon, Aristoteles),” in Hegel und 
die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Dietmar Heidemann and Christian Krijnen, 
Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 2007, pp. 46-69, esp. p. 55ff. 

Cf. Plato, The Sophist: A Translation with a Detailed Account of its Theses and 
Arguments, trans. James Duerlinger, New York: Peter Lang, 2005, p. 255d. 

Hegel believes, as is clear from his Lectures on the History of Philosophy, that he 
remains here in agreement with Plato, for example, when he “translates” that 
“what is the other (heteron) is the same, and what is the same (tauton on), is an 
other, and indeed in the same regard and from the same point of view,” (Hegel, 
Lectures on the History of Philosophy, trans. E. S. Haldane and Frances H. Simson, 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1995, v. 2, 64. -translation modified; Werke, 
19, 72), whereas Plato, precisely to avoid contradiction, distinguishes the two 
regards. (cf. The Sophist, 259 c-d.) 

Plato, ibid., 254a. 

Hegel, Hegel’s Science of Logic, p. 115; Werke, 5, 122. 

Cf. Hegel, Hegel’s Science of Logic, p. 411££.; Werke, 6, 37£f. Behind this idea ulti- 
mately lies Hegel’s conception of the Absolute as the Infinite (see below). Due to 
the complexity of argumentation, the exposition of the “determinations of reflec- 
tion” of Essence belong for Hegel to “[the] part of the logic, which is the most 
difficult one,” and which “contains principally the categories of metaphysics and 
of the sciences generally.” Hegel, The Encyclopaedia Logic, p. 179 (translation mod- 
ified); Werke, 8, 235 (Enzyklopddie 1830, §114 remark). 

Cf. Hegel, Hegel’s Science of Logic, p. 424ff.; Werke, 6, 54ff. There has been much 
commentary and—at times critical—interpretation of logic of “reflection” and 
the “determinations of reflection” from Identity to Contradiction and Ground, 
particularly with respect to Opposition and Contradiction; cf. for example John 
McTaggart and Ellis, A Commentary on Hegel’s Logic (1910), New York: Russell & 
Russell, 1964, esp. p. 108ff A shorter commentary is furnished in Geoffrey 
R. G. Mure, A Study of Hegel’s Logic, 1950, Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1984, esp. pp. 96-105; more detailed, largely immanent commentaries and 
interpretations of Hegel’s complex train of thought can be found in Joel Biard, 
et al., Introduction a la lecture de la “Science de la logique” de Hegel. La doctrine de 
Vessence, Paris: Aubier-Montaigne, 1983, esp. pp. 75-101; Leo Lugarini, Orizzonti 
hegeliani di comprensione dell’ essere. Rileggendo la “Scienza della logica” (see fn. 7) esp. 
pp. 288-307; Philippe Soual, Intériorité et réflexion. Etude sur la Logique de l'essence 
chez Hegel, Paris : L’Harmattan, 2000, esp. pp. 263-350; Christian Iber, Metaphysik 
absoluter Rationalität. Eine Studie zu den beiden ersten Kapiteln von Hegels Wesenslogik, 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1990, esp. pp. 370-440, 441-485. On the genesis and 
development in Hegel of the dialectical sequence from identity to contradiction, 
cf. Düsing, “Identität und Widerspruch. Untersuchungen zur Entwicklungsge- 
schichte der Dialektik Hegels,” Giornale di Metafisica, 6 (1984), 315-358. On 
Hegel’s theory of contradiction in general cf. Vittorio Hösle, Hegels System. 
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Der Idealismus der Subjektivität und das Problem der Intersubjektivität. 2 vols., 
Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1987, v. 1. 161-179. 

Hegel, Hegel’s Science of Logic, p. 439; Werke, v. 6, 73. Cf. also 440 (Werke, 6, 75): 
“Speculative thinking consists solely in the fact that thought holds fast contradic- 
tion, and in it, its own self”; cf. also fn. 12 above, and the corresponding text. 
Hegel, Hegel’s Science of Logic, p. 425; Werke, v.6, 56. 

Cf. for example, Hegel, Hegel’s Science of Logic, p. 439, 150 among others (Werke, 6, 
74, and 5, 165). Hegel conceives of a type of metaphysics in which the Absolute 
is grasped as the Infinite, which contains the Finite in itself, as opposed to a type 
of metaphysics which considers the Absolute to be a fully transcendent One that 
is above all else (überseiend), as is the case for the Neoplatonists, and as opposed 
to a type of metaphysics which sees the Absolute as the Good in itself, as did Plato 
or Pseudo-Dionysius. 

Hegel, The Encyclopaedia Logic, pp. 237-238; Werke, 8, 307 (Enzyklopädie 1830, 
8161). Cf. also Hegel, The Encyclopaedia Logic, p. 184; Werke, 8, 241 (Enzyklopädie 
1830, §118). 

Cf. Hegel, Hegel’s Science of Logic, p. 583ff., 589ff., 776ff. Werke, 6, 252ff., 259fF., 
487ff. For (selected) discussions of Hegel’s dispute with Kant’s principles of 
theoretical philosophy, see fn. 19, above. 

Cf. for example, Walter Kern, “Die Aristotelesdeutung Hegels. Die Aufhebung 
des Aristotelischen ‘Nous’ in Hegels ‘Geist,’” Philosophisches Jahrbuch 78 (1971), 
237-259; Leonardo Samona, “Atto puro e pensiero di pensiero nell’ interpretazi- 
one di Hegel,” in Hegel e Aristotele. Atti del Convegno di Cagliari, ed. Giancarlo 
Movia, Cagliari: Edizioni AV, 1995, pp. 203-252; Alfredo Ferrarin, Hegel and 
Aristotle, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001, esp. 118ff., 125ff.; cf. also 
the discussion, and further indications of literature, in Klaus Düsing, “Hegel und 
die klassische griechische Philosophie” (see fn. 25) esp. 62ff. 

Hegel, The Encyclopaedia Logic, p. 290; Werke, 8, 371 (Enzyklopddie 1830, §215 
remark). 

Hegel, The Encyclopaedia Logic, p. 135; Werke, 8, 180 (Enzyklopddie 1830, §85). 
Hegel, The Encyclopaedia Logic pp. 237-238; Werke, 8, 307 (Enzyklopddie 1830, 
8161). Cf. also, for example, Hegel, Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, translated from the 
1830 edition, together with the Zusätze by W. Wallace and A.V. Miller, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2007 (see fn. 18) 183; Werke, 10, 233 (Enzyklopädie 1830, §442). 
Cf. Hegel, Hegel’s Science of Logic, pp. 824-844; Werke, 6, 547-572. Hegel’s general 
portrayals of his dialectical method first attain argumentative power, and virtuo- 
sic conceptual plasticity, when they are carried through for singular categories or 
groups of categories. Among the numerous interpretations of the “absolute Idea” 
or of the dialectical method, cf. for example the detailed commentary in 
Ludovicus De Vos, Hegels Wissenschaft der Logik. Die absolute Idee, Bonn: Bouvier, 
1983. On responses to Hegel’s dialectic, see fn. 12, above. On the different forms 
of dialectic, cf. for example Rainer Schäfer: Die Dialektik und ihre besonderen Formen 
in Hegels Logik (see. fn 3) esp. p. 202ff., 295-322. On the speculative-syllogistic 
version of dialectic in Hegel’s characterization of the absolute method cf. Hans- 
Friedrich Fulda, “Hegels Dialektik als Begriffsbewegung und Darstellungsweise,” 
Seminar: Dialektik in der Philosophie Hegels, ed. Rolf-Peter Horstmann, Frankfurt 
a.M.: Suhrkamp, 1978, esp. 154ff.; cf. also Klaus Düsing, Das Problem der Subjektivität 
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in Hegels Logik (see fn. 3) esp. p. 326ff. and “Syllogistik und Dialektik in Hegels 
spekulativer Logik,” Hegels Wissenschaft der Logik: Formation und Rekonstruktion, ed. 
Dieter Henrich, Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1986, pp. 15-38. 

In the methodical development, the “negativity” of Contradiction, as the “turning 
point of the movement of the Concept” is the “innermost source of all activity, of 
all animate and spiritual selfmovement, the dialectical soul that everything true 
possesses . . . ; for on this subjectivity alone rests the sublating of the opposition 
between Concept and reality, and the unity that is truth” (Hegel, Hegel’s Science of 
Logic, p. 835 -translation modified; Werke, 6, 562). 


Chapter 6 


The Dialectic of the Inverted World 
and the Meaning of Aufhebung 


Klaus Brinkmann 


I. Introduction 


In what follows, I identify an important aspect of Hegel’s dialectical method 
through a close reading of the so-called inverted world in the chapter on 
Force and Understanding in Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit. I will suggest 
that Hegel’s Aufhebung requires the asymmetrical unity of two essential but 
contrary determinations, in which one of the contraries (for instance, the 
finite and the infinite) is “stronger” than the other and contains the other 
within itself. Aufhebung, that is, means the coexistence of two opposites 
of unequal value in a unity, one of which also functions as the unifying 
concept. 

Some way into Force and Understanding, there opens up an opposition 


between “the inner world as a simple unity”! 


and the specific laws “in which 
the differences are expressed as independent moments.” The two cannot 
comfortably be kept apart, however, once science discovers seemingly 
paradoxical phenomena that suggest an irreducible dualism within reality 
itself. Thus magnetism and electricity exhibit a polar nature for which 
no unified origin seems imaginable. Typically, a plus pole cannot exist 
independently of a minus pole and vice versa.” While this sounds like a 
repetition of the unity of opposite forces discussed earlier in that chapter, it 
is not. The two opposites are not only, Hegel wants to argue, opposites vis- 
a-vis each other but opposites of themselves, or each is not only the opposite 
of an other but also its own opposite. The earlier opposition of soliciting 
and solicited forces has thus been sharpened to become a contradiction. To 
illustrate, if it is really the case that a magnetic pole is radically inseparable 
from its opposite, then the idea that there could be a pole that is only 
positive or only negative must be rejected even though on the surface, 
i.e., in appearance, any given pole is either the one or the other. Instead, 
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following this line of reasoning we seem compelled to accept the idea that 
the positive pole is in itself also the negative pole and vice versa. In other 
words, the two must coexist not just as two different aspects of a third 
element that keeps them together, but each must literally be both itself and 
its opposite. Each opposite thus carries an “inner difference” within itself.* 
Moreover, while each opposite has its opposite within its own self, each is 
also opposed to the other opposite that likewise carries its opposite within 
itself. Each thus possesses both an internal and an external opposite. It 
“repels” its internal opposite in the sense that in its manifestation it can be 
only negative or positive but not both, and it “attracts” its external opposite. 
But likewise it attracts its internal opposite simply because it is its own oppo- 
site, and it repels its external homologue. From this complex opposition 
there results the unified reality of a magnet. 

For the understanding, this situation is a conceptual conundrum, but for 
Hegel it expresses the dialectical structure of infinity or of the Notion.® 
What we have here is a negation of the negative relation of two opposites 
resulting in a stable unity. Both opposites carry the same inner difference of 
a positive and a negative aspect and are in this respect identical, and both 
relate to each other as opposites that attract one another. The understand- 
ing thus learns, Hegel explains, that 


it is a law of appearance itself, that differences arise which are no differ- 
ences, or that what is selfsame repels itself from itself; and similarly, that the 
differences are only such as are in reality no differences and which cancel 


themselves; in other words, what is not selfsame is self-attractive”° 


It is important to understand that with this experience difference or opposi- 
tion has penetrated into the inner being or the inner world—~e., the (first) 
supersensible world that emerged earlier in the chapter from the play of 
forces—, insofar as the latter is the true ground of appearances.’ The inner 
being of things is no longer a “tranquil kingdom of laws,”* but affected by 
“the principle of change and alteration.”® What is more, a contradiction 
has entered into the realm of laws for which there does not seem to be 
an immediate solution. If the identity of something consists in the fact that 
(a) it is simultaneously positive and negative and (b) cannot exist without 
uniting with an opposite that is equally both positive and negative, then 
the understanding, which is committed to the principles of (tautological) 
identity and external difference, finds itself severely challenged. Hegel dis- 
cusses three solutions to this situation. To the first he gives the name of the 
“inverted world.”!° The second represents his own dialectical “sublation” or 
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superseding of the contradiction.'' These two solutions are addressed 
in sequence in the following sections. The third proposal is not clearly 
identified by name, but the formulation of the text suggests very strongly 
that it is Schelling’s identity philosophy that Hegel has in mind.” 
I will not dwell on this part of Hegel’s analysis. Suffice it to say that 
Schelling’s position is criticized and unceremoniously dismissed as the 
result of “fretting” over a pseudo-problem. Force and Understanding ends 
with the argument that the position reached with Hegel’s proposed 
solution corresponds to the Fichtean version of Kant’s transcendental unity 
of apperception, i.e., the idea that the original unity of selfconsciousness 
is an absolute I which reveals itself to itself as the ground of all reality. 
At the end of Force and Understanding, the experience of consciousness 
has caught up with the beginning of the Copernican revolution in 
philosophy. 


II. Hegel’s “inverted world” 


The inverted world is notorious among Hegel scholars for its obscurity.' It 
is called a “second supersensible world,” and is supposed to be the inversion 
not of the world of appearances but of the first supersensible world.” In 
order to get closer to resolving the enigma of the inverted world, I suggest 
that we look first at its genesis. It arises through the just mentioned incor- 
poration of duality or opposition into the first supersensible world. In other 
words, the inverted world is on the one hand the inversion of the first 
supersensible world, but on the other it contains the latter within itself.'® 
As such it is at the same time the mirror image of the world of appearance, 
which exhibits the same dualism and contradiction, albeit in an unexplained, 
immediate fashion. Just like the first supersensible world, however, the 
inverted world is supposed to be the explanatory ground of the sensible 
world, and because it mirrors the latter it is both its duplicate and its ground, 
i.e., it has completely absorbed the sensible world into itself while at the 
same time supplying its foundation. Since the inversion now exists within 
the immanence of the second supersensible world, everything that is like 
itself in the first supersensible world is in truth unlike itself in the second 
and everything that is unlike itself in the first is in truth like itself in the 
second: 


Expressed in determinate moments, this means that what in the law of 
the first [supersensible] world is sweet, in this inverted in-itself is sour, 
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what in the former is black is, in the other, white. What in the law of the 
first is the north pole of the magnet is, in its other, supersensible in-itself 
[. . .], the south pole.” 


If we consider that both supersensible worlds are not externally opposed 
but opposed within the immanence of one supersensible world or the 
in-itself, we can see the problem arising for the understanding. Since 
the first supersensible world was already the in-itself of the sensible world, 
the very essence of things has now become contradictory. Things are now 
endowed with two essential determinations that are polar opposites of one 
another. It is no use, Hegel argues, to distribute the “repelled differences” 
again and have them “shared afresh between two substances such as would 
support them and lend them a separate subsistence,”!* for this would only 
mean a return to the previous opposition between the sensible and the 
(first) supersensible world, only now with an inverted first supersensible 
world. In that case, what would be a punishment in this world would 
actually be a blessing in the supersensible world, what would be black in this 
world would actually be white in the other and vice versa." But clearly, a just 
punishment in this world would need to be a just punishment also in the 
other world. Otherwise, the supersensible world would become the carica- 
ture of the sensible world and we would be witnessing the satire of two 
comically inverted worlds. This, however, would no longer be the inverted 
world that resulted from the introduction of contradiction into the first 
supersensible world. The true inversion, Hegel suggests, consists in the fact 
that what is right in this world is the right of a wrong in both worlds, and 
what is wrong in that world is the wrong of a right also in this world. 
A crime, for instance, is the negation of itself across all possible worlds. 
It is not a crime in one world and an act of virtue in another. It carries 
its negation within itself as something that ought not to be and that is posi- 
tively negated by its appropriate punishment. In Hegel’s words, 


the crime, as regards its content, has its reflection-into-self, or its inversion, 
in the actual punishment; this is the reconciliation of the law with the 
actuality opposed to it in the crime. [And likewise], the actual punishment 
has its inverted actuality present in it in such a way that the punishment is 
an actualization of the law, whereby the activity exercised by the law as 
punishment suspends itself, and, from being active, the law becomes again 
quiescent and is vindicated, and the conflict of individuality with it, and 
of it with individuality, is extinguished.” 
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Wrongdoing, as Socrates pointed out, is self-subverting. It does not stand in 
any world. By causing trouble it also “asks for trouble” in the form of a just 
punishment and thus it ideally undoes again what it set out to do, i.e., it 
negates itself. Moreover, just punishment is another subversion of the con- 
flict between the crime and the law and the reestablishment of the just 
order. In this way, punishment is the negation of the opposition between 
the criminal deed and the law brought about by the criminal deed itself. 
Hegel’s solution to the supposed dualism of the two essential but opposed 
characteristics within a single per se determination consists in pointing out 
that the inverted world implicitly contains its own inversion within itself. 
That is to say, “it is for itself the inverted world, i.e., the inversion of itself.”?! 
The impasse for the understanding arises from the fact that it does not 
recognize this inversion as internal to the inverted world. Instead, driven by 
the principle of noncontradiction, it takes refuge in “the sensuous idea of 
fixing the differences in a different sustaining element.”” In other words, 
the understanding distributes the two opposed essences among two worlds, 
a first and a second supersensible world, so that the inverted world is 
inverted not for itself but only from the point of view of the first supersen- 
sible world (and thus remains external to it). If, however, Hegel can show 
that the inversion that for the understanding exists between the two opposed 
supersensible worlds actually already exists in the inverted world itself, 
the external opposition between the two supersensible worlds becomes 
redundant and falls away. The inverted world would then reveal itself as 
the true supersensible world, and, moreover, as one that contains the super- 
seded sensible world within itself. It would then remain to be seen what 
happens to the contradiction within the one supersensible inverted world. 
In approaching this solution, the first thing to remember is that an 
opposite that has an inner difference (like the positive pole of a magnet 
“hiding” a negative pole within itself) is not only the opposite of an other 
opposite (viz. the negative pole of the magnet) but is also the opposite 
of itself because it carries its opposite within itself. In a rare moment of 
generosity towards the struggling reader Hegel explains the logic of this 
otherness of the same by explicitly correcting a possible misunderstanding: 


in the difference which is an inner difference, the opposite is not merely 
one of two—if it were, it would simply be, without being an opposite— 
but it is the opposite of an opposite, or the other is itself immediately 
present in it. [Now the potential misunderstanding:] Certainly, I put 
the “opposite” here, and the “other” of which it is the opposite, there; 
the “opposite”, then, is on one side, is in and for itself without the other 
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[i.e. the two are essentially two separate things that are merely diverse, 
but are not opposed in their own nature]. [Correction of the potential 
misunderstanding:] But just because I have the “opposite” here in and 
for itself, it is the opposite of itself, or it has, in fact, the “other” immedi- 
ately present in it.” 


Something that is essentially opposed to an other—or is defined as an oppo- 
site, like the pole of a magnet must for that reason contain oppositeness or 
the nature of being an opposite, i.e., its own otherness within itself, or else it 
would just be something essentially unaffected by its opposition and merely 
accidentally opposed to something else; i.e., it would thus “simply be, with- 
out being an opposite.” But if so, it must combine its being this thing with 
its being opposed to another thing. Surely, it could not just be oppositeness 
without being anything else since then there would not be two different 
opposites. Consequently, what is essentially the opposite of an other must 
be both itself as well as its own opposite. In other words, once we realize 
that the external opposite is an essential and not just an accidental oppo- 
site, we have included it in the first opposite (and vice versa). With this, 
the externality of the relationship between the two opposites falls away, and 
the external opposite becomes an internal opposite. However, the differ- 
ence between the two opposites does not vanish for that matter. It is just as 
essential because the phenomenon only exists by virtue of this difference. 
Without it we would be relapsing into the atomic essentialism at the end of 
the chapter on Perception. As a result, Hegel can say that the relationship 
between the two opposites is such that 


their being is . . . to posit themselves as not-being and to suspend them- 
selves in the unity. The two distinguished moments both subsist; they are 
implicit and are opposites in themselves, i.e. each is the opposite of itself; 
each has its “other” within it and they are only one unity.” 


Moments that posit each other as different within a unity and at the same 
time mutually override their difference constitute for Hegel the core of the 
dialectic and the nature of the Concept or Notion.” The latter represents 
what Hegel understands by genuine reality, viz. ideality that is at the same 
time a reality and reality that is likewise ideality. Like the poles of the 
magnet, the sensible reality carries its opposite, ideality, within itself as a 
negation, but it is equally true that this inner ideality could not even exist 
without inhering in its opposite whose independence and separateness it 
also negates or makes ideal (ideell). The embodied soul goes together with 
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an ensouled body. Neither the one nor the other can be absent without 
destroying the reality of the phenomenon. Outside their unity, both of 
them are abstractions and are no longer what they are within it. 

Looking once more at the example of the crime and its punishment, we 
may be able better to understand the detail of the dialectic at work here. A 
crime is a wrong against a right, a violation of the proper order. On Hegel’s 
analysis, the crime does not have its opposite, the right, outside it. If we 
were to look at things in that light, punishment of the crime would not be 
provoked by the crime itself but by external circumstances. Punishment 
would then be accidental to the crime, i.e., contingent or arbitrary. But 
the punishment is intrinsic to the crime itself and therefore necessary. 
In other words, the necessity of its negation is required by the crime itself 
as something that cannot stand. While the crime is being planned and com- 
mitted it already harbors the opposite within itself that it tries to repel 
and evade. When the punishment comes, it comes as the inversion of the 
crime, not as its annihilation, since the deed that has been done cannot 
be undone.” The inversion consists in negating the pretense of the crime 
to have created not only a new positive (physical, material, emotional, or 
moral) fact but a new reality. To be sure, a fact was created by the crime, and 
the world was irrevocably changed. But because from its inception in the 
criminal’s intention the crime already carries its negation within itself, these 
facts, “real” as they are, do not have the value of a true or genuine reality. 
Their factual reality, pernicious and painful as it may be, is ideally negated 
from the start. The crime is essentially its own opposite. Its existence is 
denied actuality from the start. 

But the criminal deed is so far negated only ideally, not in reality. The 
crime ought not to have occurred, but it has. The ideality of this “ought” 


oe 


needs to be transformed into an “is.” The punishment brings about 
this transformation, but not in an immediate manner, since clearly the 
punishment can never undo the crime. Thus, even where the damage is 
only material and full restitution is made in terms of monetary value, the 
immaterial value of the object for the owner cannot be matched because 
the original is either lost or damaged and its attachment value is irreplace- 
able. Hence, when the ideality of the “ought” is transformed into an “is,” 
the resulting “is” is not just another state of affairs in the world. While the 
punishment certainly is a physical event just like the crime, its significance 
cannot be captured by its material effect. For one thing, the necessity of 
the punishment is not an external, mechanical necessity but an inevitability 
or fate. Hegel views it as the culmination of the general idea of lawfulness.”” 
And for another, the punishment does not “pay back in kind.”” It does not 
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literally do to the criminal what the criminal did to others, it only corrects 
the crime. It subverts the crime’s claim to have posited a new reality, a new 
order of legitimacy.” It may sound surprising that a crime can even claim to 
institute a new legitimacy. But this is in fact the criminal’s inner conviction. 
In his mind, the criminal is convinced that his crime rights a wrong. Here 
we can grasp with our hands the inversion that the crime represents in and 
of itself and that constitutes its very definition. In the mind of the criminal, 
the deed he contemplates or has done is the righting of an injustice that 
was supposedly done to him. This is obviously the first inversion (the original 
sin, so to speak) and at the same time a negation of the proper order (sc., 
of the first supersensible world). In terms of Hegel’s argument, it is this 
inversion that represents the introduction of difference and contradiction 
into the first supersensible world (the tranquil reign of the law) and thus 
the appearance of an inverted world within the supersensible world. What 
is needed to right this wrong, to overcome the violation of justice, is an 
inversion of this first inversion.” This is brought about by the condemna- 
tion of the crime and the vindication of justice through punishment. The 
condemnation reestablishes or reaffirms the proper order, i.e., the reign 
of the law. But it does so not by annihilating the criminal deed nor by retali- 
ating in kind. Instead, it invalidates the crime by negating its pretense of 
legitimacy. The inversion of the inversion represents the reaffirmation of 
the ideality of the proper order as the true reality. The criminal deed and 
its consequences are not undone as a result, nor is the punishment merely 
an act of retaliation. Instead, through the act of reaffirming the validity of 
the law, the condemnation and the punishment of the crime de-legitimize 
the crime in actuality. They thereby give reality to the ideal validity of the 
law (i.e., the ideal ought). It is the act of de-legitimizing the violation of 
the proper order that constitutes the “sublation” or “supersession” of a 
factual reality that nonetheless cannot be physically undone. This inversion 
of the inversion is for Hegel the nature of idealism broadly conceived. 
The evil deed that was done is not undone. It is invalidated through a real 
act with real consequences but an ideal (ideell) significance. Through the 
condemnation and punishment of the crime (i.e., the inversion of the first 
supersensible world) ideality, or the first supersensible world, (re-) establishes 
itself as the in-itself of the sensible world by way of the inversion of the 
inverted world. 

The analysis of the dialectic of crime and punishment may explain why 
Hegel sees in life the image or a concrete manifestation of the inversion 
of the inversion and an expression of what in terms of the Logic he calls 
being-for-itself, infinity, or the (absolute) Notion. Generally speaking, life 
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has the paradoxical feature of recreating the difference between (physical) 
reality and (organic) ideality through negating it. It feeds on the noniden- 
tity of self and other in order to convert both into their opposite and thus 
maintain itself as a universal. The difference is thus as necessary as is its 
supersession. But the difference must be understood, as Hegel emphasizes 
several times, as an “inner difference”, i.e., a difference that is nondisruptive 
and subservient to the unity that contains it. It is through the incorporation 
of difference that something is genuinely self-determining. Moreover, it 
is important to realize that this interpretation of the concept of life only 
works, if the two “moments” within this self-differentiating, self-referential, 
self-replicating process are defined as essential opposites. Only then can 
the two aspects or factors be said to be both opposed and identical, i.e., to 
form an intrinsically determined, internally differentiated unity or whole. 
With the validation of this conceptual structure as real, Force and Under- 
standing reaches a certain climax. Hegel’s language accordingly celebrates 
the moment of the affirmation of the supersensible in the sensible world in 
a series of colorful metaphors: 


This simple infinity, or the absolute Notion [i.e., the right that has in 
principle eternally overcome its essential opposite], may be called the 
simple essence of life, the soul of the world, the universal blood, whose 
omnipresence is neither disturbed nor interrupted by any difference, but 
rather is itself every difference, as also their supersession; it pulsates 
within itself but does not move, inwardly vibrates, yet is at rest.*! 


In more formal terms, Hegel repeats that this intrinsically determined, 
internally differentiated structure is accordingly a “relation-to-self” that is 
equally a “self-sundering”, and a self-sundering that is equally “a pure, 
selfidentical essence that has no difference in it.””? The fact that the unity 
is a unity of opposites accounts for the self-sundering or difference while 
the fact that the opposites are essential or intrinsic opposites of each other 
is responsible for their unity. The dialectical triad that started with the first 
supersensible world has now reached its conclusion. 


IH. On Aufhebung 


Let us now reflect on the question what all this means for the internal struc- 
ture of the dialectic of Aufhebung. The major advance that occurs in Force 
and Understanding is the insight that the essential nature of the opposites 
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cannot be ignored. Both opposites are necessary, consequently they must 
both reside at the core of the supersensible world itself. It is one reality that 
originally, i.e., ab ovo, contains within itself the essential opposites, each of 
which carries its opposite within itself. However, this is logically possible 
only, if ultimately one of the two opposites prevails over the other. Hegel’s 
requirement that we think antithesis within the antithesis thus concerns 
the single most important feature of Hegel’s dialectic, i.e., the aspect of 
sublation or supersession (Aufhebung) of a contradiction, or the negation 
of negation. The solution to the inverted world paradox is precisely the 
point at which this logical move becomes thematic after having been 
operative from the start. 

We can easily see why this contradiction is so hard for thinking to 
overcome. Thinking seems to be asked to embrace rather than reject the 
contradiction, a step that would have the meaning of violating the principle 
of noncontradiction. There should be no doubt, however, that a violation of 
that principle is out of the question, dialectic or no dialectic. It is precisely 
because two supersensible worlds within one world would constitute a viola- 
tion of the principle of noncontradiction that the inverted world must itself 
again be inverted and thereby superseded in favor of one “universe of 
discourse” in which only one truth is valid.” Indeed, when Hegel seems 
to make fun of the understanding’s mistaken attempts to unify these 
realities he is making fun of the violation of the principle of noncontradic- 
tion.** More importantly, however, if the two moments or aspects are 
both of equal value, the result will be the unceasing alternation of the 
true and the false. But as we saw in Hegel’s example of the self-sublation 
of the criminal act, crime is never true nor is the just ever wrong. Crime 
only pretends to be a valid reality, but this pretense is undermined even 
before the crime has been committed. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
think of a reality in which crime would be completely absent. Hence the 
reality of the negation of justice cannot be ignored, it must be accepted as 
more than a contingent matter. As we see, then, supersession cannot mean 
to grant equal validity to both opposites within the unified reality. Instead, 
one of the opposites must be assumed to be more essential than the other. 
It will be the “normal” or dominant one, while the other is a noncontingent 
but less essential disturbance or violation of this normality. Even the best 
of all possible worlds necessarily contains evil, and yet evil must not prevail. 
In the terms of our example, justice must be assumed to gain the upper 
hand as a rule. Hegel’s standard formula to express this insight is to say that 
the sublation represents the truth of the earlier contradiction. It remains 
nonetheless true that without this disturbance there would be no normality, 
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just as it remains empirically true that the disturbance may contingently 
become disruptive such that we relapse into earlier contradictions. The 
latter observation also means that Hegel’s dialectic is not downward 
compatible, so to speak, only upward compatible. Contradictions are not 
eliminated at the lower level even though by them we are logically com- 
pelled to move on to their supersession. In a context in which crime is 
not considered inherently invalid justice becomes retributive, i.e., the 
criminal deed is just as valid or invalid as the retaliation against it depend- 
ing on the point of view, and the latter does not have the meaning of a 
sublation of the former. 

It is true that Hegel’s language occasionally seems to suggest the equipol- 
lence of both opposites in a synthesis, as if identity contains difference just 
as much as difference contains identity: 


The different moments of selfsundering and of becoming self-identical are .. . 
only this movement of self-suppression; for since the self-identical . . . is an 
abstraction or is already itself a sundered moment, its self-sundering is 
therefore a supersession of what it is, and therefore the supersession of its 
dividedness. Its becoming self-identical is equally a self-sundering; what 
becomes identical with itself thereby opposes itself to its self-sundering, 
Le. it thereby puts itself on one side, or rather it becomes a sundered 
moment.” 


From this comment it would seem that to be self-identical is to be self- 
sundering and, “equally”, to be self-sundering is to be identical. It is clear, 
however, that the contradiction between identity and opposition, or same 
and other, can be contained only, if the moment of identity is stronger than 
that of opposition, for otherwise we would either remain stuck in the 
“dialectical see-saw” of an interminable back and forth without resolution 
or the unity would dissolve altogether. If, to speak metaphorically, the 
positive pole of the magnet is to attract its external negative pole, it must 
“hide” or dominate the internal negative pole it carries within itself. 
Nor can the internal opposite of a magnet be neutralized by the dominant 
pole, for then the magnet would be demagnetized, i.e., no longer be a 
magnet. Consequently, the internal opposite is (a) attracted, (b) repelled, 
and (c) dominated by its opposite. In short, it is subordinate. While (a) and 
(b) are symmetrical reciprocal relationships, (c) contains an asymmetry. 
In other words, the two “moments” of the dialectical unity (identity and 
difference, same and other, attraction and repulsion, positive and negative, 
etc.) are not of equal logical force. 
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One of the classical loci for studying the meaning of supersession or 
Aufhebung, i.e., the inclusion of the other in the same, is Hegel’s discussion 
of genuine infinity in the Logic as a unity of the finite and the infinite.” 
Thus Hegel says that in the unity of the finite and the infinite 


there is revealed the specific nature of speculative thought, which consists 
solely in grasping the opposed moments in their unity. Each moment 
actually shows that it contains its opposite within itself and that in this 
opposite it is united with itself; thus the affirmative truth is this imma- 
nently active unity . . . —the relation to self which is not immediate but 
infinite.*’ 


Here, too, it might at first seem as if the finite and the infinite are two 
moments of equal right and force.” It is, after all, customary to explain the 
third stage of Hegel’s dialectical triad of immediacy, opposition, or determi- 
nate negation, and negation of negation as the combination of the two 
preceding opposites. However, this way of portraying what Hegel means by 
supersession or Aufhebung leaves the crucial thing unsaid, as the following 
passage from the Encyclopaedia makes clear. Having demonstrated the 
“nullity of the antithesis set up by the understanding between the finite 
and the infinite”” Hegel continues that one might now 


easily fall back upon the expression that the finite and the infinite are 
therefore One, that the True, or genuine Infinity, is determined and 
expressed as the unity of the infinite and the finite.”° 


While such an expression would no doubt “contain something correct,” 
it would, however, only represent one side of the truth and therefore be 
“misleading and false.”*' Consequently, Hegel continues that 


in the above expression (“The Infinite is the unity of the infinite and the 
finite”) the finite appears to be left as it was; it is not explicitly expressed 
as sublated.—Or, if we were to reflect on the fact that the finite, when 
posited as one with the infinite, could surely not remain what it was out- 
side of this unity .. ., then the same would happen to the infinite, which 
as the negative... would... also be blunted upon the other . . . But the 
genuine Infinite . . . preserves itself; the negation of the negation is not a 
neutralization; the Infinite is the affirmative, and it is only the finite which 
is sublated. (Ibid) 
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The detailed discussion of the dialectic at the end of the Science of Logic 
contains just a hint of this internal structure of the superseded opposite. 
Referring to the negation of negation as “the negative,” which is also the 
“turning point of the method” and a “self-superseding contradiction,” 
Hegel comments: 


The negative appears as the mediating element, since it includes within it 
itself and the immediate whose negation it is.” 


In other words, the negative as negation of negation becomes the new imme- 
diacy that contains the first immediacy as well as itself. The second negation 
is asymmetrically the unity of itself and its opposite. The second negation that 
negates the first immediacy (which is already “implicitly the negative”, i.e., 
itself its opposite, but only implicitly, not yet explicitly*) is both second 
moment and the unity of the first and the second moment.“ This asym- 
metrical situation in which the second moment is both moment and unity of 
itself and its other accounts for the dominance of the second moment, the 
fact that it is not equipollent but “stronger” than the first. It also suggests 
that there is little hope of ever formalizing Hegel’s dialectic with the tools of 
contemporary logic, since in Hegel’s dialectical unity one of the two essen- 
tial moments is more essential than the other. I submit that this is how Hegel 
avoids the violation of the principle of noncontradiction. 

And yet, what I have said so far is still inadequate to count as a correct 
construal of the structure of the dialectic. As we know from Hegel’s actual 
dialectical transitions, the second moment that becomes the unity of itself 
and its opposite is not identical with the second moment as it is initially 
posited. In other words, the second moment that originally emerges as the 
opposite of the first immediacy is not synonymous with the second moment 
that forms part of the new dialectical unity. For instance, the true or genuine 
infinite that is both the unity of the finite and the infinite, is not synony- 
mous with the spurious or “bad” infinite that is initially opposed to the 
finite. This must mean that the second moment undergoes a transforma- 
tion from being an immediate opposite or a mere other to being an other 
that is mediated by the first and then, in a reflexive turn, incorporates the 
first. The other of the something must change from being merely another 
something to being the otherness of the something, i.e., of itself; the infi- 
nite must change from being merely an endless repetition of the finite to 
being a genuine infinite; the inverted world must change from being a 
mere counterworld of the first supersensible world to being the inner truth 
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of the world of appearances. Only in virtue of this transformation of the 
second moment can the required synonymy between the second moment 
and the new unity be achieved. 

Fortunately, Hegel seems in fact to confirm our stipulation not only 
through the actual dialectical transitions, but also in his discussion of the 
dialectical method towards the end of the Science of Logic. The second 
moment, he comments, may be regarded as “a simple determination” at 
first, but in its truth it is a relation or relationship, for it is the negative, but the 
negative of the positive, and includes the positive within itself. It is therefore 
the other, but not the other of something to which it is indifferent [as when 
first posited as a “simple determination”, K.B.] ...—rather it is the other in 
its own self, the other of an other, therefore it includes zs own other within it 
and is consequently as contradiction, the posited dialectic of itself” 

Here we see the transformation of what is initially a mere opposite (e.g., 
the spurious infinite) into an infinite that contains the finite within itself 
and that in virtue of what is now an internal contradiction, i.e., internal to 
the infinite, becomes the genuine infinite and thus the unifying third 
moment. Because at this stage the second moment includes the first within 
itself, its dialectic “consists in positing the unity that is contained in it.”*° 
The positing of this unity is apparently what Hegel means by apprehending 
“the unity of the determinations in their opposition, the affirmative that is 


contained in their dissolution and in their transition.”*” 
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Chapter 7 


Skepticism, Modernity, and the Origins 
of Hegelian Dialectic 


Allen Speight 


There is little question that Hegel saw a significant philosophical connec- 
tion between his conceptions of dialectic and skepticism: as he says in the 
Lectures on the History of Philosophy, “the relation of skepticism to philosophy 
is . . . that the former is the dialectic of all that is determinate.” Among 
Hegel’s interpreters, however, there is less consensus on the question of 
precisely what concern with skepticism was most animating for the develop- 
ment of his dialectic. Recent work on Hegel’s epistemology has undertaken 
from two important historical sides an investigation into the significance of 
skepticism for the origin of the distinctive Hegelian notion of the dialectic. 
On the one hand, Hegel’s valorization of ancient Pyrrhonist skepticism—as 
opposed to the modern skeptical modes associated particularly with the 
epistemological approaches of Hume and Descartes—has been explored, 
leading to an understanding of the vital function which the ancient notion 
of equipollence played in the development of Hegel’s mature system. On 
the other hand, Hegel’s pursuit of skeptical concerns stemming from Kant’s 
critical project has been examined with an eye on how Hegel is to be con- 
strued as engaged in a successor form of Kant’s transcendental procedure. 

Each of these approaches gives Hegel a distinctive place within the tradi- 
tion of philosophical responses to skepticism, but the connection between 
them has remained an important source of debate in contemporary 
research in the field. Hegel himself of course clearly acknowledged the 
importance of both historical antecedents: thus, on the one hand, he derives 
the notion of dialectic from Plato and the skeptical schools that were heirs 
to his philosophical approach, the Pyrrhonists and Academics; on the other 
hand, he insists that the modern resurrection of the notion of dialectic 
can be attributed to Kant and his employment of antinomies.” But the 
philosophical question of how Hegel’s philosophy should be viewed in rela- 
tion to skeptical challenge—whether the Hegelian dialectic should be seen 
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ultimately as refuting, incorporating, or somehow allowing us to ignore 
skepticism altogether—remains a central point of discussion among Hegel 
scholars. 

In what follows, I examine the relation between dialectic and skepticism 
as it emerges in Hegel’s thought first (section I) by exploring a perhaps 
initially puzzling claim that runs through much of Hegel’s writing about 
skepticism, from his very earliest essays to the mature Logic: that genuine 
skepticism should not be understood primarily as engaged in the activity of 
doubt—at least if one means by doubting a temporary suspension of belief. 
Hegel understands his own engagement with skepticism instead to require 
ultimately the more comprehensive elements of what comes to be his 
dialectical approach, as for example, in his well-known claim in the 
“Introduction” to the Phenomenology of Spirit that the task is to effect a 
“thoroughgoing” or (more literally translated) ‘self-completing skepticism’ 
(sich vollbringende[r] Skeptizismus).* In order to examine Hegel’s claim for 
this more thorough kind of skeptical engagement (section II), I look at 
Hegel’s exploration of skepticism in his early Jena essay on the Relationship 
of Skepticism to Philosophy, which has been at the center of a number of 
reinterpretive studies over the past 20 years that have emphasized anew 
the importance and sharpness of Hegel’s engagement with epistemological 
questions. Central to these issues for all of the new reinterpretations 
of Hegel’s epistemology is the status of what Hegel variously calls the 
“ordinary understanding” (der gemeine Verstand), “common human under- 
standing” (der gemeine Menschenverstand), or “ordinary consciousness” (das 
gemeine Bewuftsein).* Is skepticism’s challenge on Hegel’s view one which is 
ultimately reactionary or revolutionary with respect to ordinary belief? And 
does he envision philosophy’s engagement with skepticism as one which 
opens up an essential gulf between ordinary thought and philosophy, or 
one which, in a more Wittgensteinian manner, allows therapeutically 
for some return to ordinary thought? John McDowell, for example, has 
recently claimed that Hegel’s vision is to avoid the pitfalls associated with 
philosophical attempts to address the panic such skeptical worries can 
induce and instead to offer “a clear-sighted awareness of groundlessness, 
bringing with it the understanding that all such attempts at grounding 
are misguided.” I suggest in section III of this essay a way of looking at the 
relation among skepticism, philosophy, and ordinary belief in Hegel that 
takes into account a distinctive anxiety associated with modernity and places 
that anxiety in the context of the ultimate historical work of the dialectic—a 
context which has sometimes gone missing in contemporary readings of 
Hegel’s attitude toward skepticism. 
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I. Beyond “doubt”: Framing Hegel’s Jena 
encounter with skepticism 


If a skeptic is often thought, by philosophers and nonphilosophers alike, to 
be primarily someone who doubis things, it is indeed remarkable that Hegel 
repeatedly insists in his major discussions of skepticism throughout his 
career that the real skeptical challenge to philosophy must be understood 
in another way. Hegel’s claim about the importance of “thoroughgoing” or 
“self-completing skepticism” in contrast with “mere” doubting emerges 
perhaps most clearly in the context of the methodological discussion in the 
Introduction to the Phenomenology of Spirit:® 


The road can... be regarded as the pathway of doubt | Zweifel], or more 
precisely as the way of despair | Verzweiflung]. For what happens on it is 
not what is ordinarily understood when the word “doubt” is used: shilly- 
shallying about this or that presumed truth, followed by a return to that 
truth again, after the doubt has been appropriately dispelled—so that at 
the end of the process the matter is taken to be what it was in the first 
place. On the contrary, this path is the conscious insight into the untruth 
of phenomenal knowledge, for which the supreme reality is what is 
in truth only the unrealized Notion. Therefore this self-completing 
skepticism [dieser sich vollbringende Skeptizismus] is also not the skepticism 
which an earnest zeal for truth and Science fancies it has prepared and 
equipped itself in their service: the intention [ Vorsatz] in Science not to 
give oneself over to the thoughts of others, upon mere authority, but to 
examine everything for oneself and follow only one’s own conviction, or 
better still, to produce everything oneself, and accept only one’s own 
deed as what is true. 


Most of Hegel’s readers would probably agree that the notion of a “self- 
completing skepticism,” effected over the long process of a “way of despair,” 
offers a useful window onto what Hegel might mean by dialectic and how 
the Phenomenology of Spirit, at least, is dialectically structured. Within recent 
Hegelian scholarship, there has also certainly been substantial agreement 
from a number of philosophical perspectives that the epistemological project 
Hegel outlines in his description of this “selfcompleting skepticism” repre- 
sents a significant challenge to Cartesian attempts to offer a philosophical 
response to skepticism. Thus, despite their philosophical and interpretive 
differences as readers of the Phenomenology of Spirit, Michael Forster, Robert 
Pippin, and Robert Brandom have all stressed in different ways the non-Cartesian 
approach to epistemology that Hegel offers in the Phenomenology.’ 
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What is Hegel offering instead? To begin with, the imagery of this passage 
suggests a contrast between a form of immediate testing and a more involved 
methodological procedure. Hegel’s term “shilly-shallying” for the momentary 
form of testing that he associates with the Cartesian meditations is literally 
a sort of shaking or jolting of something that is putatively regarded as true 
(ein Rütteln an dieser oder jener vermeinten Wahrheit). Suspension of doubt 
under such circumstances can provide no real immunization against the 
skeptic, in Hegel’s view; only the more complete or thoroughgoing skepti- 
cal approach that the Phenomenology of Spirit sets in motion can offer the sort 
of invulnerability that is needed—a distinction which Hegel carefully 
returns to not only in the unfolding shapes of consciousness in the PhG, but 
in the later systematic context of discussions of skepticism and dialectic.* 

Behind this “thoroughgoing” skeptical method lie several important com- 
mitments that will deserve attention in the discussion of Hegelian dialectic’s 
connection to skepticism: (1) that finite claims of cognition encounter 
instability or opposition; (2) that such opposition can be employed method- 
ically, toward a comprehensive stance in opposition to any such finite claim; 
and (3) that such a method could be “presuppositionless” in allowing each 
of these moments to articulate a self-contradiction without the imposition of 
some external criterion. It has been recently argued that the first of these 
commitments employs something very like the ancient skeptical practice of 
equipollence, the second and third commitments, while representing a clear 
further Hegelian development beyond ancient skepticism, nonetheless 
may be interestingly compared to it.’ It is now widely acknowledged in the 
scholarly literature that an important background for these commitments 
of the Phenomenology can be found in Hegel’s earlier Jena writing, particu- 
larly an essay which Hegel devoted precisely to the issue of the relation 
between ancient and modern skepticism. While this early essay comes from 
a developmentally distinct period in Hegel’s philosophical life and there- 
fore (as will be seen) differs in crucial respects from the Phenomenology in its 
account of the relation between philosophy and skepticism, it nonetheless 
offers an essential window onto the Phenomenology and Hegel’s emerging 
account of the relation between ancient and modern skepticism. 


II. Origins of dialectic in Hegel’s early engagement 
with ancient and modern skepticism 


Hegel’s essay The Relationship of Skepticism to Philosophy (more fully: The 
Relationship of Skepticism to Philosophy: Exposition of its Different Modifications 
and Comparison to the Latest Form with the Ancient One) appeared in March 
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1802 as a review article in the Critical Journal of Philosophy that Hegel had 
begun coediting with his friend Schelling. Hegel’s point of attack in this 
essay is Gottlob Ernst Schulze’s 1801 Critique of Theoretical Philosophy, which 
continued the putatively skeptical assault Schulze had launched against the 
defenders of the critical philosophy in his work Aenesidemus, which had 
been published nine years earlier. The primary issue, as Hegel frames it in 
the title of the 1802 essay, is precisely one of relation: the relationship 
between skepticism and philosophy, as Hegel argues, is not (as Schulze has 
articulated it) a relationship between skepticism and dogmatism—between, 
that is, competing claims of doubt and certainty—but rather: “skepticism 
itself is in its inmost heart at one with every true philosophy, and hence that 
there is a philosophy which is neither skepticism nor dogmatism, and is 
thus both at once.”!! 

The connection between this early discussion of philosophy’s relation to 
skepticism and the Phenomenology’s “self-completing skepticism” can be 
quickly seen in the sharp distinction Hegel draws between ancient forms 
of skepticism and Schulze’s “modern” skepticism. In the context of that 
distinction, Hegel makes an early use of exactly the distinction between 
“doubt” and more thoroughgoing skepticism that he employs in the 
Phenomenology: here, Hegel claims, the very term “doubt” (Zweifel) used in 
connection with ancient skepticism is “always awkward and inappropriate” 
(schief und unpassend) and a “more perfect and self-sustaining document and 
system of genuine skepticism” can be found in the ancient world—particularly, 
thinks Hegel, in a dialogue like Plato’s Parmenides, because it 


embraces the whole domain of that knowledge through concepts of 
understanding, and destroys it. This Platonic skepticism is not concerned 
with doubting these truths of the understanding which cognizes things as 
manifold, as wholes consisting of parts, or with coming to be and passing 
away, multiplicity, similarity, etc., and which makes objective assertions of 
that kind; rather it is intent on the complete denial of all truth to this sort 
of cognition. This skepticism does not constitute a particular thing in a 
system, but it is itself the negative side of the cognition of the Absolute, 
and directly presupposes Reason as the positive side . . . This skepticism 
that comes on the scene in its pure explicit shape in the Parmenides can, 
however, be found implicit in every genuine philosophical system; for it is 
the free side of every philosophy . . .” 


In developing this contrast between Schulze’s modern skepticism and the 
ancient skeptical approach of Plato or the Pyrrhonists, Hegel makes clear 
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why Schulze’s skepticism is not deserving of the name: whereas the ancient 
Pyrrhonists, for example, used the method of equipollence (isosthenia, the 
placing of equally-weighted claims in opposition to one another) to avoid 
an assertion or conviction, Schulze’s putative skepticism defends the con- 
victions (Uberzeugungen) associated with immediate empirical experience: 


For this [ancient] skepticism it is not a matter of a conviction [ Uberzeugung] 
of [the existence of] things and of their properties. The criterion of 
skepticism, as Sextus expresses it, is what appears (phainomenon), by 
which we, in fact, understand its appearance (phantasian auto) hence 
the subjective; for since it [the appearance] lies in the conviction (peisei 
[“in being persuaded”], but not a persuasion of [the existence of] 
a thing) and in an involuntary being affected [einem unwillkürlichen 
Affıziertsein], there is no room for inquiry; it is azetetos [not to be inquired 
into]... 


The roots of the first of the three moments we emphasized above can be 
clearly seen in Hegel’s interpretation of ancient skepticism: the ancient 
skeptical practice of equipollence was precisely a way of exploring the instabil- 
ity of finite claims. But it is not entirely clear how Hegel’s critique of 
Schulze and the broader contrast between ancient and modern skepticism— 
with its valorizing of the Pyrrhonist’s method of equipollence and “life 
by appearances” in order to achieve freedom from disturbance (ataraxia, 
or peace of mind)—should be construed. For while there has been 
substantial agreement, as we noticed earlier, about the generally non- 
Cartesian character of the Phenomenology of Spiri’s engagement with 
skepticism and of the underlying importance of skepticism in shaping 
the resulting notion of dialectic, there is still considerable disagreement 
about how to read the significance of Hegel’s earlier contrast between 
ancient and modern skepticism in the Skepticism essay. I briefly look at three 
lines of interpretive response to these questions that have emerged in 
recent scholarship. 


(i) Michael Forster, whose 1989 Hegel and Skepticism in many ways marks 
the emergence (especially among anglophone readers of Hegel) of 
renewed recent interest in Hegel’s early Skepticism essay, reads Schulze 
as a figure who embodies for Hegel the modern skeptical approaches 
of Descartes and Hume. What characterizes the Cartesian and Humean 
approaches to skepticism as distinctively modern, in Forster’s view, is their 
reliance on a notion of “problematic” as opposed to “methodological” 
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interest in skeptical query: “[t]ypically, the modern skeptic’s specific 
problems concern the legitimacy of proceeding from claims about a 
certain kind of subject matter, the knowledge of which is assumed to 
be absolutely or relatively unproblematic” (of particular importance 
here is the putative certainty associated with one’s own mental states 
alleged by “veil of perception” skeptics) “to claims about a second 
kind of subject matter which is not felt to be unproblematic in the 
same way” (for the “veil of perception” skeptics, claims about the 
external world).'* By contrast, the ancient skeptic’s method of equi- 
pollence is “a method in the sense of being a quite general procedure 
for attacking claims or beliefs regardless of their content.” ” 


(ii) Paul Franks objects to Forster’s reading that Schulze was not in fact a 


(iii) 


“veil of perception” skeptic, but rather a kind of “direct realist.” On 
Franks’ view, what Hegel means to attack in Schulze is a claim at once 
of post-Kantian naturalism (in his “common sense” defense of “facts of 
consciousness” as grounding sciences like physics or astronomy) and 
of post-Jacobian foundationalism (in his resort to the immediate, 
a move which Jacobi also makes as a way to avoid the problems of 
nihilism that Jacobi saw inherent in Spinozistic naturalism).'© The 
appeal of Franks’ account is that it finds some evidence for the 
motivation behind Hegel’s notion of dialectic in the desideratum of a 
nonnaturalistic philosophical method that might avoid the mechanical 
and reductive worldview that Jacobi saw with horror in Spinoza (and, 
in an “inverted” way, in Fichte’s subjectivism). Thus it takes into 
account an important element that can be otherwise ignored in a 
focus on Hegel’s interest in Pyrrhonist ataraxia: the sense of skepticism 
as a mode of “complete denial” of or “despair” over the finite claims of 
cognition, which, as we saw, was important to Hegel’s characterization 
of the ultimate dialectical path of the Phenomenology."” 

More recently, William Bristow in Hegel and the Transformation of Philo- 
sophical Critique has been concerned to show what differences start to 
emerge during Hegel’s development between the time of the early 
Skepticism essay and the time of the Phenomenology of Spirit. Bristow reads 
Hegel’s Schulze as a “stand-in primarily for the skepticism of Kantian 
critique in relation to metaphysics.”!* Bristow is especially concerned 
to give an account of the significant shift that Hegel’s thought under- 
went in Jena between the 1802 essay and the 1807 Phenomenology of 
Spirit—a shift that, as most interpreters now acknowledge, involves a 
renewed engagement with a more Kantian/Fichtean line of philo- 
sophical thought.’ 
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Although each of these three interpretations catches an important strand 
of the importance of skepticism in Hegel’s development, they do not go far 
enough for our purposes in addressing sufficiently the issue of dialectic’s 
origin. Partly what is at issue (given the important differences in Hegel’s 
developing view of philosophical method between 1802 and 1807) is that 
Hegel does not yet in the Skepticism essay explicitly put forward a notion 
of “dialectic’-—in fact, there is only one initial published reference to 
“dialectic” in the early Jena years, in the Natural Law essay, published in 
November/December 1802.” More broadly, however, there is a practical—as 
opposed to a merely epistemological—inflection in all of Hegel’s writing 
on skepticism (from the Jena essay through the Phenomenology to the Berlin 
lectures) that is not always captured in this discussion and that is required 
if we are to make sense of some of Hegel’s later appropriations of ancient 
skepticism—not only Skepticism as a shape of consciousness in the Phenom- 
enology, which of course emerges precisely in the wake of the master/slave 
dialectic and is said to be “the actual experience of what the freedom of 
thought is,” but also the later claims of the Lectures on the History of Philosophy, 
where (despite Hegel’s 1802 opposition between ancient skeptical ataraxia 
and modern skeptical certainty) the skeptic is now said to be “certain of all 
untruth” and “certain of itself’?! The practical or normative dimension of 
Hegel’s stress on the skeptic’s freedom and self-certainty are related to 
further questions about the historical context in which claims about skepti- 
cism, philosophy, and ordinary consciousness are made.” I turn now to 
these issues. 


IH. The practical, the historical, and ordinary consciousness 


The notion of “perfect” (genuine, complete, thoroughgoing) skepticism in 
fact played a significant role for many figures in post-Kantian philosophy.” 
Schulze was not the only one who had construed the importance of 
the critical philosophy in terms of the challenge of skepticism, nor even 
the only contemporary to make a significant appeal to ancient skepticism 
as a point of contrast or resource.** Both Hegel’s friend Immanuel 
Niethammer, and Friedrich Schlegel, had translated Sextus Empiricus, and 
the first genuinely critical (not merely tendentious) history of skepticism, 
Carl Friedrich Staudlin’s Geschichte und Geist des Skepticismus, had appeared 
in 1794.” 

It is important to mention Staudlin in this context, not only for the 
general achievement that his History represents and for the direct influence 
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he clearly had on Hegel’s essay on Skepticism,” but also as a piece of docu- 
mentary evidence that the way in which Hegel takes up ancient skepticism 
may not be as entirely precedent-setting as one may think. In fact, there 
appear to be a number of commonalities between Staudlin’s treatment of 
skepticism and Hegel’s, just as there are commonalities in their intellectual, 
cultural, and religious backgrounds.?”” As Klaus Vieweg has noted, both 
Staudlin and Hegel are particularly interested in the question of what 
should count as “genuine” skepticism—and hence whether there is 
something that could be regarded as “philosophical skepticism.” Both also 
highlight the difference between ancient and modern (neuere) skepticism, 
while privileging the former, and likewise stress the importance of the 
ancient Pyrrhonist skeptic’s method of equipollence or isosthenia as well 
as the importance of the ultimate goal of ataraxia, or freedom from 
disturbance, achieved as a result of that method. Staudlin also very much 
agrees with Hegel’s contrasting assessments of the “new” and the “old” 
Aenesidemuses” and, what is especially important for our purposes, seems 
to employ (though with an ultimately different inflection and purpose) 
the distinction Hegel makes in the Phenomenology between Zweifel and 
Verzweiflung. The passage is worth citing: “A perfect [ vollkommener] condition 
of doubt [ Zweifel] is not possible in the human soul—in fact a higher degree 
of it often comes closer either to the condition of faith and acceptance or 
turns into despair [Verzweiflung], madness [Wahnsinn], and sometimes 
suicide [Selbstmord] .”*° 

What is the importance of this roughly contemporary connection between 
doubt and despair in two diverse thinkers as Staudlin and Hegel who 
nonetheless share a number of common perspectives on the question of 
skepticism? Staudlin—whose prodigious historiographical output happens 
also to include not coincidentally a history of suicide*® 
relation as part of a general cultural and philosophical diagnosis of 


—makes use of the 


the dangers of skepticism and a defense of a more “moderate” skeptical 
stance. By contrast, Hegel makes use of the distinction between doubt 
and despair to insist that a radicalization of skeptical experience is in fact 
required. 

Yet despite their different senses of how radical one can actually be as a 
skeptic, what Staudlin and Hegel share in the most general terms is a vital, 
seemingly new, interest in the problem of the history of skepticism as such. 
Staudlin, as Richard Popkin has put it, sees the history of philosophy as 
“the dialectic between skepticism and the dogmatic attempts to answer 

9,31 


skepticism”:”' on his view, it is skepticism’s provocation of dogmatic posi- 


tions which provides the energy for the history of philosophy, and the most 
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threatening of skepticism’s challenges historically is not ancient skeptical 
ataraxia but what Richard Bernstein has called the more existentially fright- 
ening experience of modern skepticism.” Hegel’s own ultimate treatment 
of skepticism’s place in the history of philosophy has a somewhat different 
character; as we have noted, the official story of the early Skepticism essay is 
that the more thoroughgoing form of skepticism is ancient, not modern. 
But there is something about the sense of existential anxiety or despair in 
the accounts in Popkin, Bernstein, and Staudlin that is indeed relevant 
for Hegel’s account of skepticism, both in the early essay and later in the 
Phenomenology of Spiri—an element touched on in Franks’ appeal to 
Jacobian nihilism, but one which I will interpret in a slightly different fash- 
ion in the light of the historical significance of the problems of skepticism. 

Hegel actually seems to have amalgamated two problems together in the 
notion of “thoroughgoing” skepticism and a “pathway of despair”: what 
makes a radical or complete or genuine skepticism is on the one hand a matter 
of how ordinary consciousness is related to it—and in that sense, as Forster 
has framed the issue, Hegel sees in the ancient skeptics allies who are 
concerned with a much more radical posture than modern skepticism, 
which wants in the end to stick with certain claims of ordinary belief. The 
ancient skeptics are thus revolutionaries in the face of ordinary belief, not 
reactionaries.” On the other hand, however, it is a question not merely of 
the preservation of ordinary belief in the face of skeptical query but 
what Bristow has called a more general threat against finitude ttself/—and the 
more existentially anxious concerns involved with this issue have to be 
acknowledged as distinctively modern rather than ancient. 

Forster has recently offered an interesting qualification to his reading 
of the ancient skeptics, suggesting that while the “revolutionary” picture of 
ancient skepticism is in the main correct, the “reactionary” readers of ancient 
skepticism are nonetheless at least partly right, in that the Pyrrhonists saw 
themselves as reacting not against belief in general but rather against a 
specific notion of belief that had arisen historically at a particular time: 
a specifically dogmatic belief, affirmed in conscious exclusion of competing 
alternatives, something which had not characterized the more holistic and 
communal Homeric worldview.” Forster’s elaboration of the Homeric issues 
that spill out of Sextus Empiricus might also provide a window onto how we 
should view Hegel’s stance with respect to ordinary moral belief. In particular, 
it raises the question about how a modern skeptic should come to terms with 
the notions of “conventional” or “ordinary” moral life. 

It is Hegel’s achievement, I would claim, to have appropriated not just 
one but two of the essential moments in which the crise Pyrrhonienne made 
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its appearance in modern European thought. As Popkin has noticed, the 
period in which Pyrrhonist skepticism first made its reappearance—after 
being almost unknown in the West for centuries—corresponded precisely 
with the crisis of authority that characterized the Protestant Reformation. 
And this first moment of the crise came, second, to involve a claim about 
authority and certainty of a distinct sort: as Popkin notices, Luther claims— 
contra the appropriation of Pyrrhonism that Erasmus offers—that certainty 
is precisely a virtue of one who has faith.” 

The post-Jena Hegel came to make an important analogy between 
Luther’s skeptical crisis in the Reformation and the skeptical crisis 
surrounding the Critique of Pure Reason. Hegel’s analogy is best seen in 
his well-known remark about the nature of Luther’s claim to conscience 
(Gewissen): “It is a great obstinacy [Ligensinn], the kind of obstinacy which 
does honor to human beings, that they are unwilling to acknowledge 
in their attitudes anything which has not been justified by thought—and 
this obstinacy is the characteristic property of the modern age, as well as 
being the distinctive principle of Protestantism.”*° 

On Hegel’s view, Luther’s claim to conscience presaged the philosophical 
achievements of the critical philosophy in two ways: first, as a demand of the 
finite human being that only he or she can ascertain the truth of any claim; 
second, that no mere authority can be cited without question, and hence 
that there are no fixed grounds for any assertion without some appeal to 
conscience judgment.” The importance of these moments can be seen in a 
twofold way: first, in the Phenomenology’s programmatic responsiveness to 
the essentially normative acknowledgment of the individual’s “absolute 
independence” and “right to demand that Science should . . . provide him 
with the ladder to this standpoint [of Absolute Knowing]”; second, in the 
striking claim mentioned above that Skepticism as a shape of consciousness 
is now construed as “the actual experience of what the freedom of thought 
is.”®® It is a longer story than can be told here, but the Phenomenology thus 
connects ancient skeptical ataraxia ultimately with post-Kantian Gewissen: 
the ancient skeptic’s experience of ataraxia is made a crucial turning point 
within the larger story of the origin of modern freedom, even if the ancient 
skeptic did not construe his experience in those terms himself. 

The historical significance of this point in the context of Hegelian 
dialectic returns us to the issue with which we began in this essay: how 
philosophy, skepticism, and ordinary consciousness relate. Hegel’s ultimate 
view of the relation between philosophy and skepticism (as we have seen 
articulated both in the early Jena essay and the Phenomenology) is one on 
which skepticism is more incorporated into philosophy than ignored or refuted 
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by it. The upshot of that view for ordinary consciousness is that Hegel has 
a philosophical stance on which ordinary consciousness is respected in a 
significant way since, within his Pyrrhonist-inspired dialectic, each finite 
moment of cognition speaks in its own voice, as it were, without some exter- 
nal claim being imposed. But (as opposed to a view on which philosophy 
may ignore the worries of the skeptic) Hegel does not take it as his philo- 
sophical aim somehow to return to ordinary consciousness. In fact, on his 
view we can make no appeal to “ordinary” consciousness without some form 
of historical contextualization of that claim about what ordinary belief is. 
Hegel was keenly aware that there is a crucial difference between Homeric 
and Hellenistic “ordinary” moral belief and likewise between pre-Reformation 
and post-Kantian “ordinary” moral belief. And such differences matter to 
us philosophically because an awareness of them prohibits the attempt to 
return to some putatively ever-available notion of “ordinary” or “common- 
sense” belief that always stands over against our philosophical attempts at 
construing what belief is about. The importance of such a crucially histori- 
cal inflection is, after all, one of the insights that most distinguishes the 
emergence of Hegel’s views on skepticism and dialectic from his earliest 
reflections at Jena to the larger philosophical project of his mature years. 
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Chapter 8 


Doubt and Dialectic: Hegel on Logic, 
Metaphysics, and Skepticism 


Dietmar H. Heidemann 


I. Introduction 


When analyzing Hegel’s discussion of skepticism one might arrive at the 
conclusion that without skepticism one cannot enter his speculative 
system, and with skepticism one cannot remain in it. This seemingly 
paradoxical view is specifically due to the relation Hegel establishes 
between skepticism and the most fundamental constituent of his mature 
philosophy: dialectic. At numerous places, Hegel points out that there is 
an intrinsic connection between dialectic or dialectical thinking 
and skepticism. Most prominently, in §81 of the Encyclopaedia Logic 
he states that “philosophy [. . .] contains the skeptical as a moment 
within itself—specifically as the dialectical moment.” Equally in Encyclo- 
pedia §78 he emphasizes that “skepticism” as “the dialectical moment itself 
is an essential one in the affirmative Science.”' The connection between 
skepticism and dialectic seems to be natural and unintelligible 
at once. On the one hand, the connection is obvious since Hegel claims 
that skepticism is a problem that cannot be just removed from the 
philosophical agenda by anti-skeptical knockdown arguments: skepti- 
cism intrinsically belongs to philosophical thinking, i.e., plays a construc- 
tive role therein. On the other hand, skepticism has to be construed 
as the view according to which we cannot know whether our beliefs 
are true, i.e., skepticism plays a destructive role in philosophy no matter 
what. It is particularly this role that clashes with Hegel’s claim of 
having established a philosophical system of true cognition of the entirety 
of reality. 
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In what follows, I argue that in Hegel’s system the constructive and 
the destructive role of skepticism are reconcilable. I specifically argue 
that it is dialectic that makes both consistent since skepticism is a constitu- 
tive element of dialectic. In order to show in what sense we have to 
conceive of skepticism as being an intrinsic feature of dialectic, the first 
section of this chapter sketches the development of the relation between 
logic and metaphysics in Hegel’s thought (Section II). The young Hegel 
construes logic as a philosophical method of human cognition that inevi- 
tably results in “skeptical” consequences in that it illustrates the finiteness 
of human understanding. By doing so, logic not only nullifies finite under- 
standing, but also introduces to metaphysics, i.e., the true philosophical 
science of the absolute. For reasons to be explored, Hegel later replaces 
the introductory function of logic by the Phenomenology of Spirit and assigns 
logic itself the status of metaphysics. Throughout the developmental 
changes in the relationship between logic and metaphysics Hegel holds 
onto the view that with respect to finite thinking skepticism is destructive 
in that skeptical doubts attack the possibility of knowledge. However, 
with regard to metaphysics skepticism plays a constructive role since 
from the point of view of logic skeptical doubts have to be construed in 
terms of dialectic. The chapter’s section III shows in more detail how 
Hegel conceives of this dialectical significance of skepticism, especially in 
The Encyclopaedia Logic. Two questions have to be answered here: First, 
what is it that makes skepticism constructive with respect to dialectic? 
Second, is constructive skepticism fundamentally different from our 
common understanding of what skepticism is? I argue that it is the 
(ancient) skeptical technique of counterposition or “negation” that 
makes skepticism constructive, and that for Hegel constructive skepticism 
with respect to dialectic meets our common understanding of skepticism. 
In the concluding part of this chapter I address a fundamental objection 
to this view.” 


II. Logic and metaphysics in the development 
of Hegel’s philosophy 


In his 1801 essay On the Relation between Skepticism and Philosophy Hegel 
distinguishes “the Skepticism that is one with philosophy” from “skepticism 
that is sundered from it.” The latter “can be divided into two forms, 
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according to whether it is or is not directed against Reason.” Thus he has 
the following breakdown before his eyes: 


skepticism 
skepticism that is one with philosophy skepticism that is sundered from philosophy 
not directed against reason directed against reason 


For Hegel “genuine skepticism,” let’s call it “philosophical skepticism,” is 
“skepticism that is one with philosophy” because this form of skepticism 
expresses the “negative side” each true philosophy has in that it is “directed 
against everything limited,” or “the whole soil of finitude.”* However, the 
sphere of this form of skepticism is not limited to sense-perception and 
finite theoretical reflection. Since philosophical skepticism is all compris- 
ing, it also concerns speculative reason, though, unlike the “skepticism that 
is sundered from philosophy,” it does not attack speculative reason. The 
form of all comprising philosophical skepticism prefigures Hegel’s mature 
conception of skepticism that is intrinsically connected with dialectic. Now, 
in order to understand how he arrives at this conception it is necessary to 
clarify the philosophical position he held around 1800, and how it further 
developed. 

As can be seen from his Early Theological Writings, Hegel around 1797 
became an adherent of Hölderlin’s (and Sinclair’s) metaphysics of unifica- 
tion. According to this metaphysics, the opposition and separation of 
related concepts within the finite presuppose a preceding union. However, 
this union cannot be grasped through reflection, i.e., through the faculty of 
understanding. In attempting to cognize absolute union finite understand- 
ing rather “subverts” it: absolute union is to be conceived as divine union 
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that reveals itself through religious faith and is apprehended through intel- 
lectual intuition. Along with Holderlin (and Sinclair), the young Hegel at 
that time believed the finite to be intrinsically characterized through its 
opposition to the divine or absolute as “pure life”: 


Plurality is nothing absolute. The pure life is the source of all separate 
lives, impulses, and deeds. But if it comes into consciousness as a belief in 
life, it is then living in the believer and yet is to some extent posited out- 
side him. [...] The whole field of determinacy falls away, and beyond this 
consciousness of determinacies there is only empty unity of the totality of 
objects as the essence dominating determinacies.’ 


Though “it is only in inspired terms that the divine can [properly] be 
spoken of” “since the activity of the divine is only a unification of spirits 
[...] and [o]nly spirit grasps and embraces spirit in itself,”® finite thinking 
is not entirely expelled from becoming aware of the absolute on a theoreti- 
cal level. For divine unity manifests itself negatively in a derivative mode 
within finite consciousness as the opposition of determinacies. However, 
the opposition between finite and infinite only exists for human conscious- 
ness that establishes it by limiting the sphere of the former through the 
latter. Under these premises, it is understandable that Hegel identifies truth 
and the divine, whereby the divine or absolute exists beyond the disuniting 
finite reflection and is comprehended only through the unifying intellec- 
tual intuition.’ This conception originates in a religious-theological way 
of thinking which operates with a model that opposes the finite and the 
infinite. Since the opposition is established by finite reflection, it has to 
be overcome in the direction of the divine. Unlike what one might expect, 
this “self-elevation of man [. . .] from finite life to infinite life, is religion,” 
not metaphysics. The philosophy of the one life does not oppose the 
infinite to the finite for this form of opposition would be untrue since 
it would be the product of finite thinking itself. Divine life rather is to be 
construed in terms of a Spinozist-pantheist idea of all comprising union, 
as Hegel paradoxically formulates it: “Life is the union of union and non- 
union.” This union is superior, since it does not exclude finite understand- 
ing but rather comprises it in order to unify everything. It is important to 
see that according to this conception the sphere of philosophy ends where 
finite life is elevated to infinite life. Hence philosophy is subordinated to 
religion in that it “has to disclose the finiteness in all finite things and 
require their completion by means of reason.”!° “Completion” simply means 
to join and hence unify opposing concepts by producing oppositions like 
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“finite-infinite,” or “thinking-non-thinking.” The absolute, divine infinite 
would then be the most “complete.”"! 

The idea of “completion” or, respectively, unification is also prominent in 
the famous fragment Faith and Being (Glauben und Sein) from approximately 
1797/98. Here Hegel characterizes the unification of opposites with the 
help of the concept “antinomy,” probably taken up from Kant’s first Critique. 
According to this fragment, the o this fragment, the unification of opposites presupposes, on 
the one hand, that the “elements of the antinomy” are “felt” or “cognized.” 
The structure of an antinomy has to be known in order to make the unifica- 
tion of opposites conceivable. However, the unification itself cannot be 
comprehended through conceptual-discursive cognition but only through 
religious “faith.” On the other hand, the opposites can only be cognized if 
they “already are unified” since “unification is the criterion by means of 
which the comparison takes place, by means of which the opposites as such 
appear as dissatisfied.””? But the “unification” itself cannot be “proven” for 
proving, as Hegel opines, is the methodological procedure of finite, reflex- 
ive cognition of human understanding. “Unification” can only be repre- 
sented through “faith,” and “faith” presupposes “Being”: “Unification and 
Being are tantamount.”!® 

With respect to dialectic, two points are of importance here. First, this 
early metaphysical conception essentially includes the idea of irreconcil- 
able conflict or opposition within the finite. As we will see below, this idea 
prefigures the motive of skeptical conflict that is developed more clearly in 
Hegel’s later writings from 1800 onwards. Second, in the Early Theological 
Writings Hegel still believes that the absolute or divine cannot be rationally 
cognized since it is the object of religious faith. Hence, philosophy does not 
provide access to it. It is with respect to this constraint of the sphere of 
philosophy and reason that Hegel fundamentally changes his position 
around 1800/01. 

For reasons that cannot be discussed here in detail, Hegel around 1800 
downgrades the systematic status of religion in that he replaces it by meta- 
physics, and assigns logic the function of introducing metaphysics. In this 
new conception, logic is supposed to fulfill the function of a preparatory 
introduction to metaphysics by showing the immanent deficiencies of 
finite cognition, i.e., by exhibiting contradictions inherent in reflection. 
The method logic applies is the skeptical procedure of counter-positing 
that guides reason in producing antinomies. In establishing antinomies, 
skepticism reaches beyond finite reflection and touches upon speculative 
reason as the negative side of the cognition of the absolute. The negative 
side of the cognition of the absolute presupposes its positive side that is 
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itself cognized through intellectual intuition (a cognitive faculty that Hegel 
takes up from the contemporary discussion, however, without providing 
an appropriate justification of its structure). This position is based on a 
developmental conception of speculative cognition according to which 
cognition proceeds from the annihilation of the finite to the infinite, 
absolute without finite reflection being able to conceptually conceive of 
the transition. Hegel describes the underlying idea in the following way: 
“The understanding only sees oppositions, is conditioned. It strives to 
emulate the absolute in its identity, and gets caught in contradictions.” 
Hence, finite reflection’s striving for identity compels the understanding to 
set up antinomies without being able to resolve them. This is because the 
“identity” conceived of through finite reflection is “nothing but negation, 
exclusion of the opposed,” i.e., what is contradicting itself cannot be iden- 
tical for the understanding.” Thus, according to Hegel, the understanding 
cannot cognize the true identity of opposed because, unlike reason, finite 
cognition does not have as its disposal the methodological concept of 
absolute identity by means of which it would be able to establish this 
identity. The identity of the opposed has to be conceived of in terms of 
unification, and is justified through reason’s nullification of the finite form 
of cognition. The nullification is supposed to explain how the identity of 
the opposed can be achieved. On the one hand, for finite reflection 
the identity of the opposed appears as manifest contradictions between 
propositions, i.e., as antinomies. On the other hand, for Hegel these 
contradictions or antinomies are negative representations of the infinite.'° 

The above-outlined account of the relation between logic and metaphys- 
ics in the philosophy of the young Hegel has many problems. In particular, 
it is unclear how contradicting forms of cognition or propositions can 
be unified, and therefore how a superior form of infinite cognition that 
supersedes finite cognition can be justified. Further, Hegel’s conception of 
“logic” seems to be rather peculiar in this context since formal logic, which 
is for Hegel basically Aristotelian logic, does not allow for contradictions. 
However, the logic Hegel has in mind is not formal or symbolic logic. Logic 
as a preparatory introduction to metaphysics rather is the logic of finite 
cognition, i.e., relates to Kant’s transcendental logic and its implications 
of the transcendental dialectic, and, moreover, to the arguments of the 
second part of Plato’s Parmenides. When talking about internal contradictions 
of finite cognition, Hegel refers to Kant’s antinomies and the paradoxes 
of the Parmenides. With respect to the method of opposition as well as of 
the equivalence of arguments and proofs, he views them as similar to the 
aporias of ancient Pyrrhonian skepticism.!’ In this sense, antinomies and 
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paradoxes document internal contradictions of finite cognition that arise 
when assessing the cognitive capacities of finite understanding. Hegel sees 
this idea forestalled in Plato’s Parmenides, the “perfect and self-sustaining 
document and system of genuine skepticism”: 


The Platonic skepticism is not concerned with doubting these truths of the 
understanding [.. .]; rather it is intent on the complete denial of all truth 
to this sort of cognition. This skepticism does not constitute a particular 
thing in a system, but it is itself the negative side of the cognition of the 
Absolute, and directly presupposes Reason as the positive side.'? 


Hegel holds similar views on Kant’s antinomies as documents of 
skepticism. Thus it is not surprising that in the Phenomenology of Spirit (1807) 
he connects skepticism with dialectic: Plato’s Parmenides, this “document 
and system of genuine skepticism” is “the greatest artistic achievement of 
ancient dialectic.” 

However, by the year of the publication of the Phenomenology Hegel had 
already given up the conception of logic as a preparatory introduction to 
metaphysics. The reasons for this renewed change are not clear but very 
likely have to do with his collaboration with Schelling in Jena since 1801. 
Like Schelling, and following Spinoza’s philosophy, Hegel at that time 
conceived the absolute as substance. At around 1804 he realized that to 
conceive of the absolute as substance is to leave it crucially underdeter- 
mined. He specifically became aware of the problem that the absolute 
is not a static object of thought (substance), but rather comprises complex 
logical, self-referential relations that can only be developed in an indepen- 
dent discipline. It is this independent discipline that later became the 
speculative science of logic. As a consequence, Hegel gives up the idea of 
the absolute as substance and replaces it with the conception of absolute 
subjectivity that incorporates self-referential logical structures. At this 
crucial turning point in his philosophy, he conjoins logic and metaphysics 
as the new “science of the absolute.””° 

The question now arises of whether the unification of logic and meta- 
physics makes a systematic introduction to metaphysics dispensable. Hegel 
denies this question as, according to his idealism, if the absolute is to be 
made an object of knowledge, then this knowledge has to be systematically 
developed. It is the Phenomenology of Spirit that now takes on the function 
of introducing to metaphysics as the science of the absolute by means of 
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what Hegel calls “self-fulfilling skepticism,”™ a form of skepticism that 


systematically guides consciousness through a series of just tentatively true 
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knowledge claims until the shape of absolute, true knowing is obtained. 
The shape of “absolute knowing,” skeptically generated within the dialectical 
experience of consciousness, finally opens the gateway to the science of 
logic as metaphysics. However, skepticism’s destructive function as the 
methodological procedure of the Phenomenology is not exhausted once 
consciousness makes the transition to logic as pure thinking. It is most 
crucial that in his mature philosophy Hegel assigns skepticism the construc- 
tive function of bringing about the dialectical movement of speculative 
thinking beyond the internal contradictions of finite cognition. This 
constructive function still reflects Hegel’s early conception according to 
which logic uses skepticism as its method of nullification of the domain 
of finite thinking. In what follows, I address the question of what the 
constructive element in skepticism is with respect to dialectic. 


IH. Dialectic, negation, and skepticism 


With respect to the relation between skepticism and dialectic Hegel makes 
two crucial claims: (a) “philosophy [.. .] contains the skeptical as a moment 
within itself—specifically as the dialectical moment,”” and (b) “skepticism” 
as “the dialectical moment itself is an essential one in the affirmative 
Science.””” Both of these claims have to be understood in the light of 
the problem of “total presuppositionlessness.”** The problem of “total 
presuppositionlessness” is subsequent to the problem of a systematic 
introduction to metaphysics or logic. For Hegel acknowledges the skeptic’s 
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claim that the demonstration of “Science”*? must not make any unjustified 
presuppositions. But employing skeptical doubt as the method of a system- 
atic introduction to science would be question begging since “Science” 
itself is supposed to be self-reliant, i.e., cannot depend on a preceding 
justification through skepticism. Hence, it cannot be legitimate to construe 
the demonstration of “Science” as a procedure of skeptical justification. 
This, of course, means that Hegel can no longer hold onto the concep- 
tion of the Phenomenology as a systematic introduction to metaphysics or 
“Science.”?° 

From the fact that skepticism, particularly Phenomenology’s “self-fulfilling 
skepticism,” cannot perform the function of a systematic introduction to 
metaphysics or “Science” two questions arise: First, is there an alternative 
way of getting access to “Science,” a systematic way that does not violate 


the claim of “presuppositionlessness?” Second, if skepticism cannot 
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accomplish the task of a systematic introduction wouldn’t skeptical doubt 
be independent of, and therefore be a fundamental threat to, “Science?” 
Hegel’s answer to the first question is that we can get access to “Science” 
without making presuppositions “by the freedom that abstracts from every- 
thing, and grasps its own pure abstraction, the simplicity of thinking— 
in the resolve to think purely.”” It is by no means clear what the “resolve to 
think purely” consists in, not least because at this point Hegel cannot rely 
on the Phenomenology’s justification of metaphysical, “absolute knowing” 
since the “resolve” is independent of any kind of preceding justification. 
But he seems to believe that this concept represents the appropriate 
methodological procedure enabling an individual to get immediate access 
to the proper content of “Science” by pure thought. For the sake of 
argument, let us assume that “Science” can indeed be grasped by this 
procedure. How then does Hegel respond to the second question? He 
clearly denies that independent skepticism is threatening to “Science” 
since, according to his theory, skepticism is contained within philosophy as 
“the dialectical moment.”” In order to see Hegel’s point, one has to recall 
his conception of “Science” or logic as metaphysics. In Hegel’s speculative 
idealism, logic represents “the pure truth itself.”” As such, it contains 
“objective thoughts” that “express the essentialities (Wesenheiten) of the 
things,” however, not as a collection of abstract terms but as dialectically 
evolving “thought-determinations.” Since Hegel’s logic therefore is to be 
construed in traditional terms of ontology, it “coincides with metaphysics.”*° 
The “Science” of logic hence develops a system of categories by means of 
pure thought. 

Now in order to meet the claim that truth can be cognized through pure 
thought it has first to be shown that the finite “forms of cognition” are 
deficient for otherwise logic or metaphysics wouldn’t represent the only 
possible “Science” of “the pure truth itself.”*! This accords with what we 
have seen in section 1 of this chapter, namely, with the nullification of the 
finite “forms of cognition” by means of skeptical doubt. But note that this 
does not conflict with the view that skepticism cannot function as an intro- 
duction to metaphysics. For here Hegel explicitly refers to the destructive 
role of skepticism in regard to the finite “forms of cognition”: “The high 
skepticism of antiquity accomplishes this by showing that every one of those 
forms contained a contradiction within itself.”*? As we will soon see, “show- 
ing that every one of those forms contained a contradiction within itself” 
indicates the point of intersection between dialectic and skepticism in 
Hegel’s conception of logic as metaphysics. 
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In the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences, the task of the annihilation 
of the finite “forms of cognition” is assigned not to skepticism but to the 
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three “Positions of Thought with Respect to Objectivity.””” The function 


of the three “Positions” is to accomplish a preparatory exposition “in 
order to clarify the meaning of Logic and to lead into the standpoint that 
is here given to it.”** But Hegel does not assign them the role of a justifica- 
tory introduction to metaphysics. The three “Positions of Thought with 


Respect to Objectivity” are (1) (pre-kantian, rationalist) “Metaphysics,”*° 


(2) “Empiricism” and “Critical Philosophy,” and (3) (in particular 
Jacobi’s) “Immediate Knowing.”” According to Hegel all of the three 
“Positions” fail to establish “total presuppositionlessness.” In the end, only 
the “resolve to think purely”® provides us with a “presuppositionless” access 
to metaphysics or “Science.” 

Nonetheless, skepticism’s inaptitude of introducing metaphysics does not 
exempt philosophy from the problem of skepticism itself. For the question 
of whether metaphysics cannot be overthrown by skeptical doubts for the 
moment remains. At this point Hegel refers back to an argument he already 
made in his Jena work. In On the Relation between Skepticism and Philosophy he 
argues that skepticism is innocuous “since every genuine philosophy has 
this negative side.” The “negative side” of “every genuine philosophy” is 
nota destructive but a constructive, systematic component “implicit in every 
genuine philosophical system.” In Hegel’s eyes, Plato’s Parmenides along 
with Spinoza’s Ethics are ideal representatives of this skeptical, “free side of 
philosophy.” Here “the principle of skepticism: panti logöi logos isos anti- 
kaitai [‘against every argument there is an equal one on the other side’ ] 
comes on the scene at its full strength.” 4 

The presentation of skepticism as true philosophy’s “negative side” 
indicates Hegel’s mature view of positively integrating skepticism into 
philosophy by assimilating it with dialectic. By means of this integrative 
strategy Hegel intends to immunize metaphysics or, more broadly, philoso- 
phy against skeptical attacks. This connection between skepticism and 
dialectic is not at all arbitrary but systematically motivated. Accordingly, 
finite cognition is exhausted by fixation of its concepts, i.e. (esp. Kantian) 
categories. On the other hand the pure fixation of finite concepts is 
one-sided. It is Hegel’s claim that furthermore the determinations of finite 
understanding have to be opposed, like in Kant’s antinomies, and finally 
sublated by their unification through speculative thought. The Encyclopae- 
dia describes this procedure in the order of three steps as “three sides” 
the “logical has”: (a) “the side of abstraction or of the understanding,” 
(b) “the dialectical or negatively rationale side,” and (c) “the speculative 
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or positively rational one”*!. It is the “dialectical moment” where skepticism 
has its systematic place: 


The dialectical, taken separately on its own by the understanding, consti- 
tutes scepticism, especially when it is exhibited in scientific concepts. 
Scepticism contains the mere negation that results from the dialectic.” 


The connection of skepticism and dialectic is then obviously justified 
by means of “negation,” i.e., in Hegelian terms, through contradiction. 
Skepticism is not identical with dialectic though. Dialectic shows the “one- 
sidedness and restrictedness of the determinations of the understanding”” 
and this means their “negation.” This is also accomplished by skepticism in 
that the skeptic raises doubts and therefore negates epistemic claims by 
opposing them according to the aforementioned principle “panti logöi 
logos isos antikeitai.” Unlike dialectic, skepticism does not go any farther 
than demonstrating the “negation” of the “determinations of the under- 
standing.” However, skepticism is capable of recognizing the positive 
content of its “negation.” Consequently, skepticism and dialectic coincide 
only in as much as both reveal finite understanding’s intrinsic negativity. 
Nonetheless, finite understanding cannot be aware of dialectic itself 
but exclusively of the skeptical negation of epistemic claims. Since finite 
understanding is incapable of reaching dialectical insights, it has to accept 
skepticism as a fundamental threat to its epistemic claims. By contrast 
“genuine philosophy” itself is not affected by skeptical doubts: 


Scepticism should not be regarded merely as a doctrine of doubt; rather, 
it is completely certain about its central point, i.e., the nullity of every- 
thing finite. [. . .] But then philosophy does not stop at the merely 
negative result of the dialectic, as is the case with scepticism. The latter 
mistakes its result, insofar as it holds fast to it as mere, i.e., abstract, 
negation. When the dialectic has the negative as its result, then, precisely 
as a result, this negative is at the same time the positive, for it contains 
what it resulted from sublated within itself, and it cannot be without it.“ 


Hence, skepticism and dialectic accord with respect to “negation” while 
being vitally distinct at the same time. Though both likewise rely on 
“negation,” skepticism performs “abstract negation” by simply doubting, 
i.e., nullifying epistemic claims, whereas from the point of view of dialectic 
the “result” of the “negation” preserves the positive content “what it resulted 
from.” Here Hegel draws on the Phenomenology’s distinction between two 
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kinds of negation. Skepticism’s, i.e., finite understanding’s (“abstract”) 
negation confines itself to “wait[ing] to see whether something new comes 
along and what it is, in order to throw it too into the same empty abyss.” 
By contrast, true, “determinate negation” realizes that “nothingness is, in a 
determinate fashion, specifically the nothingness of that from which it 
results. For it is only when it is taken as the result from which it emerges, 
that it is, in fact, the true result; in that case it is itself a determinate 


nothingness, one which has a content.” 


Therefore destructive skepticism 
ignores what constructive skepticism acknowledges as the dialectical out- 
come of contradiction, i.e., a new positive content. 

Consequently, it is the method of counter-position or negation that makes 
skepticism dialectical, i.e., a constructive element of human rationality. 
From the immanent point of view of human understanding, skeptical coun- 
ter-position or negation of epistemic claims has devastating consequences 
for human rationality since finite understanding’s cognitive performances 
lead naturally and inescapably to skeptical doubt. For finite understanding 
it looks like as if the skeptic, by means of counter-position or negation, 
is able to refrain the human mind from successfully achieving positive 
metaphysical knowledge. Hegel does not deny the destructive consequences 
skepticism has for finite understanding. However, he criticizes this destruc- 
tive view of skepticism as one-sided. For him, the true constructive meaning 
of skepticism is the “dialectical moment,” i.e., skepticism’s ability to nullify 
finite reflection by means of skeptical doubt in order to promote speculative 
knowledge, though speculative knowledge itself is being achieved through 
absolute reason. It is important to see that Hegel is not operating with two 
distinct types of skepticism, destructive (negative) skepticism, on the one 
hand, and constructive (philosophical) skepticism, on the other. On the 
contrary, destructive and constructive skepticism are identical. It is one 
and the same skeptical doubt that—on the level of finite understanding— 
nullifies reflection while—on the level of dialectic—promotes metaphysical 
knowledge. This distinction itself is, of course, made from the metaphysical 
philosophical point of view of logic, i.e., it is an insight that cannot be 
achieved from within finite reflection. This is how destructive and construc- 
tive skepticism are reconcilable in Hegel’s theory. Though skeptical doubt 
is destructive with respect to finite knowledge claims, it is constructive 
with respect to “Science” in that it positively contributes to the insight 
in metaphysical truth. Hence, Hegel would not repudiate that skepticism 
is a fundamental, and to a certain extent natural problem for finite reflec- 
tion. But from a dialectical angle skeptical doubt has to be taken as the 
documentation of true philosophical knowledge. 
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Many interpreters are more than positive about Hegel’s “dialectical” 
solution to the problem of skepticism.‘” However, the question of whether 
“dialectical” skepticism is at all an original form of skepticism cannot be 
ignored. An obvious objection would be that skeptical doubt does not 
coincide with dialectical negation because the conception of dialectical 
negation presupposes the truth of dialectical logic, i.e., metaphysics, some- 
thing the skeptic calls into doubt. Since the contents of skeptical doubt and 
dialectical negation are fundamentally different, then Hegel’s assimilation 
of skeptical doubt and dialectical negation seems to be a change of subject. 
Whereas skeptical arguments are supposed to support the claim that we 
cannot know whether our beliefs are true, dialectical negation is designed 
to bring about metaphysical knowledge. Hence the skeptic would insist that 
doubt and dialectic are intrinsically incompatible. In order to defend his 
view, Hegel would, of course, once more draw upon his argument that the 
skeptic’s insistence is symptomatic for finite understanding’s incapacity to 
judge metaphysical truth. The standpoint of “Science” shows that this view 
is limited to a finite perspective, and that it has to be overcome in direction 
of true speculative philosophy. From the Hegelian angle the effort to repu- 
diate skeptical doubts would even be inefficacious since skepticism is, in a 
sense, a natural, inescapable problem for human cognition, a problem, 
however, that is not to be solved but rather correctly interpreted and under- 
stood from within a dialectical framework, i.e., from within logic. 

In the end, this Hegelian line of argument gets back to the heart of 
the problem of “presuppostionlessness.” As we have seen in section 2, the 
central argument Hegel offers in favor of the solution to this problem is 
“the resolve to think purely.”®® If this “resolve” would successfully offer 
immediate access to pure thought, or logic, which dialectic is a vital part of, 
Hegel would be in a position to justify his dialectical take on skepticism. But 
he fails to offer a pertinent clarification of the theoretical status of the 
“resolve.” On the other hand, Hegel’s conception of logic as a theory 
of absolute subjectivity, i.e., a theory that expounds the self-sufficient devel- 
opment of logical content on the basis of self-referentially structured 
relations between categories, looms large as the promising solution to this 
problem. However, the theory of absolute subjectivity, presented in the 
Science of Logic, would also have to explain how finite subjects relate to 
speculative knowledge since in Hegel’s metaphysics the finite is not sepa- 
rate from the infinite. Here the question of how finite subjects like us can 
have metaphysical insights of this kind emerges once again. As argued 
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above, Hegel’s conception of logic as metaphysics does not convincingly 


respond to this question. This is why one has to remain skeptical with 
respect to Hegel’s claim that doubt and dialectic coincide from a logical 


point of view. 
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Chapter 9 


The Dialectic of Subjectivity, Intersubjectivity, 
and Objectivity in Hegel’s System 


Nectarios G. Limnatis 


The philosophical claim to objectivity typically denotes that what is claimed 
belongs to the object proper, independently of how the subject thinks 
about it. It is further argued that the subject becomes possible only together 
with other subjects, and objectivity is thus deflected through intersubjective 
lenses. But this leaves open the question of objectivity, can lead to historical 
relativism and, epistemologically, to skepticism. While being a historical 
relativist, and indeed one of the pioneers of intersubjectivity, Hegel is 
nevertheless not a skeptic. His response to this perplexity is dialectical 
and can be understood as such. First, the ultimate object, and absolute 
objectivity is rendered by Hegel as an absolute subject which posits the 
object as its otherness. It seems that subject and object reverse positions 
here. Second, and most important, such absolute subject is rendered dia- 
lectically: it is a self-negating, self-referring, and self-recollecting subject 
that necessarily comes to be through its otherness, part of which is the finite 
subject understood intersubjectively. This chapter argues for the crucial 
importance of dialectic in connecting Hegel’s conception of objectivity to 
subjectivity and intersubjectivity. I start by providing a sketchy layout 
of some of the Kantian dualisms that provoked the German idealist debate 
and led to Hegel’s grand synthesis (section I). Then I will turn to the 
Phenomenology, which I take to be the introduction to Hegel’s mature 
system, and argue that subjectivity and intersubjectivity appear through 
an immanent circular dialectic, and can only therewith be understood 
(section II). Finally, I will turn to the Logic and examine the reverse 
procedure from the same angle, namely, that the objective is rendered as 
subjective and intersubjective (section III). 
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I. Contextualizing the problem: From Kant to Schelling 


It is hardly disputable that the primary concern of Kant’s venture is to 
avoid skepticism without falling into dogmatism. This debate had been 
articulated in the preceding discussion as the debate between rationalism 
and empiricism.! The issue with empiricism is that it unavoidably leads to 
philosophical skepticism, as this was shown primarily by Hume.? Just like 
Hume, Kant acknowledges that experience is always fragmentary and 
cannot grant conceptual universality and certainty, and introduces the 
thing-in-itself to underline the finite nature of human knowledge. But 
unlike Hume, Kant maintains that a priori reasoning can be synthetic. 
He thus responds to the question of objectivity of knowledge by retreating 
to the subjective conditions of it through his Copernican revolution and 
the deduction of the categories as the necessary noematic background of 
possible experience. 

Kant’s dualist position did not satisfy his contemporaries on a number 
of issues, which for the sake of my focus in this chapter I summarize in the 
following way.’ First, on a narrower account, the claim to unconditioned 
epistemological certainty (and thus to objectivity of finite claims) can be 
defended if the proposed categories are valid intersubjectively, i.e., are valid 
beyond the individual subject which expresses them, and are applicable to 
other subjects that think and act based on the same fundamental rational 
background. Kant rather presupposes than makes this case. His appeal to 
the genus in the Idea for a Universal History with Cosmopolitan Purpose, as well 
as his pointing to the sensus communis in the third Critique, are presented as 
reasonable hypotheses, as guesses, rather than argumentatively supported 
principles. The Kantian categories are property of the subject, the famous 
Kantian “I think” that must accompany all representations.’ Kant takes this 
subject only in the “problematic” sense,’ creating the impression that he 
assigns to it a modest existential function. However, such function must 
also be assertive epistemological, as Kant at the same time pursues 
objectivity, considers his task positively accomplished, and claims to have 
put philosophy on the secure path of science like logic, geometry, and 
theoretical physics. 

Second, on a broader account, certainty can be warranted if categories 
adequately describe reality in the philosophical sense. It is important to empha- 
size this moment. The role of philosophy must thus be different than that 
of the sciences, it must be meta-scientific. This opens the question of how 
philosophy can ground its claims, and in that sense, philosophy is bound to 
respond to the question of metaphysics or of objective truth beyond that 
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which is presented by science. Kant is well aware of that problem.’ As 
we know, God, freedom, and immortality are “the unavoidable tasks of 
pure reason.” Yet Kant studies metaphysics “according to its subjective 
possibility,”® 
course of action. That is, any possible attempt at future metaphysics and 


as his introduction of the thing-in-itself prevents any other 


objective truth must “cope” with the subjectively imposed transcendental 
form, with the subjective conditions of it, the categories this attempt a priori 
involves. Kant has very little to say as to where these categories come from, 
why there is correspondence between the a prion form and the a posteriori 
content, and why there is the famous Kantian “harmony” between the 
understanding and experience. Sensitivity and understanding are “two 
stems of human knowledge... which perhaps spring from a common, but 
to us unknown, root.” And elsewhere: “This peculiarity of our understand- 
ing, that it can produce a priori unity of apperception solely by means of the 
categories, and only by such and so many, is as little capable of further 
explanation as why we have just these and no other functions of judgment, 
or why space and time are the only form of our intuition.”' It is clearly not 
enough to empirically point to the categories or rely on any set of a priori 
rules for their deduction, for these rules are themselves supposed to be 
warranted by the categories." 

As Kant is being torn apart by his critics, Fichte, a convinced Kantian, 
finds the only consistent way to defend transcendentalism in doing away 
with the epistemological weight of the thing-in-itself. In a far more radical 
than Kant manner, Fichte now postulates a first principle, a Reinholdian 
Grundsatz, which in a Cartesian way will ground his entire system. This first 
proposition is the intuitively revealed human self, the finite subject. Fichte 
can offer no proof of such subject but only empirically point to it," just like 
Kant had done, or even take it as “faith.”'? But the stakes now are higher for 
this is no more the half-existential half-epistemological subject that Kant 
had pointed at. As conscious Fichte is of the subjective nature of his starting 
point, so forceful he is on defending absolute, unconditional, and unquali- 
fied certainty and objectivity. His epistemological monism provides him with 
the vantage point to see dialectic for the first time in a positive light, where 
Kant had seen it as ‘the logic of illusion.’ Once the thing-in-itself is done 
away with, the road to the solution of the Kantian antinomies of pure 
reason lays open. It is the subject, the self that posits the antinomies, being 
equipped with an inherent dialectical capacity. The same can be argued 
about Fichte’s deduction of the categories. In sum, Fichte’s insights will 
prove to be absolutely critical in the further development of dialectic 
in German idealism." At the same time, Fichte remains entangled in the 
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Kantian ontological dualism which is now empowered by his epistemological 
assertiveness, for he essentially attempts to account for objectivity without 
the object. 

Vigorously asserting the I (which is easily associated with the individual 
subject) as the axiomatic starting point, Fichte must then establish intersub- 
jectivity, the theoretical justification of the other.” It seems that in the 
Wissenschaftslehre the other comes from the outside of the self, as if Fichte 
defends a version of social contract theory.'° Intersubjectivity is addressed 
by Fichte in his 1794 Foundations of Natural Right. Without abandoning 
the axiomatic procedure, Fichte explores now the necessity of the not-I, and 
posits the self as only possible through the other. Further, even in a transcen- 
dental sense, Fichte now talks about the “sensible” object and sensible other 
that was unquestionably bracketed out in the Wissenschaftslehre. Thus, the 
rational being posits itself “as an individual, as one among several rational 
beings,” and “if there are to be human beings at all, there must be more than one.”'? 
The subject presupposes and posits the concept of another free rational 
being outside itself, the two being “mutually determined and conditioned” 
so that “individuality is a reciprocal concept.” The striking similarities between 
Fichte’s and Hegel’s narratives are obvious. But this should not overshadow 
their equally substantial methodological differences. I return to this question 
in the following section. 

For now, let us briefly turn to Schelling whose contribution to the 
epistemological debate is both critical and on the whole underestimated, as 
he is typically seen as the outdated metaphysician who restores the vain 
pursuit of philosophy. As a matter of fact, “from his early years Schelling 
saw something that many of his contemporaries, and many still today, fail to 
appreciate. He recognized that the solution to the fundamental problems 
of epistemology requires nothing less than metaphysics.”” From his early 
works of the mid-1790s, Schelling is aware that the self that stands at the 
beginning of any cognitive act must be something more than the Fichtean 
finite human self. While being on the whole a disciple of Fichte, Schelling 
is emphatic about an “absolute intelligence,”*! which he identifies with God, 
and which by implication warrants the transcendental project. Obviously, 
Schelling’s position amounts to a potential reversal of Fichte and Kant; 
but it is not until 1802 that Schelling openly admits this implication, 
and abandons the transcendental project for the sake of metaphysical 
philosophy. The Kantian subject plainly becomes in Schelling the absolute 
metaphysical subject, and the search for the absolute substitutes now the 
Kantian “unconditioned.” This absolute comes to be through nature and 
forms the background of human rationality and human knowledge. It thus 
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warrants epistemology which, by that time, is not the main concern of 
Schelling at all. Instead of trying to isolate the forms of certain knowledge 
from their content, and knowing very well the futility ofall hitherto attempts, 
including the post-Kantian discussion, the mature Schelling is clear-sighted 
about the objective of philosophy: that it must examine “why is there some- 
thing rather than nothing.” But once the absolute becomes the final 
ground of all being, how can finite human rationality grasp the absolute? 
It is important to have this in mind in order to properly understand Hegel’s 
epistemological pursuit, and his relation to Schelling’s metaphysics. 
Contrary to Hegel, Schelling’s absolute is postulated intuitively atthe begin- 
ning of knowledge, and reveals itself to human rationality in ways that 
can never be fully rational and transparent. The 1803 Philosophy of Art, the 
Ages of the World that come a few years later, and several years after that 
the Philosophy of Revelation and the Philosophy of Mythology, all represent 
Schelling’s attempts to tackle this problem by maintaining a moment of 
transcendence on the side of the absolute, some space that is beyond 
natural existence and beyond human rational capacities. And that will 
be his main difference from Hegel. Rather than abandoning Schelling’s 
absolute, Hegel modifies its nature and the way it can be determined: through 
a thorough, systematic, and fully transparent dialectic. 


II. Objectivity as intersubjectivity as subjectivity, and vice versa: 
the circular dialectic of Hegel’s Phenomenology 


Such is, on a very sketchy account, the situation that Hegel is involved in. 
Fichte’s defense of intersubjectivity in the Foundations of Natural Right 
contains the idea of the unity between theoretical and practical reason, 
something which Hegel makes good use of. Methodologically, however, 
Hegel’s establishment of subjectivity drastically differs from Fichte. Hegel 
appeals to immediacy, to experience, as the beginning of cognition and 
aims at setting aside the one end of the transcendentalist trouble, the 
relationship between concept and intuition. The same move implies that 
instead of the subject, which will be only later revealed, the starting point of 
the narration is naive consciousness taken in a rather existential mode. 
Hegel’s procedure is immanent, and non-foundational or circular. By tak- 
ing consciousness in its most immediate and naive sense, as simply existing 
and notas an in advance postulated epistemological principle, Hegel avoids 
the difficulties of foundationalism. If one starts with an initial foundational 
proposition, that proposition must itself be proven, and this leads to an 
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infinite regress” or to the eventual acceptance of a spurious principle or 
act. For Descartes, this was the self-evident nature of the cogito. For Kant it 
was the unity of apperception in both epistemological and existential senses. 
And Fichte and Schelling (each on his own grounds) had postulated the 
self through intellectual intuition. 

Consciousness in Hegel’s Phenomenology comes to acknowledge what it 
through a number of circles which will lead it to consecutively abandon 
sense-certainty, rely on perception, become understanding, realize itself as 
self-consciousness, as reason, intersubjective spirit, and religion, until the 
notorious absolute knowing of the end of the book is revealed. Through 
this famous “ladder,” Hegel will build the entry point to the Science of 
Logic which is the center of his system, the mere moment of purity, which, 
dialectical as it is, must immediately break down to its constituents, and must 
be understood solely along with them. The structuring of the Encyclopaedia 
of Philosophical Sciences is indicative of this circle: from the Logic, one moves 
to the Philosophy of Nature, to the Philosophy of Mind (in which the Phenome- 
nology naturally reappears as a sublated moment of the system as a whole), 
and back to the Logic. 

The search for truth and objectivity in the Phenomenology naturally begins 
with the appeal to immediate reality, to the object. Consciousness is taken 
in the form of sense-certainty, and the question is “whether in sense- 
certainty itself the object is in fact the kind of essence that sense-certainty 
proclaims it to be.”** The occurring well-known dialectic of the “This,” the 
“Now,” and the “Here,” leads consciousness to think that “the object, which 
was supposed to be the essential element in sense-certainty, is now the 


995, 


unessential element”” so the emphasis is moved now to the subject, to 
consciousness. A series of circles take place and express a back-and forth 
movement of consciousness: from itself to the object, and from the object 
to itself. Now, this back and forth is generated by the clash between univer- 
sality or truth, and particularity as this is “instantiated” in sensual 
experience (s). Consciousness is forced to abandon sense-certainly as the 
source for truth and becomes perception, humanized sense, which “takes 
what is present to it as universal.”?° At first, for perception, “‘T’ is universal 
and the object is universal.”?’ But the dialectic shows up again: the universal 
is no true universal unless it includes in itself the particular. Thus, the object 
of consciousness as universal is at the same time particular: it is the one 
thing that has many properties. The salt “is white, also cubical, and also tart, 


and so on.””8 


The thing is a subsistence of the many properties, but once 
these are taken as separate ones, the thing is lost. And when the thing is 


taken as oneness, then the properties are lost. When consciousness focuses 
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on the one side, it looses the other and vice versa. It does not yet realize the 
dialectic in which it is entangled, and its “behavior consists in apprehending 
the object as selfidentical.””” A new series of circles and disappointments 
occurs; on a new level this is “the same as happened in the case of sense- 
certainty,”” 
object or in the subject, in consciousness. The realization of the unity of 


and is all around the same issue as to whether the truth is in the 


these two moments amounts to the “unconditioned absolute universality, and 
consciousness here for the first time truly enters the realm of the 
Understanding.”” This is a turning point in the narration: what gradually 
becomes evident is the ideality of truth. 

With the emergence of the understanding, “for consciousness, the object 
has returned into itself from its relation to an other and has thus become 
Concept in principle, but consciousness is not yet for itself the Concept, and 
consequently does not recognize itself in that reflected object.” On the 
one hand, the understanding represents the unconditioned universality, 
the realized capacity of consciousness to think in and through ideal 
universal schemes. On the other hand, consciousness is still attached to the 
object and seeks universality in there: it “has for its content merely the 
objective essence and not consciousness as such.”” It is clear that universal- 
ity can never be extracted from the empirical contact with the object, but 
this moment is not yet realized by the understanding. 

The understanding’s ‘unconditioned universal’ is expressed as Force, as 
a “supersensible,” intangible ideal background of natural events. Such 
unconditioned universality is a pure form, which, as dialectic commands, 
must communicate itself in a “plurality of the diverse universals” or matters 
of which the unconditioned universal is the essence. In a new series of 
circles, force splits into diverse forces or laws, and is “posited as the sub- 
stance of these differences.”** Hegel’s idealism becomes more and more 
evident: in the play of forces “the truth of the Force remains only the thought 
of it,” and it is through that interplay that the understanding gains access 
to the “true background” of things, that is, their ideality. In that sense, “the 


” 35 However, 


realization of the Force is at the same time the loss of reality. 
the understanding still “converts its truth again into an objective inner, and 
distinguishes this reflection of Things from its own reflection into itself.”?‘ 
It sees that inner as a mere beyond, it does not see itself in it: “the inner 
world is, for consciousness still a pure beyond, because consciousness does 


937 


not as yet find itself in it.””” The pure beyond is the unknown, the in-itself. 
For Hegel, as well as for Fichte before him, there is no point of positing the 
in-itself as merely unknown; this is a defeatist strategy for “then nothing 


would be left to us but to stop at the world of appearance, to perceive 
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something as true which we know is not true.”” As such, the beyond is only 
an absolute void posited and determined by us, it “comes from the world of 
appearance that has mediated it . . . appearance is its essence and, in fact, 
its filling.” Thus, “we must fill it up with reveries, appearances, produced by 
consciousness.”*! 

The proposed here scheme is thoroughly and profoundly dialectical, and 
works only as such: in that same way the beyond is taken qua beyond by the 
subject, in that exact way the beyond must be posited as appearing in the 
here, and the universal must negate and externalize itself in the particular: 
“negation is an essential moment of the universal, and negation, or media- 
tion in the universal, is therefore a universal difference.” This is a pulsating 
antithetical movement in which both sides are equally necessitated by each 
other and exclude each other. “The selfsame really repels itself from itself, 
and what is not selfsame really posits itself as selfsame.”* Once again, the 
key message conveyed by the author of the Phenomenology, what pervades 
the entire narration with regard to knowledge, is the dialectic: “We have 
to think pure change, or think antithesis within the antithesis itself, or 


contradiction.” * 


Only in such a way can infinity be grasped as infinite 
movement, as difference “itself and its opposite in one unity. Only thus is 
it difference as inner difference, or difference in its own self, or difference 
as infinity.”® 

The realization of infinity or of the infinite process of uniting and 
differentiating, and of the balancing between subject and object, will 
have dramatic effects on the understanding. The emphasis must finally be 
placed on pure concepts and their dialectic. The sides of each antithesis must 
be thought as “in and for themselves each an opposite—of another, thus in 
each moment the ‘other’ is at the same time expressed; or each is not 
the opposite of an ‘other’ but only a pure opposite.” Although the under- 
standing “falls short of infinity as such” because it remains focused on the 
object and its identity, the problem is made clear to the reader: “What is, 
for the Understanding, an object in a sensuous covering, is for us in its 


essential form as pure Concept.””” 


The exposition of this Concept, of con- 
cept qua concept, of pure essentialities, “belongs to Science.”** We see here 
that the Science of Logic is already announced along with Hegel’s idealism. 
When infinity becomes an object for consciousness, it is then acknowl- 
edged that consciousness finds only itselfin the object: “The [mere] being of 
what is merely ‘meant,’ the singleness and the universality opposed to it of 
perception, as also the empty inner being of the Understanding, these are no 
longer essences, but are moments of self-consciousness.”*” Exactly that is for 
the idealist philosopher “the native realm of truth.”” Consciousness now 
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becomes self-consciousness, and it is at this point that the famous subject- 
object identity is being established; but it is established in a dialectical way 
and through the medium of intersubjectivity. 

The subject has recollected itself through the object. The account with 
objectivity having been settled, subjectivity is at once transferred to inter- 
subjectivity, and selfconsciousness is from the get go grasped in unity of 
with another, that other being also a self-consciousness. The moment seems 
Fichtean, but, unlike Fichte’s foundationalist strategy, the subject in the 
Phenomenology has come to acknowledge itself only post festum. Furthermore, 
what comes up in Hegel’s narrative is not the individual subject, but the 
universal human subject; not a single individual consciousness versus 
another that comes from the outside of the first a la Fichte. Hegel does not 
simply juxtapose the self to the not-self, not one particular to another 
particular, but the particular to the universal, and thus takes both the self 
and not self as exemplifications of that broader dimension. 

Hegel occupies the phenomenological vantage point of intersubjective 
spirit,’ and presents an account of a universal human consciousness dialec- 
tically grasped. Once this account is dialectical, then the intersubjective 
must be broken down to its constituents: individual consciousnesses 
opposed to one another. Thus, consciousness is grasped as Life which is 
“the splitting up of itself into shapes and at the same time the dissolution 
of these existent differences”: “Life points to something other than itself, 
viz. to consciousness, for which Life exists as this unity, or as genus.” The 
famous “struggle for recognition” follows as a necessary consequence, but 
this is an empirical issue for intersubjectivity has already been established. 
This is why Hegel includes “from the start, not only a field of moral tensions 
but also the social medium by which they are settled through conflict.”™* 
And the idea of objectivity is always deflected through such intersubjective 
dimension.” 

In the meantime, self-consciousness in the Phenomenology becomes reason 
or rational consciousness. Reason is now the universal, the genus, the 
category, whereas “the singular individual is the transition of the category 
from its Concept to an external reality, the pure schema which is both 
consciousness, and since, it is a singular individual and an exclusive unit, 
the pointing to an ‘other. ”° 

On the one hand, the external object qua self-sufficient source of truth 
has now disappeared, and reason proudly pronounces itself to be “the 
certainty of consciousness that it is all reality,” a claim that Hegel repeats 
on every page in an entire chapter.” Yet dialectical reason finds this claim 
incomprehensible if this comes about as a mere assertion without showing 
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its path and particular shapes (as was the case of preceding idealistic 
doctrines, e.g., in Kant and Fichte). Hegel’s idealism must demonstrate its 
circular path, the movement from immediate reality to the concept, not 
merely assert its ideality: “The idealism that does not demonstrate that 
path but starts off with this assertion is therefore, too, a pure assertion which 
does not comprehend its own self, nor can it make itself comprehensible 
to others.” 

Thus, on the other hand, the natural object retains its existence and 
validity as, so to say, the vessel of the coming to be of subjectivity. But the 
object qua object cannot have truth or, more precisely, philosophical truth. 
As Schelling had ironically put it in his early works, if the object knew 
about itself, it would be a subject.” The object thus has both a subordinate 
and absolutely necessary role in the scheme of absolute idealism. It is only 
through the object that absolute idealism comes to be. 

In the Phenomenology, reason soon becomes spirit with its full-blown 
intersubjective dimension, and Hegel’s narration focuses on historical 
events and their meaning for the absolute. That intersubjective dimension 
is for Hegel the only possible dimension for the objective, the absolute to 
exist. Once again, the absolute is dialectical. It must necessarily break down 
and disperse into reality. Anything beyond that, that is, beyond the specific, 
limited, and relative ways that the absolute is portrayed, is an emptiness, “a 
whim, a dream, a non-thought.”™ It is precisely because of the dialectical 
rendering of the absolute that finite cognition becomes possible, and, at 
the same time, it is because of such rendering that finite cognition is 
warranted: it is warranted by the absolute. 

Hegel’s Concept is equivalent to the absolute, the true. The search for 
unqualified certainty and unqualified objectivity or truth in the philosophical 
sense, inevitably brought up this question. But the novelty of the movement 
of the Phenomenology is that it proceeds dialectically and reciprocally. On the 
one hand, it moves from consciousness (in the forms of sense-certainty, 
perception, and understanding) to self-consciousness, to reason, to spirit, 
to religion, and to absolute knowing. On the other hand, to the same extent 
that each preceding moment collapses into the following, up until absolute 
knowing, to that same extent the absolute, the Concept that knows itself, 
must be rendered as self-negating, self-sundering, and self-recollecting.” 
The Concept thus is just the moment of purity in Hegel’s system, and it actu- 
ally exists only in its coming-to-be what it is through its opposite. Now we 
can understand what Hegel meant in the preface to the Phenomenology by 
writing that the absolute “is essentially a result, that only in the end is what is 
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truly is”; and that the true is dialectical, “the Bacchanalian revel in which 


no member is not drunk.”‘® 


IH. Objectivity as subjectivity and intersubjectivity 
in the Science of Logic 


One might think that the way knowledge is rendered in the Phenomenology 
excludes objectivity: the subject gets disappointed in the infinite process of 
the rendering of the object, and turns to itself for knowledge (realizes that 
in the object it sees itself, another subject). From subjectivity one moves to 
intersubjectivity and its historical unfolding. Absolute knowing, then, can 
be understood only as an absolute way of historically restricted knowing.™ 
The plausibility of this reading notwithstanding, its incompleteness is also 
clear. If this were the case, then the Logic would either be obsolete, or a 
speculative madness or a part of an entirely different project. One must 
have in mind the all-pervasive dialectic of Hegel’s position in order to see 
that, on the one hand, the Phenomenology is warranted by the absolute, and 
on the other hand, that the Logic, the moment of purity of the system which 
portrays the absolute, must have its counterpart in natural and historical 
reality. The Logic is the center and all-encompassing framework of Hegel’s 
system, but, as this system is dialectical and circular, the Logic must pass into 
reality, and reality must lead back to the Logic. 

It is the “ladder” that the Phenomenology had built that justifies the Logic. 
Thus, large parts of Hegel’s discussion in the preface to the Logic summarize 
the strategy that the Phenomenology had followed. The principle of Logic is 
now “pure knowing, the unity of which is not abstract but a living, concrete 
unity in virtue of the fact that in it the opposition in consciousness between 
a self-determined entity, a subject, and a second such entity, an object, is 
known to be overcome,” and the object has now “vanished.” Logic is thus “the 
realm of shadows, the world of simple essentialities.”° It can justify itself as 
logic, as the science of pure thought, if it “frees itself from the necessary 
opposition between thought and object,” but not in a formal way, in separat- 
ing the one from the other. Rather, Logic must incorporate the object that 
it is thought of, and the truth of the object consists now in its ideality. Thus, 
the necessary forms and selfdeterminations of thought are “the content 
and the ultimate truth itself.”°” The forms of thought are at the same time 
the content of truth, of objectivity. In order to get at least some idea of this, 
one must “discard the prejudice that truth must be something tangible.”™ 
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It is the task of reason, of the rational/speculative ability, not of the 
understanding, to expose “things thought.”” At the same time, rather than 
demonstrating a truth beyond reality, the Logic exposes the truth ofand in 
reality. Hegel challenges the separation of form and content of knowledge, 
claims that logic and reality must be taken together, and that when examin- 
ing the forms of thought the question of truth cannot be left aside. 

Hegel famously writes that the Logic depicts the situation in the godhead 
before the creation of nature, and claims about the cognition of God are 
spread throughout Hegel’s writings. At the same time, it is a peculiar God 
or absolute that Hegel has in mind. Talking of God as the sum total of all 
realities, the sum total of all individual things, and thus the sum total of 
all negations, Hegel writes: 


in the end, the sum total of all realities simply becomes absolute contra- 
diction within itself. Ordinary—but not speculative—thinking, which 
abhors contradiction, as nature abhors a vacuum, rejects this conclusion; 
for in considering contradiction, it stops short at the one-sided resolution 
of it into nothing, and fails to recognize the positive side of contradiction 
where it becomes absolute activity and absolute ground.” 


Hegel makes it clear that he has in mind God, but not as the traditionally 
understood self-identical transcendent entity. He rather renders that entity 
as self-determining, self-negating,” and passing over into natural and 
historical reality. It is that self-determining, self-negating, and returning 
into itself absolute, Spinoza’s substance rendered now as subject, what 
forms the dialectical monistic background which warrants the objectivity of 
subjective judgments against skepticism. 

It can be said that intersubjectivity in the Science of Logic is presupposed by 
default in the form of intersubjectively valid categorical knowledge. The 
categories of that work, on Hegel’s own acknowledgment, take the place 
of the categories of Kant’s Transcendental Logic, and accomplish the 
Kantian/Fichtean endeavor of avoiding subjectivism and defeating skepti- 
cism by warranting the categories both through the appeal to the dialectical 
and selfnegating absolute, as well as through the demonstration of the 
unity of the transcendental and the real. The categories of the Logic thus 
“serve for the more exact determination and discovery of objective relations” 
(gegenständliche Verhdltnisse). They have an ontological function, to 
adequately describe being. The Logic presents a description of the ideal 
make up or the truth of the real. Logic is thus metaphysics. But it was 
Kant who first had reduced metaphysics to the logical investigation of the 
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concepts it a prioriinvolves.” Yet Kant had ascribed the categories to a vague 
“subjective ego,”” 
their ontological justification, and their objectivity. 


and failed to demonstrate their internal logic as well as 


The two major parts of the Science of Logic are called Objective Logic and 
Subjective Logic. In the Objective Logic, which includes the Doctrines of 
Being and Essence, being passes over into determinate being and withdraws 
into essence. Essence then reveals itself as determining itself (as ground) 
and becomes existence, actualizes itself as substance, and withdraws into 
Concept (the truth of actuality). That move leads to the Subjective Logic 
where the Concept is treated as such. 

The Doctrine of Essence exposes the contradictory nature of the abso- 
lute, the true. But essence is not a mere transcendence of the reality of 
being. Essence in the Logic returns to the surface, it becomes appearance, 
and then actuality as unity of essence and existence (or actually existing 
essence, actually existing absolute). Thus, the section on appearance of 
the Logic contains a chapter called “Existence,” and a subchapter called 
“The thing and its properties.” And in the following chapters, Hegel also 
discusses “matter,” “force,” and several other notions reminiscent of the 
Phenomenology. What I want to bring up here is that in an onto-logic like 
Hegel’s the object never disappears. Even in the science of “simple essenti- 
alities” that the Logic claims to be, Hegel still maintains that “essence is 
existence; it is not distinct from its existence.”” That is, essence must “pass 
over”” into a really existing thing. Of course, this does not happen in the 
Logic itself but Hegel makes sure that we understand the necessity of such a 
move as this will actually take place in the subsequent parts of the system. 
The absolute as Concept must both break down and disperse to reality, and 
recollect itself from within reality. It is not by accident that in these passages 
of the Logic an extensive attack on the Kantian thing-in-itself is launched.” 
If the thing in itself has no mediation, then we don’t know that it exists, but 
if it appears, then we already know something about it. Kant assumes that 
the thing-in-itself exists, accepts that it appears, but still maintains we do not 
know anything about it. For Hegel’s all-pervasive dialectic, such position is 
not consistent. In the same way in which the Phenomenology had argued, the 
merely acknowledged thing-in-itself is a beyond which is both empty and a 
thought. And in Hegel’s dialectical rendering, both these Fichtean insights 
come together. First, truth as thought, as idea, is what idealism is about. 
Second, in Hegel’s system there is no empty beyond, and no empty infinite. 
These must be viewed as dialectical thoughts. From the standpoint of dialec- 
tic as logic (which is, I believe, Hegel’s overall position), there is a logical 
inconsistency in the traditional formal view of these issues: a mere beyond 
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which is not at the same time here, isa here which is, so to say, beyond. An 
infinite which is not at the same time finite is another finite next to the one 
it is supposed to negate (this is what Hegel famously terms “bad infinite”). 
And an absolute which does not incorporate the relative is a mere relative 
next to the one that is supposed to be overcome. 

When essence in the Science of Logic becomes actuality, the Concept is 
acknowledged as subject. From this vantage point, the Doctrines of Being 
and Essence were representing “the genetic exposition of the Concept,” they 
were “the moments of its becoming.” We reach thus the second major part 
of the Science of Logic, the Subjective Logic or Doctrine of the Concept. 
From the standpoint of what we are interested in this article, objectivity now 
passes over into subjectivity. This is not merely human subjectivity, but also 
absolute subjectivity.® And just like everything else, such absolute subject is 
dialectical: “every determination, every concrete thing, every Concept, is 
essentially a unity of distinguished and distinguishable moments, which, by 
virtue of the determinate, essential difference, pass over into contradictory 
moments.”*! The Concept is a universality which necessarily splits itself 
into (and includes) particularity and individuality. And vice versa: “The 
particular contains universality, which constitutes its substance; the genus is 
unaltered in its species, and the species are not different from the universal 
but only from one another”? 

Thus, within the Subjective Logic, the absolute as subject is first articu- 
lated through the theory of judgment and syllogism (the first section of the 
Subjective Logic which is called Subjectivity), and then necessarily passes 
over or returns to Objectivity (the second major section of the Subjective 
Logic). Objectivity takes now the forms of mechanism, chemism, and 
teleology. In that process, the Concept will reconstruct itself once again as 
subjectivity from within objectivity, and will pass over into the Idea (the third 
and last section in the Subjective Logic). “The Idea is the adequate Concept, 
that which is objectively true, or the true as such . . . something possesses truth 
only in so far as it is Idea.”*? Although this position may initially strike us 
like a rigid, metaphysical idealism, Hegel is far from that. Just like in the 
Phenomenology, he again criticizes metaphysical idealism for being one-sided, 
and for failing to demonstrate the unity between idea and nature, and only 
then demonstrate its superiority as idealism. For the absolute idealist Hegel, 
“the idea is the unity of the Concept and Objectivity.”** This claim is so 
important for Hegel that he repeats it on almost every page in the entire 
chapter on the Idea. And just as was the case in the Phenomenology, in the 
Logic, too, the Concept becomes Life, it sunders “itself into itself as subjective 
individuality and itself as indifferent universality.” The living individual is “the 
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idea in the form of individuality, as simple but negative selfidentity.”°° That 
is, the individual subject (and its intersubjective dimension) is related 
connected to the universal absolute subject to the same extent that the 
universal subject sunders itself apart and perpetually comes to be through 
subjectivity and intersubjectivity. As Hegel puts it, 


though the individual is indeed in itself genus, it is not explicitly or for itself 
the genus; what is for it is as yet only another living individual; . . . The 
identity with the other individual, the individual’s universality, is thus 
as yet only internal or subjective; it therefore has the longing to posit this 
and to realize itself as a universal. But this urge of the genus can realize 
itself only by sublating the single individualities that are still particular 
relatively to one another.” 


We see again that Hegel takes objectivity qua subjectivity qua intersub- 
jectivity. The one passes over into the other in a process of unity and 
contradiction. It is through natural and historical reality that the Concept 
must come to be individuality and then develop itself as Concept. Hegel’s 
goal is not to argue for empiricism or anything of this sort, but to demon- 
strate the dialectical unity of the empirical, the transcendental, and, if 
I may, the transcendent. But, let us not be misguided when we involve the 
transcendent: in the same way in which the truth of the finite thing is the 
Idea, in that same way the truth of the Idea is through finite things, in an 
eternal circle of being and becoming, or of coming to be what itat the same 
time is. There is no either/or. Once again, this is the Bacchanalian revel in 
which no member is not drunk. 
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Chapter 10 


The Greening of Hegel’s Dialectical Logic 


Joseph Margolis 


If we think of “formal logic” or deduction as syntactically defined, 
semantically indifferent or uninterpreted, occupied exclusively with 
entailments among paired propositions (or, coordinately, with condition- 
ally necessary inferences), we soon discover that we cannot, proceeding 
thus, ensure the relevance or match of any pertinently devised would-be 
deductive canon applied to any semantically or pragmatically familiar part 
of a natural language, informally selected. The reason is simply that there 
is and can be no rule by which to specify a necessary match between the 
syntactic rules of a deductive canon and the interpreted embedded syntax 
of our specimen sentences drawn from a language in actual use, such 
that by applying the rules envisioned we would be able to mark additional 
matchings reliably among other as yet uninterpreted specimens drawn 
from the same language. Even Aristotle’s syllogism threatens to become 
problematic on this score, as the puzzles of intentional operators confirm. 

Nevertheless, in noting the fact, I hardly mean to deny that we can devise 
a deductive canon to fit in a cautious way the surface uniformities of 
delimited runs of familiar discourse. It’s been done of course. Even here, 
however, we admit, the modeling of special logics (for instance, deontic 
and epistemic logics) may go haywire where syntactic and semantic distinc- 
tions are not easily separated or where there may not be an adequate, purely 
syntactically defined rule to be had. Also, we know only too well that 
so-called inductive logics cannot be isolated in any way that would count 
as a suitable analogue of a deductive syntax; the reason, of course, is 
that induction depends, in however informal and improvisational a way, on 
epistemological and methodological considerations that cannot be reliably 
subsumed under any would-be formal “syntax” of science. It’s for reasons 
of this kind that Charles Peirce, for instance, restricts all attributions of 
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strict necessity to deductive logic—that is, against presumptions in favor of 
inductive and what Peirce calls “abductive” logic, the logic of guessing 
at fruitful hypotheses.’ The plausible implication is that a great deal of 
quotidian argument and inference is inherently informal, though orderly 
enough within the bounds of ordinary discourse. 

This means that to speak of the logic of ordinary thought is already to 
think in terms of what may be innocently termed a “material” logic or the 
would-be rules of one or another form of “material inference”—that is, the 
form of the “logic” of semantically or conceptually rich runs of natural- 
language discourse deeply embedded in their enabling cultural ecologies. 
Such logics are bound to address specimens in which (a) syntactic and 
semantic factors cannot be easily segregated (or segregated at all) in the 
manner deductive canons favor; (b) the elements of an inferential network 
may be of heterogeneous kinds, rely on contextual relevance in a strong 
way, and include more than isolated propositions or short arguments of 
canonical form; and (c) modes of reasoning that feature the singularities 
of argumentative contexts and informal constraints of rationality of either 
the theorizing or practical sort are likely to be inhospitable to the kind of 
regularity “inferentialists” favor. Here, we still rely on socially shared intu- 
itions of reasoning “logically,” though without assurances of building in 
any cumulative way toward an extended canon of propositional inference. 
Nevertheless, it sometimes happens, as among narrowly entrenched 
practices of legal reasoning or in playing chess, that something approach- 
ing a heuristic canon cannot be entirely discounted. At a first pass, the 
search for a deductive canon favors a contextless approach, and the search 
for the rules of “material inference” concedes the ineliminable effect of 
changeable, individual, and imprecisely defined contexts of discourse—but 
it still seeks to elude the restrictive limitations of thoroughly “concrete” 
reasoning. 

A surprisingly systematic picture of what I am calling material inference 
tempts us here—perhaps too quickly. I shall treat the idea more as an 
oblique start at characterizing Hegel’s logic than in its own right—by way 
of scanning recent efforts at mapping a seemingly similar but very differ- 
ently conceived logic. It’s rather fashionable now to think of melding 
Hegel’s conceptual resources with certain attractive proposals of analytic 
and pragmatist origin. In any case, the idea draws us toward the seemingly 
larger inferential regularities of practices thought to yield paradigms of 
actual argument more readily or more reliably than the usual syntactic and 
semantic dissection of inert propositions. Robert Brandom for instance, 
claiming both analytic and pragmatist backing, favors such a strategy, drawn 
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(he says) from a pointed reading of Hegel’s analysis of social practices 
(additionally mediated, let it be said, by his reading of Wilfrid Sellars on 
“material inference”). He prefers an “expressive” (a “Hegelian” sort of 
pragmatist) account of inference over a “Darwinian” (in effect, a classic 
pragmatist) account of interactive and self-transforming episodes of socially 
shared reasoning: 


[The pragmatists, Brandom claims] follow Hegel in thinking of concepts 
in terms of the way they develop by being applied in practice, rather than 
in terms of their representational content. With Hegel, they draw holist 
conclusions from this way of thinking: the various capacities that make up 
our practical and cognitive life are intelligible only in concert with their 
fellows, in terms of the role they play and the contribution they make to 
our overall functioning. . . .| Nevertheless, in treating means-end reason- 
ing as the model of thought itself, in their Darwinian, instrumentalist, 
fallibilist, experimental spirit,] they rejected Hegel’s rationalism, the 
central role he accords to the expressive rationality that consists in 
making what is implicit in practice explicit as principle.’ 


What Brandom says here is not uninteresting, but it posits a disjunctive 
choice between Hegel and the classic pragmatists that cannot be more 
than a contrivance. Both Peirce and Dewey were Hegelians of a sort and of 
course Darwinians; but Peirce was hardly a Deweyan instrumentalist and 
Hegel’s logic is hardly confined to an inferential (or propositional) logic. 
Furthermore, Hegel is not a pragmatist. 

Brandom and Sellars deform Hegel—precisely by their respective efforts 
at explicating the logic of “material inference”: they seek a canon that is in 
some robust sense already implicit in the practice of material inference 
in admissible argumentative specimens. They converge with Hegel in 
innocuous ways in the effort to expand the scope of logic to include the 
conditions of valid inference in the inquiries of a live science and in the 
search for a foundationless or “presuppositionless” discipline. But they 
are bent on the discovery of something approaching a separable canon in 
the sense of unearthing the operative rules by which, finally, to sort cor- 
rect and incorrect forms of material reasoning; whereas Hegel intends his 
explication to identify a process of “concrete” but “systematic” reasoning 
capable of confirming the matched structure of true thought about what 
is actual and of the formative process of reality itself, which thinking 
grasps by following its public, progressive realization of both thought 
and being. 
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This is indeed the theme of the Preface to the Phenomenology (and, as 
Hegel explicitly says, ofthe Phenomenology itself) and the counterpart theme 
of the Science of Logic and the Introduction to the Encyclopaedia Logic, the 
opening paragraphs of its Preliminary Conception, and the whole of the 
Encyclopaedia itself. The theme may be glimpsed in the following remark 
drawn from the Preface to the Phenomenology: 


Science, the crown of a world of Spirit, is not complete in its beginnings . . . 
[Spirit] is the whole which, having traversed its content in time and space, 
has returned into itself, and is the resultant simple Notion of the whole. 
But the actuality of this simple whole consists in those various shapes and 
forms which have become its moments, and which will now develop and 
take shape afresh, this time in their new element, in their newly acquired 
meaning.* 


Hegel presents his vision again and again in remarkably varied ways. But 
the point of contrasting the efforts of Sellars and Brandom with Hegel’s is to 
draw attention to the pregnant but difficult finding that they seek to isolate 
the presupposed canon of material inference by way of a presuppositionless 
reflection on discrete argumentative specimens, which, though presumably 
isolated in inferential contexts, stands, if successful, as a separable canon; 
whereas Hegel’s thought is that the discerned structure of the very process of 
thinking about what is ultimately real (which matches the dialectical 
“becoming” of actuality itself) is never canonically isolable from the con- 
crete process in which both take form and are seen to be ultimately one and 
the same. Jf what is phenomenologically “given” in contingent experience 
counts as a “presupposition” for Hegel, it is nevertheless stripped of any 
foundational or privileged presumption throughout the developing pro- 
cess in which thinking sublates the meaning (of what is thus given) within 
the evolving, inclusive “system” that Science or Spirit finally achieves. 

Hegel somewhat anticipates Sellars’s and Brandom’s venture—effectively 
repudiates any such stopgap, treats it as no more than a misguided reliance 
on a merely abstract “principle” (drawn from what is given) that (for that 
very reason) can “only [belong at] the beginning” of the dialectical recov- 
ery of the entire “concrete” system that includes the final unity of thought 
and being. Rightly read, Sellars and Brandom are in search of a canon that 
functions criterially, in however accommodating a manner; whereas Hegel 
is convinced of no more than that the process he describes will finally yield 
a valid sense of the identity of thought and being at the limit of “absolute 
knowing”: it cannot be counted on criterially to identify the correct import 
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of any sublated findings on the way to its completion. The two ventures 
invite very different challenges. 

Brandom aligns himself with Hegel’s “rationalism” here—as himself a 
“pragmatist” against “the pragmatists”: that is, he emphasizes 


the way in which social practices that are discursive—in being articulated 
by relations of justification and evidence, in taking the form of giving and 
asking for reasons—transform merely natural creatures into distinctively 
cultural ones, beings whose history now plays the role that their nature 
plays for non-discursive beings. 


He concludes that “Hegel’s [dialectical] logic was intended to give us the 
tools to understand that process, so as to be able to engage in it self- 
consciously”—in effect, to promote a certain form of “ambitious, systematic 
philosophical theorizing” that the classic pragmatist alternative thwarts.” 
I take Brandom to be mistaken here: there’s no evidence at all that Hegel 
thought his “logic” could claim any final necessity before the end of geistlich 
reflection (Nachdenken); and the “end,” taken strictly, exceeds any finite 
cognitive capacity. The resources of Reason are indeed greater than those 
of Understanding, but they are limited nevertheless. In any case, the 
resources of Vernunft are not cognitional in the Kantian way. 

To guess at Brandom’s motivation (his philosophical cunning, so to say), 
I surmise that he supposes it would be easier to justify drawing a determi- 
nate inferential canon from culturally entrenched discourse than from 
animal continuities. But what difference would that make in claiming to 
find anything like a canon of “material inference” if, as I believe and as 
Brandom seems to signal, Hegel’s logic must be close to the source of his 
own line of speculation? We must surely allow the open question: /s material 
inference essentially informal as a socially entrenched practice (an inferential 
practice, of course) or can it be shown to yield an explicit body of rules (of whatever 
flexibility or complexity we imagine we need)? Brandom seems both more con- 
cessive and more confident than Sellars; though, ignoring philosophical 
politics, it may just be true that material inference (a fortiori, Hegel’s logic) 
remains insuperably informal, tacit, socially entrenched, habituated (in 
Peirce’s nice sense), rulelike (perhaps) but not explicitly rule-bound. Im 
convinced that this last is by far the more compelling option. 

We see, therefore, how the contest that stretches from Frege on deductive 
models to, say, Sellars’s version of the unity of science program could easily 
be “revived,” like Rorty’s revival of pragmatism, as a contest about the 
right reading of Hegel. Still, Hegel’s “logic” cannot but be insuperably 
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informal—and stronger for it. I have no wish to make Hegel out to be 
a pragmatist. He is not a pragmatist; though Peirce and Dewey were 
Hegelians of an attenuated kind and were closer to the purpose of Hegel’s 
own logic than were Sellars and Brandom. To see that much is to begin to 
see a perspicuous way of contesting the extravagances of Hegel’s vision— 
while allowing it. 

I find Brandom’s position errant, inflated, less than perspicuous: because, 
for one thing, Peirce can hardly be said to share Dewey’s strong attraction 
to the means-ends model of reasoning and because the infinite contin- 
uum of inquiry obviates any and every finite canon; because adopting the 
model of social practices viewed under conditions of historied change 
would oblige Brandom to come to terms with the larger informalities 
of the pragmatist vision; because complying with evolving practices of 
reasoning need never confirm the existence of any provisionally closed 
canon of inference; because Hegel’s treatment of discursive practices is 
hardly a pragmatist maneuver; and because Hegel himself does not (and, 
I believe, cannot) provide a detailed account of his own executive logic. 

There’s no need to quarrel: the pivot of the issue Sellars and Brandom 
share concerns the difference between our being able, as members of a 
discursively apt society, to understand the reasoning of our fellows and ourselves 
in singular contexts, whether or not such an understanding can be “made 
explicit” as a material canon. If Brandom and Sellars cannot provide a 
testable canon (as seems likely), then, in my opinion, all their supporting 
arguments must lose ground in pursuing their cause and in co-opting 
Hegel’s logic. 

“In analytic philosophy,” Brandom affirms, “the pragmatic arguments of 
Quine, Sellars, and Davidson led to a kind of conceptual holism, and Kuhn’s 
work in the philosophy of science led to an appreciation of the essentially 
historical character of concepts.”° (“Led,” in the first clause, cannot have 
more than a distinctly local import. Its use in the second clause marks a 
genuinely revolutionary turn; but it’s a turn that undermines the purport of 
the first.) Of course, if one reads Peirce and Ernst Cassirer with care—both 
Hegelianized Kantians neither of whom “counts” in Brandom’s recovery 
of the connection between pragmatism and Hegel’s logic—one might 
suppose that Sellars’s reflections on material inference, as well as Quine’s 
and Davidson’s work, did indeed set analytic philosophy a more difficult 
task than Brandom imagines.’ 

Cassirer grasps the essential “Hegelian”/“Peircean” lesson in a way that 
compellingly challenges Sellars’s and Brandom’s hopes about a canon (ide- 
alized algorithms, perhaps) of material inference at its root. In theorizing 
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about an adequate conception of “the ultimate, absolute elements of 
reality,” we find ourselves, Cassirer remarks, in 


a never-ending process through which the relatively necessary takes the 
place of the relatively accidental and the relatively invariable that of the 
relatively variable. We can never claim [he warns] that this process has 
attained to the ultimate invariants of experience . . Rather, the possibility 
must always be held open that a new synthesis will instate itself and that 
the universal constants, in terms of which we have signalized the “nature” 
of certain large realms of physical objects, will come closer together and 
prove themselves to be special cases of an overarching lawfulness. 

[We provisionally postulate what to regard as] the ideal limit of the 
diversely changing theories [of the physical object; but every imputed 
new law of nature governing such conjectures] must expect to be recog- 
nized in its merely contingent universality and replaced by a still broader 
universal relation." 


If we read these concessions in accord with Peirce’s fallibilism,? which 
seems more than reasonable though disputatious—note Cassirer’s word- 
ing, “contingent universality’—we see how unlikely it is that an explicit 
“material” canon could possibly be drawn from any pertinent inquiry. 
Brandom mentions two concessions at least that, as far as I can see, seriously 
weaken any such prospect without at all damaging our aptitude for grasp- 
ing how we and others reason within the social practices we suppose we 
share: neither holism nor history (certainly not historicity) are concessions 
likely to yield a convincing canon. Both holism’s and historicity’s pertinence 
count as insurmountable barriers against any canon of “material inference.” 
Yet in failing here, we still succeed in identifying the informal rigor of 
material inference itself. The mercy is that an actual canon is unnecessary— 
even an inconvenient deflection in the midst of life. 

It’s also true—and this is the point of my coupling Hegel with Peirce and 
Cassirer—that the variant form of dialectical reasoning that I’ve just cited 
from Cassirer, which in its original form was so essential to Hegel’s radical 
critique and historicized continuation of Kant’s transcendental project, 
counts, through the convergent power of Peirce’s pragmatism and Cassirer’s 
neo-Kantian turn, as a surprising extension of Hegel’s “logic.” Both feature 
in a particularly impressive way the significance of the continuum of finite/ 
infinite inquiry within the evolving stages of the physical sciences, which, in 
the Hegelian spirit, plainly undercuts Kant’s apriorism: as in speculative 
reason’s relative autonomy from the constraints of the data of sensory 
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experience (abduction, in Peirce’s idiom); and, as in the provisional 
conversion of the content of what is phenomenologically “given,” as 
independent mathematical functions freely fitted to the apparent data 
of the sciences (collecting, for instance, the pioneer discoveries of Hertz 
and Helmholtz in favor of higher-order covering laws, according to 
Cassirer’s well-known account).!° 

I have the highest regard for Hegel’s spectacular proposal; but it must 
be reined in straitly, along the lines bruited by Cassirer, if it is ever to be 
effectively revived within contemporary analytic (and allied) philosophies. 
There can be no criterial assurance in the telic presumption of the 
regulative idea of “absolute knowing” and there can be no self-evident 
confirmation in the improvised conjectures of Vernunft functioning at 
an explanatory level initially freed from the Kantian constraints of Verstand: 
ineluctably, the a priori takes an a posteriori form and its approximation to 
the True or Real can be assessed (if confirmed at all) only by the causal or 
predictive or interpretive fit of the contingent content of perception and 
experience—expressly transformed for the purpose. Here we glimpse 
the inescapable informality of Hegel’s dialectical logic—the plain and 
simple reason Sellars and Brandom are so far off the mark, and Peirce and 
Cassirer so prescient. 


II 


I have introduced Sellars and Brandom, of course, as stalking horses. Apart 
from the intrinsic interest of their reflections, they contribute a completely 
unintended warning as we begin to board the deeper difficulties of Hegel’s 
dialectical logic. I find their insistence immensely instructive, although 
it counts entirely against the discovery of a material canon ifthat canon 
is made to depend on Hegel’s vision. I have only a little more to add, assur- 
edly, along these lines before turning to Hegel. 

Sellars observes, in countering “regulism,” that norms simply are rules 
and that, if they are rules they must be explicable as such—an argu- 
ment known to generate an awkward regress of its own. According to 
Brandom, Sellars’s resolution rests with the enabling dictum, “The mode 
of existence of a rule is as a generalization written in flesh and blood, or 
nerve and sinew, rather than in pen and ink.”" This is appealing but 
misleading. Brandom explains Sellars’s would-be solution in telltale terms 
he wrongly supposes would be acceptable to both Wittgenstein and 
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Sellars, and, apparently, Hegel: 


there is [he says] a need for a pragmatist conception of norms—a notion 
of primitive correctnesses of performance implicit in practice that precede 
and are presupposed by their explicit formulation in rules and principles.” 


But the truth is, the intended explanation is driven by the need to escape 
the regress that is itself no more than an artifact of an unsuitable explana- 
tion. Certainly, the mature Wittgenstein would never agree with Brandom’s 
proposal. Brandom opts, therefore, for a model that escapes the regress 
and the reduction of norms to mere regularities—but without ever demon- 
strating that there must be a canon of material inference to be had: 


The regulist [he says] starts with a notion of norms explicit in principles 
and is obliged then to develop an account of what it would be for such 
things to be implicit in practice. The pragmatist starts rather with a notion 
of norms implicit in practice and is obliged then to develop an account of 
what it would be for such things to become propositionally explicit, as 
claims or rules. 


The latter, Brandom tells us, counts as “one of the primary tasks” of the 
book before us.'? 

But surely, this begs the essential question: there is no evidence that there 
are, in principle, canonical rules of material inference to be discovered, however 
tempting it may be to cast the supposed regularities in the heuristic guise of 
rules “written in flesh and blood.” The analogies of argument may be firm 
enough to justify our sense of some sort of normative tolerance in moving 
from case to case; but an aggregate of such singularities may, and indeed 
can, never yield any generalized discovery strong enough to validate our 
finally rendering the central mass of implicit “proprieties” of inference as 
explicit “rules” of inference. Brandom is perfectly right to insist that the 
“Tregulist] must make room for the permanent possibility of mistakes”;’* 
but so must Brandom—at a higher level of generality. The entire labor 
risks being no more than arbitrary and question begging—distorting and 
unnecessary. 

I concede the characteristic normativity of general practices and the 
subaltern normativity of acceptable inference in discrete instances of 
“material” reasoning; but I see no actual or existing rules or any strict canon 
lurking there even if, for special reasons, there appear to be pockets of 
rule-governed behavior here and there. To insist otherwise, as Sellars and 
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Brandom do, is to violate the largely improvisational nature of practical 
life itself. It confuses and conflates heuristic models of human reasoning 
with the flat claim that material inference is, finally, rule-governed. I cannot 
find in Sellars or Brandom (or, for that matter, in Wittgenstein, Peirce, 
Dewey, Cassirer, Kuhn, Quine, Davidson, Rorty, Heidegger—or Hegel 
himself—or, say, among the champions of decision theory) the least evi- 
dence that there is a pertinent canon to be discovered in the spontaneous 
practices of societal life. That we sometimes impose such rules in certain 
local stretches of inquiry—in the law, for instance, among the protocols 
of the scientific laboratory—seems to me to confirm the point, not to 
defeat it.!° In effect, Brandom “misreads” both Peirce’s and Cassirer’s 
instruction—a fortiori, Hegel’s. 

It’s perfectly plausible to suppose that, in particular instances of mate- 
rial inference, we are prepared to treat a given string of reasoning as 
unproblematically acceptable within the space of entrenched or shared 
practices, without ever being able to confirm its being “correct” in any stronger 
exclusionary sense, without being able to disallow alternative possibilities 
incompatible with the option thus presented, without being able to venture 
a generalized rule to cover what we suppose is a set of very similar specimen 
cases, without being convinced that there is any rule to be discovered that 
rightly ranges over such singularities or that cannot be “overturned” or 
“superseded” by evolving history. 

My intuition has it that Hegel’s dialectical logic is a hugely powerful 
paradigm of a kind of material reasoning akin to, but very different from, 
“material inference” in the sense Sellars and Brandom pursue—in which, 
once again, we begin with the historically contingent shared practices of 
reasoning that have made us culturally apt in the first place, in spite of our 
not being able to specify normative “proprieties” approaching the rigor of 
any inferential canon of Sellars’s or Brandom’s sort. We are obliged to fall 
back, then, to informal limitations on what to expect to find in asking our- 
selves whether and in what sense we can or cannot validate Hegel’s logic. 

Put another way, one may say rhetorically that Hegel’s dialectical logic “is” 
the essential, necessary, uniquely inclusive logic that marks the “identity” of 
all the forms of “difference” that I have been collecting here: that that is 
what the Introduction to the System of Logic means to affirm. But let’s see if 
such a reading can be found to be convincing in a passage like this: 


But the goal [of the logic, or the “education,” or the “ascent” of experience, 
to some all-inclusive unity of thought] is as necessarily fixed for knowl- 
edge as the serial progression; it is the point where knowledge no longer 
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needs to go beyond itself, where knowledge finds itself, where Notion 
corresponds to object and object to Notion. Hence the progress towards 
this goal is also unhalting, and short of it no satisfaction is to be found at 
any of the stations on the way. Whatever is confined within the limits of a 
natural life cannot by its own efforts go beyond its immediate existence; 
but it is driven beyond it by something else, and this uprooting entails 
its death [that is, its eclipse by a more inclusive, a more secure approach 
to some form of rational and total unity]. Consciousness, however, is 
explicitly the Notion | Begriff] of itself. Hence it is something that goes 
beyond limits, and since these limits are its own, it is something that 
goes beyond itself. With the positing of a single particular the beyond is 
also established for consciousness . . .'° 


What might this mean, once we go beyond Hegel’s extraordinary rhetorical 
flourishes, is that the figurative divinity of mortal thought or the analogy 
between one of Hegel’s sublimely confident geistlich conjectures and the 
assured mystery of Christ is perhaps only a lovely bit of bombast. 

Fortunately, there is another reading advanced in J. N. Findlay’s Foreword 
to Miller’s translation of the Phenomenology, that tolerates, if it does not 
actually support, my reading of the passage cited. Findlay acknowledges 
that Hegel’s conception of the necessary structure of progressive knowledge 
by way of the continual “negation” of what, contingently, appears to be the 
“absolute truth ... might seem to go too far.” But then he adds: 


Hegel will, however, marvellously include in his final notion of the final 
state of knowledge the notion of an endless progress that can have no 


final term.!” 


He certainly means no more than that Hegel presents the transient and 
accidental in the guise of the necessary and essential. But that entails that 
Hegelian “necessity” is vacuous at any finite point at which dialectical 
reasoning must be freewheeling—though not, for that reason, inhospitable 
to dialectical adventures epistemically of the sort championed by Peirce 
and Cassirer applying Hegel in any wissenschaftlich inquiry.'® 

Findlay affords a clue to the sense in which Hegel, as well as Peirce and 
Cassirer, may be read as congenial to a pragmatism larger than that of the 
original conjectures of the classic pragmatists. We must bear in mind that 
Peirce never permitted his own conception of pragmatism to disallow the 
infinite import of any finite inquiry, though Deweyan instrumentalism 
would have had to find a drastically different formulation by which to 
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approach the Hegelian theme (“warranted assertibility” for instance, in 
place of truth). 

We grasp the concept of the infinitely elusive goal of the ultimately 
inclusive identity of truth and being that we cannot grasp in any finite 
evidentiary way: we are, therefore, continually adrift within the bounds of 
consensual tolerance and collective conviction— which, because it cannot 
be bettered, counts as the human form of an objective inquiry. But if 
so, then there cannot be an actual rule of material reasoning though we 
possess the concept of what it would require. When Hegel says, therefore, 
that “the consideration of truth [as] agreement with itself constitutes the 
proper concern of logical thinking,” he is affirming nothing more than 
what is formally entailed by his own commitment to the idea that “logic 
coincides with metaphysics, with the science of things grasped in thoughts that 
used to be taken to express the essentialities of . . . things [now sublated, 
raised up, converted, interpreted, from what we first conjecture passes for 
objectivity in empirical understanding to what we now rationally surmise is 
truly actual].”? 
of truth with the imputed necessity of any sequence of concrete steps in 


? We cannot equate the necessity of Hegel’s formal concept 


accord with Hegel’s material logic by which we claim to pass from sensuous 
content to rational conception or from conjectures of what is objective in 
experience to what is actual at the limit of “absolute knowing”: 


God alone is the genuine agreement between Concept and reality; all 
finite things, however, are affected with untruth; they have a concept, but 
their existence is not adequate to it.” 


This explains why it is that 


Thinking it over [Nachdenken] changes in the way in which the content is 
at first [given] in sensation, intuition, or representations; thus, it is only 
through the mediation of an alteration that the true nature of the object comes 
into consciousness.”! 


But this hardly means that whatever passes “through the mediation” and 
remains an object for consciousness (redundantly: an “object” [Gegenstand] 
is indeed what “it” would be for infinite or absolute consciousness). 

All the essential clues of Hegel’s conception are embedded here. The 
point is that he is speaking of how logic—all of it: formal, informal, material, 
originary, presuppositionless, systematic, practical, theoretical, conceptual, 
dialectical, provisional, transient, historicized, concretely relevant, evolving, 
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finite and infinite—emerges out of the contingent practices of cultural life 
and, reaching for inclusive closure, outstrips its seemingly assured capacity. 
If our reflections on the very Concept of logic begin innocently and 
spontaneously, as the Phenomenology signifies inquiry does—risking radical 
contingency and arbitrariness—we find ourselves inexorably confronted, 
everywhere, with the need to overtake the threat thus posited, and to dem- 
onstrate, if we can, that we can indeed grasp the concept of the necessary 
(the inclusive: the all in all, the holistic, total, reflexive, selfcomprehending 
“absolute”) truth about logic; that is, “truth” in that final sense in which 
Thought and Being are one and the same—whole and one, incorporating 
all ephemera. 

That is what Hegel actually says—and claims—can resolve our conceptual 
fears about the world’s intelligibility without yet mastering the evidentiary 
sources by which such a feat may be concretely demonstrated. There’s 
reasonable evidence that Hegel believes in the possibility of such an 
achievement and even that we “progress” towards its “infinite” realization, 
by way, only, of our finitely delimited, vernunftig grasp of whatever, eviden- 
tiarily, we are convinced is finally actual. I find this to be an extraordinary 
conviction. 

But there is no reason to think that, even where his conception of 
logic—his conception of the systematized Concept [Begriff] of the whole 
of logic—is fully articulated, Hegel’s own “absolute” vision is finitely 
and operatively accessible (and known to be) to human understanding 
(Verstand) or (at a higher level) to human reason (Vernunft). Hegel explic- 
itly opposes the first possibility and shows the second to be profoundly 
problematic. There are all sorts of difficulties with grasping Hegel’s con- 
ception adequately or correctly. Certainly, it is possible to think (perhaps, 
equivocally, to conceive and believe) or perhaps to hope (within the scope of 
Vernunft) that this or that application of what is often informally termed 
Hegel’s “dialectical logic’—the subject of the System of Logic and of the 
Encyclopaedia Logic—actually meets the strictest constraints of his system. 

I find the actual confirmation impossible to complete and in any 
case alien to what Sellars and Brandom have proposed. Certainly, Sellars 
(Brandom, more equivocally) favors the formal closure of the space of any 
would-be system of material inference; whereas Hegel thinks of his own 
logic as entirely open-ended—short of reaching the absolute inclusion of 
all alternative systems of logic fitted to whatever sectors of actuality we 
suppose we find. 

An essential difference, then, between Sellars’s and Hegel’s proposals lies 
with Hegel’s presumption that the “correctness” or “truth” (Wahrheit) of 
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what is “materially” affirmed in accord with the method of his logic cannot be 
confirmed until we reach the “absolute” inclusion of all that is “actual” 
[wirklich] conformably with the formula (which Hegel himself cites) drawn 
from the Preface to the Philosophy of Right: namely, that “What is rational is 
actual, and what is actual, is rational’; or, in effect, conformably with what is 
“most actual,” with what Hegel calls God, the “one,” who “alone is genu- 
inely actual.” 

Formulations of this last sort must be reinterpreted for contemporary 
philosophical tastes if we are ever to recover the fine-tuning of Hegel’s 
logic. For Hegel nowhere doubts that we must, in effect, rely on our finite 
competences: it’s only that, given that thinking is itself historied, every finite 
assertion or belief will be superseded by the force of evolving experience— 
*sublated,” as Hegel affirms. But that means that the “holism” of Absolute 
Knowing is entirely regulative, never substantively operative in formulating 
anything that is confirmably true. At one stroke, we both retire the infa- 
mous doctrine of truth as the internal coherence of what answers to the 
absolute totality of “what Is” and define the point of the essential difference 
between Sellars and Brandom’s conception of material inference and 
Hegel’s conception of dialectical logic. The first theme goes “pragmatist” in 
our time, in a distinctly narrow sense; and the second collects the deep 
provisionality of doxastic practice within the boundaries of the first. There’s 
the meaning of that most important Hegelian pronouncement: “everything 
finite is . . . its own sublation.”” Sellars and Hegel are irreconcilable. 

My claim is that Sellars and Brandom fail because their systems of material 
inference cannot be made explicit in terms of the would-be rules of a closed system of 
application drawn from the living practices of one or another society; but I also 
claim that Hegel succeeds in formulating a conception of a material logic 
keyed primarily to the adequacy of our concepts rather than to the inferential 
“content” of our propositions: keyed, that is, to the adequacy of our ideas [Ideen] 
rather than to the syntactic adequacy of our argument forms. As I say, 
Hegel construes the Absolute as “the total process of the self-articulation of 
meaning and of what is meaningful’”—of our ultimate Begriff “realized” in 
accord with actuality (as just construed).*! But Sellars and Brandom never 
seriously address Hegel’s picture of our finite grasp of the open-endedness 
of history. 

Hegel’s Logic, then, addresses the structure of reasoning and argument, 
but it is not in the strictest sense meant to be a canon of material inference at all, 
though it makes room for inference. On the contrary, it is inherently infor- 
mal, improvisational through and through; it’s only that at the “absolute,” 
humanly inaccessible limit of inquiry, addressing the inclusive whole of 
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actuality [ Wirklichkeit], it “would” display a process of reasoning deemed 
necessary in virtue of reaching the (one) ultimate truth. 

Here, Hegel would have failed utterly if he had supposed that, in the 
Philosophy of Right (say) or in the Aesthetics, he had truly reached the one 
actuality (God, perhaps) by way of alternative approaches to the various 
singular and exclusive world-histories of “what is.” Here I hold that the 
“dialectic” applies materially—in conjecture, in belief, in “hope” (as Peirce, 
following Hegel in his rather cautious way, might say.)” There cannot be 
any uniquely correct or secure way, open to mortal beings, to reach the final 
telic discovery of God’s reality. 

The deepest lesson of the cultural world I take to be this: that its significa- 
tive or semiotic features—what in the Hegelian idiom is “rational,” whether 
in infinite inquiry or with regard to Absolute Geist, what is “symbolic” in 
terms of Cassirer’s theory of symbolic forms or instantiative of “Thirdness” 
in Peirce’s vision—are characteristically determinable but not expressly 
determinate; in effect, they are intrinsically and diversely interpretable. 
But, of course, if that is true, as the interpretation of history, action, art, and 
language strongly confirm, then Sellars and Brandom have taken a wrong 
turn, and the rigor of Hegel’s dialectical logic may be seen to accord best 
with the endlessly evolving, insuperably perspectived, historicized, moder- 
ately relativistic congruities favored by the entrenched practices of cultural 
fluency itself. I need only add that such a conception of the functional 
resilience of cultural life and consensual tolerance fits our actual practices 
remarkably well—and that its opponents are palpably unsuccessful in 
confirming their own stricter proposals. The reason for the running com- 
parison with Sellars’s and Brandom’s analysis of material inference is simply 
that their effort counts as the current exemplar of analytic labors expressly 
meant to reconcile Hegel’s resources with the thrust of analytic inquiries. 

To admit this is to admit that the material logic Hegel champions—which, 
in concept, captures what, for Hegel, constitutes the necessary and 
sufficient condition of Truth—never actually yields what is necessary in 
any finite application. Furthermore, to admit that is to admit as well that 
the “infinite” application of Reason’s logic belongs entirely to the finite work of 
rational human conjecture though not to empirical Understanding (Verstand) 
or, a fortiori, the Kantian transcendental. The objective import of the finite 
work of human Understanding (Verstand) itself belongs to Reason’s autono- 
mous grasp of “infinite things” bound by the inherent limitations of human 
conjecture (Vernunft). 

Isee no reason to regard Hegel’s version of material reasoning as a failure. 
It’s an astonishing success—but more modest in its final presumption than 
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may appear. It explains what we could possibly mean in claiming that the 
contingent limitations of human reason are, qua finite, sufficient to support 
our mortal knowledge of what is real, under the very auspices of the “abso- 
lute”: that is, what through finite understanding and conjectural reason we 
can never equate with the “infinite [boundlessly realized] object” (beyond 
all “negation”) that is unconditionally real. 

Hegel is concerned to make serious use of the paradox, not to treat it 
as an illusion. He would have failed, hands down, if he supposed he had 
overcome the limitation managed here as a paradox. Accordingly, the logic 
of material reasoning must concede its insurmountable limitation: must go 
completely informal, completely conjectural. Yet true to Hegel’s conception of 
dialectical logic, it must also present its best conjectures—in fact, all of its 
transient conjectures and beliefs—as necessary “parts” of the truth that 
answers to the final unity of thought and being. It’s here that Sellars and 
Brandom go completely wrong: first, because they assign their canon to 
what would answer to the powers of Verstand rather than Vernunft, and 
second, because they conflate their gathering collection of would-be rules 
of inference with the radical contingency of knowledge at every point of 
seeming certitude. They cannot confirm the rules they seek, conformably 
with Hegel’s vision. The “rules” of material inference, or reasoning, in 
Hegel’s sense, can never be more than heuristic. 

But if Hegel concedes the paradox of “absolute knowing,” as I believe 
he does, then the supposed “necessities” of the phased progression of the 
Phenomenology and the conceptual “necessities” of the Encyclopaedia Logic 
must, ultimately, be rhetorical ¿f (as must be true, to make the case) the very 
concept of material reasoning is presented as if it were already recovered 
dialectically as the phased, concretely realized progression that it can only 
anticipate. No one, to my knowledge, has shown a way to escape the aporia. 
As I say, Peirce and Cassirer assuredly grasp the need for a more modest 
model for our age: I think they are right, and I am persuaded that Hegel 
would “agree.” The convergent “pragmatism” of Peirce and Cassirer, I am 
convinced, shows us how best to use Hegel’s logic in our own time. 

I must recast the developing picture more pointedly than I have. It may 
even be necessary to go over the same distinctions a number of times, from 
different vantages, in order to come closer to grasping Hegel’s vision of the 
inclusive logic he condenses in the Encyclopaedia Logic. Certainly, the right 
way to begin is to be aware that the “science of logic” belongs entirely to 
the range of competence of the power of Reason (Vernunft) rather than 
of mere Understanding (Verstand) in the Kantian sense. Hence, it is in a 
way no longer committed to the transcendental or indeed the facultative 
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powers alleged to be incorporated within the empirical work of the 
Kantian Understanding or, for that matter, within the comparable efforts 
of Hegel’s human investigators who begin with “sense certainty” or 
“perception” among the ascending constructions of “consciousness” in 
the Phenomenology. 

Here, too, the philosophical interpretation of what is originally “given” 
phenomenologically is always and already infected by the a posteriori, his- 
torical and historicized conceptions of vernunftig reflection.” I take the 
admission to challenge in the profoundest way the would-be force of Hegel’s 
“progression” from sense-certainty to perception to understanding, in the 
opening sections of the Phenomenology: what Hegel offers is not a progres- 
sion of “concrete” negations of actual inquiry but rather a heuristic account 
of how the would-be armature of the logic rightly guides our finite reason- 
ing correctly: a shadow exercise cast by Hegel’s narrating the contrived 
details of the model he advances, as if it were already applied to our mortal 
labors. The point of the objection is simply this: the “rehearsal” of the play 
of dialectical negation offers no grounds at all for believing that the role of 
Vernunft assigned to this initial lowly phase of the entire ascent rests on any 
demonstrable necessities that would lead us, by necessary negations, to the 
final telos of the “system” of reasoning already claimed, for instance, in §80 
of the Phenomenology. All of these necessities, I say, are rhetorically invented. 
I am not opposed to Hegel’s magisterial ramble; but it cannot literally 
deliver the “necessities” it claims; or, its claimed necessities form an idiom 
for honoring the insuperable but perfectly reasonable contingencies 
of material thinking. If Hegel had gone further, he would have been 
philosophically mad. 


III 


We may now collect in arough and ready way our scattered findings about 
the informality of Hegel’s logic by partitioning the question between the 
beginning and end of vernunftigintervention from what transpires between 
those limits. The telos of “absolute knowing” is no telos at all but an infinitely 
inaccessible target that can neither be violated nor realized by rational 
means: it functions only as a reminder, at once abstract and concrete, that 
all our guesses at objective truth commit us to reconciling, evolvingly, the 
meaning of “all” that we experience through history. So that, at the end- 
lessly redefined “limit” of reason, we yield again and again to the encoun- 
tered diversity of our “one” coherent world. 
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Hegel is remarkably clear about this, wherever he compares the doubtful 
powers of finite understanding (Verstand) cast largely in Kantian terms with 
the “infinite” powers of reason (Vernunft) summarized for instance at 
§§76-82 of Hegel’s own Encyclopaedia Logic. The “falsity” or “error” of 
whatever may be drawn from the space of Kantian Verstand stands in need 
of being interpretively “negated” by Vernunft in order to bring it “closer” to 
“absolute” or “infinite” truth: 


truth is for the spirii—so much so that it is through reason alone that 
man subsists, and this reason is the knowledge of God. But since mediated 
knowledge is supposed to be restricted simply to a finite content, it 
follows that reason is immediate knowing, faith.” 

What this immediate knowing knows [he adds] is that the Infinite, the 
Eternal or God, that is [present] in our representation also is—that within 
our consciousness the certainty of its being is immediately inseparably 
combined with our representation of it.” 


These extraordinary remarks, which inflate their true meaning to the 
point of reversal, spell out, when rightly decoded, what Hegel means, quite 
modestly, by “objectivity” or objective truth informed by our faith” in our 
necessary adherence to the admitted telos of absolute knowing. What for 
instance we perceive as existing already “represents” for that reason the 
“infinite [inaccessible] object” of vernunftig inquiry, which Verstand cannot 
reach: whatever we thus introduce must accommodate every dialectical 
conjecture (bar none) that inevitably falls short of its inaccessible telos. 

Hegel is surely not reviving any form of Cartesian certainty: just the 
reverse! He says in his purple language that God is “in” us, because “the 
thought of God” is in us, and the “objectivity” of God’s being is inseparable 
from the (vernunftig) “subjectivity” of the thought of God. ® This appears to 
be a labile, rather offhand use of the ontological argument applied not 
merely to God but to the Cogito and “external things.” 

Paraphrased in the sparest way and shorn of its peculiar bombast, this 
seems to mean that what we take to be finally “real” in the fullest sense is 
never more than a rational construction tested and adjusted according to 
the lights of our evolving rational faith in the unity of reality. 

Hegel characterizes the adventure of human inquiry as “absolute,” 
“infinite,” “necessary,” “essential,” “rational,” “real,” and “true”; but what he 
means, / conjecture, is that the whole affair is a glorious uniquely human 
construction contingent and provisional to its core but good enough to 
count as our own corner of divinity. In effect, that is our “faith.” There is no 
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other judge to appeal to! Hegel’s logic is keyed to the endless open-ended evolu- 
tion of our rational reflection on our experience of the world. But if one grants 
Hegel’s mode of play, then the “formal” rigor of dialectical or material logic 
goes up in smoke. Not the rigor of interpretive invention guided by resisting 
“presuppositions” (partiality or privilege) provisionally fixed at any particu- 
lar moment in the process of Reason as it claims to overcome every form of 
“contradiction” on its way to its infinite felos.*° 

This is indeed the precise sense in which I’ve been suggesting that Peirce 
and Cassirer afford a rather elegant, thoroughly naturalistic paraphrase of 
the epistemological import of Hegel’s otherwise terribly troublesome 
idiom. I don’t deny that Hegel insists, both in the Phenomenology and the 
Encyclopaedia Logic, that the progression from the beginning to the end of 
his philosophical system “is as necessarily fixed for knowledge as the serial 
progression [from sense-certainty to absolute knowing].” But I see no way 
to support Hegel’s claim.*! There is no possible solution unless we postpone 
forever the final match between truth and being. Conceding that, Hegel 
is effectively committed to some form of constructive realism. This brings 
his theory extraordinarily close to Peirce’s fallibilism and Cassirer’s 
Hegelianized Neo-Kantianism, except that Hegel may have an even more 
daring penchant for historicity and relativism. I emphasize the difference, 
because it confirms the sense in which pragmatism and Neo-Kantianism 
must cleave to Hegel’s philosophical courage—and, in doing that, distance 
themselves from the fatal deceptions of metaphysical realism (which of 
course have attracted both Sellars and Brandom).” 

According to Hegel, then, 


The dialecticalmoment [of the Logic, which must not be treated separately 
from its other “moments” (since that would lead only to skepticism) | 
is the selfsublation of [all the] finite determinations [of what the 
understanding makes of what we experience] and their passing into their 
opposites . . The dialectic . . . is [then] the immanent transcending, in 
which the one-sidedness and restrictedness of the determinations of the 
understanding displays itself as what it is, i.e., as their negation. That is 
what everything finite is: its own sublation.*® 


Put even more confrontationally—contra Kant’s empirical realism: 
All that is of interest here [says Hegel] is to know that this immediate 


knowing of the being of external things is deception and error, and that 
there is no truth in the sensible as such, but that the being of these 
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external things is rather something-contingent, something that passes 
away, or a semblance, they are essentially this: to have only an existence that 
is separable from their concept of their essence.** 


Kantian realism is constituted under the indefensible conditions of 
transcendental Idealism; metaphysical realism is essentially pre-Kantian; and 
Hegelian realism is best represented as a construction of Ideal reason that 
admits the insuperable inaccessibility of absolute truth, abandons all 
transcendentalist presumption, and is applied to what is “given” phenom- 
enologically (presuppositionlessly) in experience but would be read 
erroneously if its “objects” were cast, phenomenally, as “separable” or 
“external things”: 


The mere logic of the understanding [Hegel says] is contained in the 
speculative Logic and can easily be made out of the latter; nothing 
more is needed for this than the omission of the dialectical and the 
rational .. . [the] finitude [of the things of the first] count [then] for 
something infinite [in the second].*° 


I take this to be a vindication of the superiority of Hegel’s logic, as now 
read, over the logic of “material inference”; accordingly, it confirms as 
well the insuperable informality of both logics. Once we abandon Kant’s 
strict requirement of the systematicity or closure of our transcendental 
categories formulated in the second Preface to the first Critique, episte- 
mology (a fortiori, metaphysics) goes completely informal, historicized, 
moderately relativistic, and holist. There’s the deeper meaning of Hegel’s 
rational telos of objective inquiry—very plausibly paraphrased along 
Peirce’s and Cassirer’s lines of simplification. 

On this reading, Absolute Idealism, pragmatism, and a Hegelianized 
Neo-Kantianism share the strongest philosophical forces of twentieth- 
century thought: a fortiori, the best prospects for the new century. 
Correspondingly, metaphysical and empirical realism, the strongest cur- 
rents of analytic and Kantian philosophy spanning the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, have effectively lost their best promise. The attempt to 
recover material inference, then—the leanest possible analytic basis on 
which to attempt a reconciliation of the views of Hegel, Kant, and analytic 
philosophy—may well be the last stand of an exhausted hegemony. Simply 
stated, Hegel’s vision is incommensurable, as well as incompatible, with the classic 
forms of analytic philosophy, just as it is incommensurable and incompatible 
with Kant’s transcendentalism. It’s the same gerrymandering that guides 
Brandom, Brandom and Richard Rorty’s Sellars, Sellars and Brandom’s 
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Hegel, Brandom and Rorty’s pragmatism, and John McDowell’s very differ- 
ently contrived reconciliation of Hume, Kant, Hegel, Max Weber, Gadamer, 
and Aristotle!”* 
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What Can We Learn from Hegel’s 
Objective-Idealist Theory of the Concept 
that Goes Beyond the Theories of Sellars, 

McDowell, and Brandom? 


Vittorio Hösle 
Translated by Timothy Brownlee 


For Walter Haug (1927-2008), friend, mentor, and scholarly and human model 
since time immemorial in gratitude for his provocative critique of Hegel. 


That the continental or, better, holistic and the analytic style of philosophiz- 
ing are divergent does not mean that they are incompatible with one 
another. It could very well be that the two approaches are complementary, 
and that only their cooperation can therefore produce really satisfying 
results.' The aims and ways of thinking of an architect and a civil engineer 
are distinguishable, though both are required in order to build a beautiful 
and durable house. In this sense, it is a hopeful indication that in recent 
decades a new interest in Hegel’s philosophy, the paradigm of the holistic 
approach, has emerged within the analytic tradition.? This turn should 
strike us as particularly amazing when we recall that the struggle against 
British Hegelianism and its idealism and monism (as was proposed by 
J. M. E. McTaggart) was a constitutive event for the English school of 
analytic philosophy and the work of G. E. Moore and Bertrand Russell.* 
This turn is, however, less surprising if we consider the possibility that 
specific fundamental philosophical positions, including objective idealism, 
regularly recur in the history of philosophy according to a cyclical pattern.* 
Richard Rorty’s critique of representationalism’—the view which sees the 
best model for cognition in the mirroring of objects, and which, in so doing, 
forgets that we can never observe the representation relation from the 
outside—is certainly one of the most important sources for the turn back 
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to Hegel in John McDowell’s Mind and World® and Robert Brandom’s Making 
it Explicit: Reasoning, Representing, and Discursive Commitment.’ In spite of their 
significant differences, these works, which appeared in the same year, stand 
in agreement on their openness to the basic ideas of objective or absolute 
idealism, in particular to Hegel.’ In their explicit references to Hegel’s 
objective idealism, Brandom and McDowell distinguish themselves 
fundamentally from Rorty, who famously concluded from his critique of 
representationalism that philosophy ought to bid adieu to foundationalist 
enterprises and to concentrate rather on edifying activities. In any case, 
McDowell’s and Brandom’s dependence on Rorty provides evidence for 
the general validity of the theory that objective idealism constitutes an 
attempt to answer a skeptical crisis. The same holds for Plato, who con- 
ceived of his own philosophy as a response to the challenges of the sophists 
(McDowell has both translated and written a competent commentary 
on Plato’s Theaetetus’), and also for the proponents of German idealism. 
These proponents understood themselves, sincerely and, as I hold, cor- 
rectly, to be the legitimate heirs to Kant, whose dogmatic slumbers 
were famously interrupted by Hume’s skeptical doubt.’ Of course, with this 
comparison, I do not intend to suggest that Rorty’s work is qualitatively 
comparable to that of Hume, who gave as a young man the best presenta- 
tion of his skeptical position in his first book, and subsequently produced 
a wealth of works that are both significant and, even from the literary 
standpoint, innovative. 

In what follows, I shall first approach several ideas at work in the writings 
of Brandom and McDowell that recall those of Hegel. In so doing, I shall 
also touch on the differences that we find between the approaches of the 
two contemporary philosophers and friends, which present two different 
possibilities for an actualization of Hegel’s objective idealism (section I). 
In any case, however, it appears to me that Hegel wants much more than 
McDowell and Brandom. Indeed, Hegel certainly wants too much. Still, his 
theory of concepts contains elements that ought to be taken more seri- 
ously in the twenty-first century than they have been taken by McDowell 
and Brandom. I shall therefore go on, first, to consider the extent to 
which the analytic discussion of “natural kinds” enables us to understand 
Hegel’s project better, and, second, to raise a problem that has hitherto 
been ignored in the analytical Hegel Renaissance, but which is no less 
the decisive problem of the Hegelian theory of concepts—namely, the 
problem of how we come to have the concepts that we do in the first place 
(section II). 
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Next to Rorty, the most important common source for Brandom and 
McDowell in twentieth century Anglo-American philosophy is Wilfrid Sellars, 
in particular his most original work, Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind. 
Sellars counts as one of the few analytic philosophers who had no fear of 
contact when it came to Hegel.!! Already in the first sentence of Empiricism 
and the Philosophy of Mind, the idea of givenness that will be criticized is 
restated in terms of the concept of immediacy,”? and Sellars traces that 
concept back to Hegel, “that great foe of ‘immediacy.’”’’ Later Sellars allows 
a fictive critic to describe his views as “your incipient Mediations Hegeliénnes,”* 
in an obvious allusion to Husserl’s Meditations Cartésiennes, whose concern 
is the diametrical opposite of Sellars’s own endeavors.” We cannot here 
proceed to analyze Sellars’s complex nexus of arguments, including his 
brilliant analysis of the logic of “looks” and his reconstruction of the logic 
of private episodes, which explains, in original ways, how a public language 
can be established in relation to private episodes. Even so, we find here 
interesting points of contact with Hegel. Sellars’s central thesis, that 


»16 would be 


the concept “looks green” presupposes the concept “is green, 
expressed by Hegel in the following way: “Looking” is a relation of reflec- 
tion!’ which, as a determination of the logic of essence, presupposes the 
category of quality that we find in the logic of being. Hegel would also agree 
with Sellars that colors are essentially properties of natural objects—think 
of the famous 8320 of the Encyclopedia with its unfair critique of Newton’s 
optics. Sellars’s fundamental rejection of a privileged position for private 
episodes (whose existence is not thereby in any way denied) recalls finally 
the explicit view of Hegel’s that our thinking essentially depends upon 
language: “We think in names.”'* In the spoken additions edited by Ludwig 
Boumann that correspond to the same paragraph of the Encyclopedia, we 
read: “Words thus attain an existence animated by thought. This existence 
is absolutely necessary for our thoughts. We only know our thoughts, only 
have definite, actual thoughts, when we give them the form of objectivity, 
of a being distinct from our inwardness, and therefore the shape of 
externality.” For Sellars, as for Hegel, only a conceptual and thus also 
linguistically articulated access to what we call the “interior side” [Innenseite] 
can possess cognitive relevance. Problems that, in principle, admit of no 
solution are not legitimate problems. The same holds for Hegel as held for 
the Wittgenstein of the Tractatus 6.5: “Those questions that philosophy does 
not answer are answered in that they should not be posed in that form [daß 
sie nicht so gemacht werden sollen].”?° 
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But this chapter does not aim at the complex structure of the whole of 
Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind. I must rather concentrate on a single 
argument that is central for McDowell’s and Brandom’s extensions of 
Sellars’s ideas, and which de Vries and Triplett call Sellars’s “master 
argument.”*! Sellars’s chief opponent is the theory according to which 
either subjective sense data or their reports are the fundamental and infallible 
Given which forms the foundation of our knowledge. The first possibility is 
eliminated on the grounds that only propositionally structured hypotheses 
can ground knowledge. Against the second thesis, that reports constitute 
the kind of Given relevant for empirical cognition, Sellars objects that, 
on the one hand, in order to be knowledge, those reports would have to 
be authoritative; on the other hand, this authority would have to be known 
by the person stating the report. This is the decisive assumption: If the 
authority of the report “that is green” consists in the fact that, under stan- 
dard conditions, it can be inferred from it that there is something green, 
then only the individual who can draw this inference can claim to know the 
authority of the report. However, that means that no one can have a single 
concept, without also having a wealth of other concepts.” Sellars generally 
formulates his critique of the Myth of the Given in this way: characterizing 
an episode or a state as knowledge is not an empirical description. Rather, 
in so characterizing it, “We are placing it in the logical space of reasons, of 
justifying and being able to justify what one says.”” 

For Sellars, as for McDowell and Brandom, epistemic properties are 
normative in nature—“naturalizing” them, reducing them to nonnorma- 
tive properties, as, for example, we find in Quine’s holism, is fundamentally 
ruled out. On this point, the majority of intuitionists, Chisholm, for exam- 
ple, would agree with them. Yet, critics of the Myth of the Given are of the 
view, shared by Quine, that concepts and reports can never function alone, 
but rather only as parts of an inferentially structured web. 

Given this agreement, we ought to ask what distinguishes the two 
Hegelianizing adepts of Sellars from each other. Two of McDowell’s central 
insights correspond to Hegelian ideas, but so far as I can see, only one has 
an explicitly Hegelian starting point. 

I begin with the second insight, the theory of the unboundedness of 
the conceptual, which he develops in the second lecture of Mind and 
World, and to which the rejection of nonconceptual content in the third 
lecture corresponds. McDowell’s starting point is Kant’s famous claim: 
“Thoughts without content are empty, intuitions without concepts are 
blind.” McDowell takes this claim to mean that, on the one hand, 
concepts must take up experiences of reality. On the other hand, they must 
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remain concepts, that is, they must belong to the “space of reasons,” which 
is alone the realm of freedom.” It is not easy to see how this could be 
possible. Rather, there appears to be only a choice between the Scylla of 
coherentism, which decouples thoughts from reality, and the Charybdis 
ofan appeal to the Given “in the sense of bare presences that are supposed 
to constitute the ultimate grounds of empirical judgments.”’° This latter 
appeal fails on account of Sellars’s critique of the Myth of the Given, in 
particular since such bruta facta would be pure causal impingements, not 
parts of the logical space of reasons, and thus could not constitute the 
foundation of claims to knowledge. McDowell’s liberating move out of this 
dilemma is well-known: He sees conceptual capacities at work not only in 
judgments, but already in the experiences on which judgments are founded. 
That things are thus and so constitutes the content of experience, no less 
than the content of judgment. The decisive claim, however, is that this fact 
(that things are thus and so) is also an aspect of the world. That is the point 
at which McDowell breaks with Kant and appeals to Hegel. In what way? 
Extensively simplified, we can say that, for Kant, our concepts are merely 
draped over authentic reality, that is, things in themselves, and we thereby 
distort that reality, even if this is inevitable as long as we desire knowledge.”” 
However, the matter is yet more complex, since for Kant this distortion is 
a consequence of the schematization of concepts. But since cognition can 
never emerge without this schematization, the statement that this distor- 
tion is inevitable is essentially correct. McDowell objects to this view. On the 
one hand, it is misleading to understand reality as something that exists 
outside of the conceptual sphere. McDowell rejects the model according 
to which corrections in our system of concepts follow from an external 
comparison of the world with our concepts. “It cannot be a matter of pictur- 
ing the system’s adjustments to the world from sideways on: that is, with the 
system circumscribed within a boundary, and the world outside it.””® This 
holds also when we attempt to understand someone else, and a fortiori 
it is entirely impossible to get a “sideways view” of oneself. This is 
the case because we are only able to achieve knowledge and to have 
experiences because of conceptual structures. We can therefore only ever 
compare a conceptually interpreted reality with systems of concepts, never 
a reality “in itself.” Kant’s transcendental perspective suffers because, while 
from the standpoint of experience, it binds intuitions to concepts, at the 
same time, it situates the noumenal world outside of the conceptual sphere— 
better: outside of the schematized conceptual sphere. Unfortunately, 
McDowell does not discuss the function of the chapter on the antinomies, 
which provides the proper argument for the subjective nature of our 
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categories, and which we do not yet find in the “Analytic.” Presumably 
McDowell would agree with Hegel, who attempts to prove the circular 
nature of the Kantian proofs of the antinomies in the Science of Logic.” 
Nor does McDowell discuss the decisive motive for Kant’s transcendental 
idealism—the desire to find a way out of determinism. This motive plays 
no greater role in Hegel’s thought, since he seems to be a compatibilist.* 
In any case, Kant’s philosophy is idealistic in the sense of subjective 
idealism?'—and thus McDowell agrees with Hegel’s critique of Kant.” 

At the same time, McDowell defends, with great emphasis, the claim that 
his position is not idealistic in this subjective sense. There must be a third 
position that is neither the subjective idealism of Kant nor the view that 
reality can make claims on our thought only if it is situated outside of 
the conceptual sphere. McDowell finds one source of confusion in the fact 
that the word “thought” can have a double meaning. On the one hand, it 
can refer to the act of thinking, and on the other, to the content of this act. 
The independence of reality from thoughts only means its independence 
from the act of thinking, and it in no way rules out that “facts in general 
are essentially capable of being embraced in thought in exercises of 
spontaneity.”*? This idea approaches Hegel’s absolute idealism.** While 
we find only one reference to the Phenomenology in McDowell’s text, the idea 
is omnipresent in Hegel. Hegel comes closest to McDowell’s differentiation 
of the meanings of “thought” in the “Preliminary Conception” in the ency- 
clopedic Science of Logic: “In accordance with these determinations, thoughts 
can be called objective thoughts . . . To say that there is understanding, or 
reason, in the world [Daß Verstand, Vernunft in der Welt ist] is exactly what is 
contained in the expression ‘objective thought.’ But this expression is 
inconvenient precisely because ‘thought’ is all too commonly used as if it 
belonged only to spirit, or consciousness, while ‘objective’ is used primarily 
just with reference to what is not spiritual.”” 

We find the second point on which McDowell’s view comes into contact 
with Hegel in the fourth lecture on “Reason and Nature.” It is true that we 
find no explicit appeal to Hegel, and that the properly systematic thoughts 
that McDowell develops are sketchy and programmatic. We also find an 
important difference between McDowell and Hegel here, since McDowell 
employs the concept of nature in such a way that that concept also compre- 
hends what Hegel calls “spirit” [Geist]. However, he differentiates between 
human and nonhuman nature—as does Hegel, though in a more general 
form—by use of the concept of second nature.” 
the one hand to recognize the achievement of the modern concept of 
nature as a realm of natural laws, and on the other to think of nature in 


McDowell’s attempt, on 
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such a way that there is room within it for the activities of conceptual spon- 
taneity, is important to his thinking about the concept of nature. He rejects 
both the position that he calls “bald naturalism,” which is characterized 
by the view that the logical space of reasons could be reduced to the realm 
of natural laws, as well as a supernaturalistic “rampant Platonism,” which 
cannot explain how the human mind could win entry into the autonomous 
space of reasons.” The third position, which he endorses, appeals to 
Aristotle, who was no naturalist in the modern sense, but for whom open- 
ness toward the normative is a central part of (human) nature. McDowell’s 
aim is a concept of nature which reconciles reason and nature,” and which 
would enable us to grasp nature as more than the realm of natural laws. 
McDowell’s formulations of this concept recall, in a striking way, the natural 
philosophy of German idealism. The decisive thought of the idealists was to 
think of nature as oriented toward the spirit. Only in this way could the 
human capacity to make claims to validity be reconciled with the fact that 
that same capacity has itself emerged from nature. Already for the Kant of 
the Critique of the Power of Judgment, and for Schelling and Hegel, a concept 
of nature of this kind presupposes the insight that the conception of nature 
lying at the foundations of modern natural science (the concept of a whole 
to be understood purely in causal-scientific terms) is an abstraction, and is 
therefore not the whole truth. 

Since I have analyzed the complex architectonic of Brandom’s Making it 
Explicit elsewhere, I may but briefly articulate that architectonic here.” 
Brandom agrees with McDowell concerning the objective-idealistic and 
holistic interpretation of concepts. His inferentialist theory of concepts 
claims to overcome the dualisms that, for Kant, oppose concepts to 
intuitions in three different ways (which were not clearly distinguished 
by Kant himself): those of form and content, universal and particular, and 
products of spontaneity and products of receptivity. (As was McDowell’s, 
Brandom’s presentation of Kant’s view is surely a simplification; nor does 
it do justice to the nature of pure intuition.) Brandom insists that those 
material inferences that are peculiar to a concept constitute the content of 
that concept. He thereby claims a priority for judgments (for which alone 
reasons can be given and demanded) in relation to concepts, and assigns 
an inferential role to subsentential expressions, in that their substitution 
will have different consequences for the validity of the inferences. However, 
singular terms also possess substitution-inferential significance, even when 
this significance, unlike in the case of the predicates, is symmetrical in 
nature. Finally, even deictic tokenings, in whose application we are most 
receptive, are conceptually articulated, since it is only through anaphor 
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that they receive meaning when used in the game of giving and asking for 
reasons. The decisive statement claims: “Particularity is as much a conceptual 
matter as generality,”*° 
consequence of the Hegelian theory of concepts. For Hegel, the individual 


and it is not difficult to recognize therein a further 


is not opposed to the concept, but is rather its third and synthetic 
determination.*! 

What differentiates Making it Explicit from Mind and World most conspicu- 
ously is the social dimension which the former introduces. Philosophy 
of logic, epistemology, philosophy of language, and hermeneutics are 
equiprimordial in Brandom’s first philosophy, because he is concerned 
with the constitution of validity claims through social practice within the 
bounds of a normative pragmatism. Absent are extensive reflections on 
the concept of nature as we find in McDowell’s book. Brandom is thus 
more justified than McDowell in being concerned mainly with the Hegel 
of the Phenomenology, rather than that of the Encyclopedia. For while the 
thematic of intersubjectivity is largely repressed in Hegel’s later work,” one 
can read the Phenomenology in such a way that it is not only concerned 
with a reciprocal penetration of the subject and the object, but also with the 
transition from the I to the We—or better: it is concerned with the recipro- 
cal penetration of the subject and object by establishing a thorough-going 
intersubjectivity which includes the earlier stages of consciousness.** Within 
the Phenomenology, Hegel first articulated this intersubjective dimension in 
the “Self-Consciousness” chapter, and he saw the truth of the subject-object 
relation in the subject-subject relation.“ The Hegelian conceptual develop- 
ment in this chapter aims at a transition from the relation between two 
independent selfconsciousnesses—an I and a thou—into a unity, in which 
the difference between I and thou is still to be perceived, though no longer 
that between I and we, between the isolated and the social I. Hegel calls this 
unity “Spirit”: “What still lies ahead for consciousness is the experience of 
what Spirit is—this absolute substance which is the unity of the different 
independent selfconsciousnesses which, in their opposition, enjoy perfect 
freedom and independence: ‘I’ that is ‘We’ and ‘We’ that is ‘T’.”* On the 
contrary, Brandom holds fast to the claim that I-we relations are in no 
way more fundamental than I-thou relations: “It is a manifestation of the 
orienting mistake [.. .] of treating /we relations rather than /-thou relations 
as the fundamental social structure.”‘° Certainly, Brandom’s book, in the 
end, speaks about “saying ‘We’”;*” but it is centrally concerned with the fact 
that we ascribe discursive practices to one another. 

Brandom’s dedication to methodological individualism has two conse- 
quences. Since he does not have at his disposal a functional equivalent of 
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Hegel’s concept of objective and absolute spirit, he must reconstruct the 
difficult process of reciprocal undertaking and attributing commitments 
that constitutes a conversation—and he thereby comes to a plethora of 
meaningful insights with which Hegel does not provide us. By this means, 
he throws light on a genre with which the tradition of objective idealism 
was, from the beginning, familiar, and which Hegel treats with little care— 


4 On the other hand, Brandom’s claims 


the philosophical dialogue. 
are characterized by the fact that the different positions remain in their 
irreducibility. We scarcely find in Brandom’s writings the thought, shared 
by Hegel and in an embryonic form already by Kant, that it is possible to 
bring one-sided positions to a synthesis (McDowell, by contrast, introduces 
his own position as a third alternative). Nor do we find the idea that 
determinate concepts are the synthesis of others—Brandom essentially 
recognizes only relations of subordination and exclusion between concepts. 
But it is this thought and this idea that constitute the essence of dialectical 
thinking, and thus Brandom misses its central point. In fact, the logic which 
Brandom wishes to found is formal, despite his appeals to prior material 
inferences. This is because the concepts he employs make no claim to 
uncover essential structures of reality.” Hegel would not use the word 
“concepts” for many of the concepts that Brandom marshals—“scarlet” 
or “Winesap’”—but would rather identify these as “representations” 
[ Vorstellungen], with which common life must satisfy itself.” His concept of 
representation is not, on this account, a form of “representationalism”; 
for also Vorstellungen in the Hegelian sense are connected by inferential 
relations. What, then, are Vorstellungen for Hegel? They are what we could 
call in contemporary speech, concepts which grasp no essential level of 
reality, and of whose genesis we are unable to give an account.”! 


II 


The recent Anglo-American interest in Hegel’s objective idealism is doubt- 
less a significant philosophical-historical event. One will not hold it against 
the author of this text that this interest achieves a double confirmation of 
his views. On the one hand, it confirms his cyclical philosophy of the history 
of philosophy, which aims not only to explain the past, but also appears to 
possess predictive force. On the other hand, it confirms his defense of 
objective idealism as a thoroughly rational philosophical position, consistent 
with the age. However, just what makes the contemporary Anglo-American, 
analytically inspired Neo-Hegelianism so fascinating and living—namely 
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that it is not a philosophical-historical reconstruction, but understands 
itself as a systematic position—is also the cause of its weakness: It takes up 
those aspects of Hegel’s thought that touch systematically on prior discus- 
sions within analytic philosophy, and ignores the rest. In one sense, that is 
unavoidable, since not everything in Hegel can be actualized; much is 
forever past. However, the systematic nature of Hegel’s thought makes it 
difficult to isolate individual parts, since these parts stand in stricter con- 
nection with others which one might want to shed than the philosopher 
who wants to use the former ones realizes. 

Sellars’s and Brandom’s holistic theory of concepts ignores in particular 
a problem that is decisive for Hegel. Even though contemporary inferen- 
tialism networks concepts with one another, it cannot answer two strongly 
related questions. First, as already indicated, it is obvious that not all 
concepts play an equal role in grasping reality. While all concepts are 
distinguished by relations of inclusion and exclusion, one concept’s being 
more important than another cannot stem simply from these relations. The 
distinction of essential and accidental characteristics is the starting point of 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s essentialism, and Hegel doubtless stands in the same 
tradition. An inferentialist theory of concepts that does not attempt to 
conceptualize any of the fundamental intuitions of essentialism can scarcely 
claim to appropriate Hegel’s heritage and to possess it anew. Second, Hegel 
claims that his own theory of concept formation goes beyond the intuition 
of ideas in Plato and Aristotle. This is exactly the point of Hegel’s dialectic. 
No functional equivalent of dialectic is to be found in McDowell and 
Brandom, who thus neglect the decisive feature of Hegel’s conception 
of logic. 

To what extent is Hegel an essentialist? According to one popular 
misunderstanding of the nature of Hegel’s idealism that reads his system 
exclusively from the Philosophy of Mind, Hegel is a radical conceptualist, for 
whom reality only counts as a creation of the human mind. To be sure, 
like every intelligent thinker, Hegel recognized the fact that it is human 
beings who form concepts, pass judgments, and make inferences. In his 
Encyclopedia, the categories” concept, judgment, and inference have their 
place in two different locations—first in the 30 paragraphs of the “Logic 
of the Concept” (§§163-192), and second in a single paragraph of the 
“Psychology” (§467). In the note to §467, Hegel states: “In Logic there 
was thought, but in its implicitness, and as reason develops itself in this 
opposition-lacking [gegensatzlosen] medium. . . Here reason is as the truth 
of the opposition [Gegensatz], as it had taken shape within the mind’s own 
limits.” It is here recognized that the possibility of opposition, which 
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means also the possibility of making mistakes concerning the authentic 
determinations of reality, essentially belongs to the human mind. It goes 
without saying that Hegel ascribes fallibility to his own efforts at categori- 
zation (including those within the Science of Logic), as is proved by his 
continuing corrections in the new editions of his work. However, he 
holds the view that the human mind is, in principle, capable of truth, and 
this precisely because we apply concepts in our judgments and desire 
to unite our judgments by means of inference. The human mind thereby 
corresponds to the authentic structure of reality.™ 

However—and this is the decisive point—not all concept formations 
correspond to reality in an equal degree. It is not simply a matter of 
applying just any concepts, or, as Hegel would put it, representations, which 
allows us to grasp reality, for there are many alternative categorizations of 
reality, of which some are mutually exclusive. What really matters is whether 
the concepts that we have are the correct ones. However, how can we decide this 
question? It is not to be answered by showing that those concepts that grasp 
the essence of reality are inferentially structured, since inferential structure 
belongs to all alternative concept systems. Nor does it help to emphasize 
that the superior concept system is the one that will get reality right, since 
for Hegel, McDowell, and Brandom, there is no reality independent of 
concept systems. Alternative “realities” would then correspond to alternative 
concept systems. For Hegel, the criterion of truth can therefore only lie in 
the nature of the concept systems themselves—a system of concepts is in 
itself more plausible than others, and for that reason it is more likely that it 
corresponds to reality. 

A quick comparison with Heidegger can make the relevant point clearer. 
We can identify the central point of Heidegger’s philosophical history of 
philosophy in the following way: the greatest upheavals in intellectual 
history have their origin in shifts in our category systems—a thought that 
is basically analogous to Thomas S. Kuhn’s conception of the history of 
science, even if formulated in an entirely different language. A similar con- 
ception is thoroughly familiar to Hegel: “All revolutions, in the sciences no 
less than in world history, originate solely from the fact that Spirit, in order 
to understand and comprehend itself with a view to possessing itself, has 
changed its categories, comprehending itself more truly, more deeply, more 
intimately, and more in unity with itself.” The terms “more truly,” “more 
deeply,” “more intimately,” and “more in unity with itself” are decisive at 
this point. From the Heideggerian standpoint, these terms would have 
hardly any sense for the simple reason that Heidegger’s being (entirely 
like Kant’s “thing-in-itself”) is not conceptually articulated. For Hegel, there 
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are determinate category systems which are intrinsically better, and, for 
this reason, it is more likely that they will correspond to reality, which is 
itself conceptually structured, and to which the concept-forming mind 
necessarily belongs. 

However, is it not obvious that every privileging of one concept formation 
against another is senseless, since there are countless different categoriza- 
tions, which all have their own right? First, it is important to recognize that 
answering the question of whether one concept formation is better than 
another in the affirmative in no way implies that there is only one single 
legitimate concept formation. It should also be conceded that not all, but still 
many different attempts at categorization of a sphere of objects are compat- 
ible with one another. One often encounters the opinion that concepts 
grasp the properties of real things, but that, since the world is unforeseeably 
complex, every concept system only selects specific properties. One can 
appeal either to the differences between the concept systems belonging to 
different epochs, as does historicism, or to the differences between systems 
of concepts that synchronously coexist, as does analytic philosophy, in par- 
ticular. The widely held thesis that the purposes of the concept-former are 
the decisive criterion for the selection of determinate properties is based 
on the latter approach. Following J. Dupré, T. E. Wilkerson names this 
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position “promiscuous realism.”*° This position also constitutes a form of 
realism, since the existence of those properties to which concepts corre- 
spond is not denied. At the same time the thesis that the classifications 
of organisms by a taxonomist, by a cook, or a gardener are all equally justi- 
fied is defended, since, we read, all these classifications arise from different 
interests. 

This last thesis is either trivially correct or false. It is correct if one accepts 
the point that interests stand behind every act—and reflection, too, is 
an act. The botanist who categorizes plants has an interest, namely in the 
taxonomy of plants. However, this thesis proves false if it is supposed to state 
that the interest in categorization is always subservient to more obvious 
interests that human beings have as organisms. The division of organisms 
according to their degree of edibility is decisive for a cook, but a taxonomist 
who proposed a criterion of division of this kind would make herself 
laughable. Already in the Statesman,” in establishing the distinction between 
meros and eidos, Plato proposed that, in contrast to the division of human 
beings into men and women, the ethnocentric division of human beings 
into Greeks and barbarians is a nonnatural classification.” As Wilkerson 
claims, “natural” classifications are neither logically anthropocentric, as 
are the names of artifacts, which are what they are through the fulfillment 
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of a human purpose; nor are they causally anthropocentric, that is, they 
have not been developed with reference to a practical purpose, as, for 
example, the concept “fruit.”” Hegel himself stresses an analogous thought 
in the first two paragraphs of the Philosophy of Nature, when he distinguishes 
practical consideration, which begins “from particular, finite ends,” from 
theoretical consideration, which “does not start from determinations which 
are external to nature, like those ends already mentioned; and second, it is 
directed to a knowledge of the universal aspect of nature, a universal which 
is also determined within itself—directed to a knowledge of forces, laws, and 
genera, whose content must not be a simple aggregate, but arranged in 
orders and classes, must present itself as an organism [ Organisation] .”°' The 
appeal to laws indicates that Hegel concedes a higher status also to those 
categorizations which make possible the establishment of natural laws, in a 
way similar to modern theorists of natural kinds.” 

In fact, it could hardly be denied, at least by anyone who has learned 
to think scientifically, that concepts like “inert gas” or “marsupial” grasp 
something more essential than a classification of elements and animals 
according to color. This is not to deny that classifications of the latter kind 
are useful and legitimate in specific situations, since they too have a basis in 
reality. However, this basis rather concerns the surface of reality. A similar 
example can be found in the humanities. A librarian who is responsible 
for shelves of different sizes acts correctly when she categorizes literary 
works according to the size of the books in which they were published. 
However, the literary critic may—indeed should—make use of the triad 
epic-lyric-dramatic genre on which Hegel’s treatment of poetry in the 
Lectures on Aesthetics is based, and she can thereby claim to have penetrated 
deeper into the essence of literature than the librarian’s classification. This 
claim is not refuted by the fact that this division is a relatively late one, from 
the historical perspective, or that, in the Poetics, Aristotle concentrates on 
epic poems, tragedy, and comedy. The literary critical revaluation of lyric 
as an equally justified genre has to do with the discovery of modern subjec- 
tivity, and thus with one of those revolutions in the formation of categories, 
which are established on a quite abstract level, but which then inevitably 
affect the efforts at categorization of individual disciplines. However, the 
fact that a category is grasped relatively late from the historical perspective 
in no way implies the historicality of the corresponding object. Lyric is 
very ancient and natural laws are timeless, even if the concept of a natural 
law was only lately conceived. Also where a phenomenon is historically 
late, such as the novel, this in no way implies that the corresponding logical 
concept is historical. The novel is that branch of the epic genre which 
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emerges where subjectivity seeks escape from the closed world of epic 
poems: That is its timeless essence, even if its instantiation presupposes a 
longer historical development of literary forms. 

As Hegel defends a thoroughgoing belief in a priori knowledge that recalls 
Leibniz, within the sciences, he would certainly ascribe a special distinction 
to those concept formations which secure for a scientific theory a thor- 
oughgoing a priori status. The theory of special relativity and the Darwinian 
theory of evolution are regarded, among contemporary scientific theories, 
as theories for which such a priori interpretations are not to be lightly 
dismissed.” For this reason, the concept formations that form the basis 
of these theories would possess a special distinction for Hegel in relation 
to other competing theories. Since Hegel recognizes the significance of 
mathematical concept formations for the development of natural scientific 
theories,“ he would have a further interest in investigations into concept 
formation in mathematics.” 

All of this can relatively easily be connected to contemporary discussions. 
The case becomes more difficult when one considers Hegel’s view that 
concepts are legitimated not only insofar as they lead to high-output 
theories, but also that determinate concepts are already “rational” in them- 
selves and seek instantiation for this reason.°® For Hegel, concepts can 
themselves be true—however, not individual concepts, but only a network 
of concepts. Hegel in no way denies that judgment is a central locus of truth 
or that the truth of a judgment can be decided through a comparison 
with experience. A good philosophy ought not to contradict experience. 
Even less does he deny that the concept formations of philosophy, as far as 
the context of their genesis is concerned, are stimulated by the empirical 
sciences.° What, then, is the sense of his thesis that concepts can already be 
true prior to their “saturation?” 

The central point of departure for the entirety of German idealism is 
Kant’s proof that empiricism about concepts cannot be true. This is one of 
the central motives for the ingenious concept formation techniques that we 
find with Hegel and which constitute the rational kernel of his dialectical 
method. That the question of how we come to our concepts has today 
been thoroughly neglected is so baffling since empiricism about concepts is 
advocated neither by scientists nor by philosophers. If, as Albert Einstein 
writes, “the concepts which arise in our thought and in our linguistic expres- 
sions are all—when viewed logically—the free creations of thought” and 


”& theories about 


cannot “inductively be gained from sense-experiences, 
the origin of our concepts ought to be welcomed. I cannot discuss at any 


length here the requirements of such a theory, requirements which Hegel 
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tried to fulfill. By way of conclusion, I satisfy myself by naming four of those 
requirements which remain sensible even if they play no significant role 
for Sellars, McDowell, and Brandom. 

First, Hegel is familiarly of the view that concept formation makes use of 
processes of opposition and mediation.” Let us begin with his basic triadic 
division. If what Hegel names “Logic” corresponds to that which Sellars 
calls “the logical space of reasons,” while “nature” names that to which 
McDowell refers as “the realm of law,” Hegel insists that there must be 
something which has an ontological status cognate with nature, but which 
at the same time has an explicit relation to the logical. This is what he calls 
“spirit,” which is, according to McDowell, a privileged part of nature: 
“The contrast leaves it possible for an area of discourse to be in the logical 
space of causal relations to objects without thereby being shown not to be 
in the logical space of reasons.”” Already Kant had ordered his 12 catego- 
ries in four triadic groups, within which the third element united features 
of the first and the second element. However, the subdivisions of the 
Critiques are all dichotomic, not trichotomic. Hegel generalizes Kant’s 
approach to the categories and does not limit it to logical categories, 
but conceives the conceptual structure of Realphilosophie as well according 
to this triadic pattern. The basic concepts of both nature and spirit are 
ordered in such a way that an opposition follows an original unity, which is 
then recovered on a more complex level. Since sometimes the antithetical 
structure is in opposition not only to the original unity, but forms in itself 
a dual structure, Hegel can arrive at four, instead of three, elements of a 
dialectical process. 

Second, Hegel aims to present reality, and thus the series of correspond- 
ing concepts and sciences, as an order of stages, in which more complex 
stages follow from more simple ones.” As an endeavor to order the world 
undertaken by beings that belong to it, minded behavior does not simply 
fall from heaven. Rather, it is the apex of a process that forms subjective 
centers within the world, which Hegel discusses in “Organics,” the third 
part of his Philosophy of Nature. That which distinguishes the organic from 
the inorganic and which anticipates the essentially active nature of spirit is 
its capacity to constitute itself: “It is only as this self-reproductive being, not 
as a mere being [nicht als Seiendes], that the living creature is and preserves 
itself, it only is, in making itself what it is, and is the antecedent End which 
is itself only result.” For Hegel, what is affirmative in this concept consists 
in this being-against the temporality which threatens it. 

Third, the possibility of grounding the further differentiation of a concept 
consists in the analysis of what is implied in that concept, for example, 
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through the combination of the elementary concepts. As an example, I shall 
identify a thought which could not be worked out by Hegel on account of 
the condition of the biology of his day, but which is compatible with his 
phenomenologically impressive analyses of the differences between plant 
and animal—classical categories of natural description—and which places 
these analyses on a plausible foundation. It is characteristic of organic sub- 
jectivity that it “excludes from itself, as an objectivity confronting it... 
physical nature in its universal and individual forms. But at the same time, 
it has in these natural powers the condition of its existence, the stimulus, 
and also the material of its process.” It therefore is plausible that we 
should, following the introduction of the category of the organism, distin- 
guish organic metabolism according to whether it has inorganic or organic 
processes at its foundation, thus whether we are dealing with an autotrophic 
or heterotrophic organism. 

Fourth, it is one of the central requirements of Hegel’s doctrine that 
the concepts with which we describe ourselves and our concept-forming 
activities must themselves be a part of a complete system of concepts. Along 
with Karl-Otto Apel, we can speak of a principle of auto-apprehension 
[ Selbsteinholung] or with Brandom of “explicit interpretive equilibrium.”” 

Are these four requirements sufficient to arrive at the system of concepts 
of the Encyclopedia? Of course they are not. Since this system of concepts in 
its totality cannot be ours, this negative answer may encourage us not to 
dismiss these four requirements too quickly. The price of ignoring them is 
high: while Sellars, McDowell, and Brandom have overcome the Myth of the Given, 
they thereby risk making concepts themselves something Given. The sphere of brute 
facticity is actually left behind only when concepts are not merely taken up, 
but also stand in a reasonable context of foundation. Only then does the 
world of concepts become a realm of freedom. 
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Chapter 12 


From Hegel’s Dialectical Trappings to 
Romantic Nets: An Examination of 
Progress in Philosophy 


Elizabeth Millan 


In the good company of Karl Marx one can read Hegel’s Phenomenology as a 
valuable account of the appearance of spirit [ Geist] in human history, and 
Hegel’s dialectic as a method to make the historical forms in which this 
spirit appears transparent to human reason. Alas, not all readers of Hegel 
have been as receptive to Hegel’s dialectical method. A strident contrast to 
Marx’s reception of Hegel’s thought is found in Karl Popper’s, The Open 
Society and Its Enemies. In this work, Karl Popper characterized Hegel’s 
philosophy as one of the enemies of an open society. An open society is 
guided by the ideas of reason, freedom, and equality; Popper finds Hegel’s 
philosophy to be a “despicable perversion” of each of these ideas. In 
particular, he is not receptive to Hegel’s dialectical method, and in the 
vein of overstatement that flavors Open Society, Popper even claims that, 
“Hegel’s success was the beginning of the ‘age of dishonesty.’”! Popper’s 
condemnation of Hegel’s thought stands in stark contrast to Popper’s 
receptive gesture towards the early German Romantics, to Novalis in 
particular. Popper opens The Logic of Scientific Discovery with the following 
words from Novalis: “Hypotheses are nets: only he who casts will catch.” 
These words are a motto for Popper’s book, a book dedicated to presenting 
his views on how our knowledge grows and develops, in short, how it 
progresses.” Popper does not cite Novalis’ claim fully; the reference, from 
Novalis’ Dialogen und Monolog of 1798/99 continues; “Wasn’t America itself 
found through a hypothesis? High and above all else lives the hypothesis, 
only it remains, eternally new, whenever it also merely defeats itself.”* In his 
1959 preface to The Logic of Scientific Discovery, Popper voiced a similar point, 
claiming that “whenever we propose a solution to a problem, we ought to 


try as hard as we can to overthrow our solution, rather than defend it.”* 
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Such claims prompted Gilbert Ryle to describe Popper’s take on the “heart- 
beat of science” as nothing less than “a hypothesis killed by fact.”° If this is 
an accurate description of Popper’s view (and I think it is), then we can 
already see why something as sweeping as Hegel’s dialectic would be 
unattractive to Popper. In his work, Popper emphasizes the role of trial and 
error in the growth of our knowledge, a growth made possible by criticism 
and testing, so that false claims can be eliminated. For Popper scientific 
method is essentially a method of elimination, and any theory that cannot 
eliminate false claims, any theory that is immune to refutation, is no scientific 
theory at all.® As we shall see, this notion of philosophy as an unending task, 
fueled by hypotheses that are perpetually proved wrong as our knowledge 
grows, keeping philosophers forever on their toes with no comfortable 
resting place, will play a central role in Popper’s rejection of Hegel’s dialec- 
tic and his embrace of Novalis’ romantic nets.’ 

Popper’s welcoming reception of Novalis, a central figure of early German 
Romanticism, whose work until recently was not even acknowledged by 
most philosophers to have any philosophical value at all, contrasts sharply 
with Popper’s rejection of Hegel, a canonical figure of the German tradi- 
tion. This contrast is intriguing and worth exploring. Why would Popper 
a most rigorous, “scientific philosopher,” endorse the likes of Novalis, a 
whimsical, “poetic philosopher?” After all, in one of his most famous poems, 
Novalis elevates kissing and singing above the numbers and figures of the 
scientific experts as elements to understand the world.” And why would 
Popper dismiss, Hegel, one of the German-language tradition’s greatest 
system builders? 

I think that getting clear about this matter of why a thinker like Novalis, 
who used romantic nets in his attempt to capture reality, appealed to 
Popper whereas Hegel’s dialectical method was received by Popper with 
suspicion will help us to see that system building and “scientific” philosophy 
can be at odds with one another. As might already be clear, I share Popper’s 
sympathy for Novalis and his romantic nets. I also share Popper’s concerns 
regarding the implications of Hegel’s dialectical method, even while I reject 
his aggressive way of expressing his reservations against that method, his 
tendency to overstate its dangers’ and to make Hegel’s philosophy appear 
an “enemy” of the open society. 

In what follows I present (section I) the main features of Popper’s 
decidedly discontented view of Hegel’s dialectic, for this will enable us to 
appreciate why Popper would turn away from Hegel and his method of 
doing philosophy, finding more affinity with the early German Romantics 
and their method of approaching philosophical problems. Then I tackle 
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(section II) the differences between Hegel’s approach to philosophy and 
that of the early German Romantics. Finally, I argue (section III) that the 
early German Romantics embraced a method that was indeed more pro- 
gressive than Hegel’s dialectical method and which has more affinities with 
the sort of “scientific” philosophy that took shape in the twentieth century. 


I. Dialectic and scientific method 


It may seem hazardous to refer to Popper at all in a piece dedicated to a 
serious discussion of Hegel’s dialectic, for no less a Hegel scholar than 
Walter Kaufmann tells us that Popper’s treatment of Hegel’s work “contains 
more misconceptions about Hegel than any other single essay.” In particu- 
lar, he warns against Popper’s “quilt quotations” and the patchwork view of 
Hegel that emerges from Popper’s decontextualized citations of Hegel’s 
work. Kaufmann claims that “Popper writes like a district attorney who 
wants to persuade his audience that Hegel was against God, freedom, and 
equality—and uses quilt quotations to convince us.”!! For Kaufmann, there 
is no evidence to support Popper’s claim that Hegel is the “missing link” 
between Plato and totalitarianism.” Yet, as we shall see, there is an impor- 
tant connection between Plato and Hegel: the role that inherently static 
forms play in the system of each thinker. The early German Romantics 
reject any such static forms. 

Popper’s presentation of Hegel is clearly a partisan one, but I don’t think 
we need to dismiss it altogether. Indeed, some of the details that irritate 
Popper are details that a much more charitable reader of Hegel brings up 
as well. Hans Georg Gadamer was aware of the snares of Hegel’s dialectic, 
though the conclusions that Gadamer draws from his observation of these 
snares are much less caustic than Popper’s. Let’s begin with a look at 
Popper’s sketch of Hegel and why he believed that Hegel’s approach was 
antithetical to “scientific” philosophy. 

In a rather unsurprising move, given the roots of dialectic in ancient Greek 
philosophy, Popper connects Hegel’s views to those of Heracleitus, and in his 
description of that relation, isolates what he believes to be a central strand of 
Hegel’s dialectic: “the war of opposites, and their unity or identity.” 

Popper is not entirely dismissive of Hegel’s method, but he is outraged by 
Hegel’s alleged support of contradiction: 


Iam quite prepared to admit that this [three-beat rhythm of thesis-antithesis- 
synthesis] is not a bad description of the way in which a critical discussion, 
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and therefore also scientific thought, may sometimes progress. For all 
criticism consists in pointing out some contradictions or discrepancies, 
and scientific progress consists largely in the elimination of contradic- 
tions wherever we find them. This means, however, that science proceeds 
on the assumption that contradictions are impermissible and avoidable, so that 
the discovery of a contradiction forces the scientist to make every attempt 
to eliminate it; and indeed, once a contradiction is admitted, all science 
must collapse. But Hegel derives a very different lesson from his dialectic 
triad. Since contradictions are the means by which science progresses, he 
concludes that contradictions are not only permissible and unavoidable 
but also highly desirable. This is a Hegelian doctrine which must destroy 
all argument and all progress. For if contradictions are unavoidable and 
desirable, there is no need to eliminate them, and so all progress must 
come to an end.'* 


This is a good place to allow Hegel to speak up and defend himself. In the 
Introduction to the Phenomenology of Spirit (which, we do well to keep in 
mind, was the first part of a larger work, entitled, System der Wissenschaft/ 
System of Science). Hegel quite clearly indicates that truth is his goal, and he 
explicitly shuns any celebration of error: 


Without a more precise definition of [the] nature and limits [of cogni- 
tion], we might grasp clouds of error instead of the heaven of truth.” 


Much like Popper, Hegel acknowledges the role that error plays in our 
search for truth. In the following passage Hegel warns us against a fear of 
error that would paralyze our search for truth: 


Meanwhile, if the fear of falling into error sets up a mistrust of Science, 
which in the absence of such scruples gets on with the work itself, and 
actually cognizes something it is hard to see why we should not turn round 
and mistrust this very mistrust. Should we not be concerned as to whether 
this fear of error is not just error itself?!° 


Hegel clearly is aware of the role that error must play in any philosophical 
inquiry. And his view of science, as he describes it in the Phenomenology, is 
not so very far removed from Popper’s. Consider the following claim: 


... the resolve, in Science, [should be] not to give oneself over to the 
thoughts of others, upon mere authority, but to examine everything for 
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oneself and follow only one’s own conviction, or better still, to produce 
everything oneself, and accept only one’s own deed as what is true.'” 


Hegel’s embrace of fallibility and openness to error is entirely absent from 
Popper’s loaded portrait of Hegel as an “enemy” of open society. For the 
sake of interpretative justice, it is important to acknowledge that Popper’s 
notion of progressive philosophy is in synch with the spirit of Hegel’s claim 
that one should never surrender to the authority of others. Nonetheless, 
already in the above cited claim, one detects the cracks which would hinder 
any close affinity between the two thinkers: namely, in the phrase, “better still, 
to produce everything oneself and accept only one’s own deed as what is 
true” [besser noch, alles selbst zu produzieren und nur die eigene Tat für das 
Wahre zu halten]. Hegel’s dialectic is part of the structure of his idealism, 
and this idealism, rooted as it is in static forms, is not empirical enough for a 
thinker like Popper, and certainly not provisional enough either. Popper 
shuns totalizing claims as tyrannical and finds a quest for absolute knowledge 
to be at odds with the open scientific method he endorses. Hence, claims 
from Hegel like the following would make Popper suspicious: 


The experience of itself which consciousness goes through, can, in accor- 
dance with its Notion, comprehend nothing less than the entire system of 
consciousness, or the entire realm of the truth of Spirit... . And finally, 
when consciousness itself grasps this its own essence, it will signify the 
nature of absolute knowledge itself.!° 


Because Hegel’s dialectical method is aimed at capturing “nothing less than 
the entire system of consciousness” or “the entire realm of the truth of spirit” 
so that the “nature of absolute knowledge” can be signified, on Popper’s 
reading, it is bound to overlook its own fallibility and deal in the infallibility 
that gives rise to intellectual despotism. In the end, on Popper’s reading, 
Hegel’s dialectical method stands at odds with a progressive method for 
philosophy, and so is not a philosophical method in synch with an open, 
democratic society. Popper concludes his diatribe against Hegel’s dialectical 
method with the following comments, suggesting he is sincerely disappointed 
in the path where Hegel’s dialectical method inevitably leads us: 


I have described how, starting from a point that appears to be progressive 
and even revolutionary, and proceeding by that general dialectical 
method of twisting things which by now will be familiar to the reader, 
Hegel finally reaches a surprisingly conservative result.” 
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Popper cannot accept a philosophy that is not progressive and open to 
correction. Any clinging to an unchanging pattern to explain change in the 
world, any acceptance of a dogmatic method in philosophy (i.e., a method 
that is too elastic to be refuted) is a most conservative act of faith that a 
progressive thinker would do well to shun. For Popper, Hegel’s dialectic is 
a source of irritation, leaving his sense of logic offended. Unlike Gadamer, 
who admits such frustration as well, Popper feels no thrill of “speculative 
exhilaration” upon working through the puzzling art that is Hegel’s 
dialectic.”! 

Part of what draws Gadamer into Hegel’s vexing dialectic is his desire to 
uncover the “wealth of insight” that he intuited could be found within it. 
Where Popper finds a path to a nonprogressive, conservative world of ideas, 
Gadamer sees promise. Gadamer enters the puzzling world of Hegel’s 
dialectic with the hope of “bringing the productive unclarity of dialectical 
thought to life with all clarity of mind, and of learning to exemplify this 
productive unclarity using the substance of dialectic, the phenomena which 
are its content.” Even such a dedicated reader of Hegel as Gadamer admits 
that it is difficult to come to terms with Hegel’s dialectic: 


It was difficult to maintain the mean between the Scylla of logical objec- 
tions in the form, “I know better than you,” on the one hand, and the 
Charybdis of unreserved surrender to the dialectical play on the other.” 


Hegel’s dialectic continues to threaten and confuse philosophers, trapping 
them, as it were, between a rock and a hard place. If one wants to understand 
Hegel’s dialectic, one is well-advised to turn to Gadamer’s gentle, understand- 
ing approach to this vexing “method or non-method of thought.”” But 
I don’t think that Popper’s aggressive, unsympathetic reading of Hegel’s 
dialectic should be ignored, for he does raise some legitimate issues and 
can help us to reexamine what is to count as “scientific” philosophy. I have 
no desire to either bury or to praise Hegel, but simply to use Popper’s 
insights to shed light on some of the limitations of his method and to illu- 
minate some of the features of the net casters to whom Popper was more 
receptive. 


II. Organized structures v. heaps of ruins in our 
search for truth 


The tale of the relation between the early German Romantics, thinkers 
with a most ambiguous tie to system-building (famously, Schlegel claimed 
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that it was equally fatal for the spirit to have and not have a system, so some 
way of reconciling the two needed to be found),** and Hegel, one of 
the great system builders of philosophy, has recently been raised in the 
Anglophone world.” Frederick Beiser has brought attention to the early 
German Romantics, calling them the hares to Hegel’s tortoise, and high- 
lighting their original contributions to philosophy, contributions often 
overshadowed by the plodding, system-builder Hegel. 

Both Schlegel and Novalis accept openness in philosophical method, 
for they believe that our search for truth is open-ended. An acceptance 
of philosophy as open-ended is part of the reason why hypotheses and 
hypothesis makers [Hypothetiker| are highly valued by the early German 
Romantics. Certainly, the following endorsement of hypotheses as expressed 
by Novalis is not articulated as Popper would have articulated the same idea.”° 
Nonetheless, Novalis’ words endorse the very sort of scientific method that 
Popper saw as essential to healthy, progressive philosophizing: 


The true hypothesis-maker is none other than the inventor, who from his 
invention has, however darkly, the discovered land floating before his 
eyes. He with the dark images over the observation, whose attempt 
wavers—and only through free comparison—through a manifold of 
touch and friction of his ideas with experience, at last meets the idea, 
which conducts itself from negative to positive experience, so that both 
for always cohere—and a new celestial light shines upon the force that 
has come to the world.?’ 


Coherence, a hovering, and a groping toward truth, even if that truth will 
never be fully grasped: a good hypothesis provides guidance in our search 
for truth, a search that is neverending. Following Popper’s views, good 
philosophy is scientific because scientific philosophy embraces an open 
method, a method open to correction because guided by the principle of 
human fallibility and the uncertainty inevitably born of this fallibility. An 
openness to the possibility of error makes any quest for the sort of absolute 
knowledge promised by Hegel impossible: any searches for the Absolute 
will be unended and transform philosophy into an infinite activity with no 
hope of closure or systematic totality. 

Once we accept that the “entire system of consciousness” or “the entire 
realm of the truth of spirit” lies beyond our reach, then a conception of 
philosophy entirely different from the one offered by Hegel is born, one 
which will accommodate openness, a certain degree of uncertainty, and 
the hovering between that known and the unknown. A central feature of 
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the romantic conception of philosophy is the blending of borders between 
philosophy and poetry. Yet, while the Romantics have until recently been 
rejected as unrigorous and antiscientific because oftheir embrace of poetry, 
their project of fusing the borders between philosophy and poetry was done 
in order to help the cause of progress and truth. 

The romantic approach to philosophy has affinities with Popper’s 
approach to philosophy, inasmuch as both accept the mess surrounding 
philosophy: 


A scientist engaged in a piece of research, say in physics, can attack his 
problem straight away. He can go at once to the heart of the matter: to 
the heart, that is, of an organized structure. For a structure of scientific 
doctrines is already in existence; and with it, a generally accepted prob- 
lem-situation. This is why he may leave it to others to fit his contribution 
into the framework of scientific knowledge. 

The philosopher finds himself in a different position. He does not 
face an organized structure but rather something resembling a heap of 
ruins (though perhaps with treasure buried underneath). He cannot 
appeal to the fact that there is a generally accepted problem-situation; 
for that there is no such thing is perhaps the one fact which is generally 
accepted.” 


Hegel’s dialectic is an attempt to provide an organized structure instead of 
accepting the messy “heap of ruins,” that the Romantics have no trouble 
acknowledging. Hegel appeals to his dialectical method as something that 
can solve any philosophical problem that comes its way. In contrast, the 
romantic nets are a method put in place to deal with the heap of ruins 
and to search for the treasure buried underneath. The Romantics accept 
openness in philosophy and reject any closed system that would confine 
our search for truth. 

An acknowledgment that there are aspects of our epistemological 
framework that remain elusive, that is, not open to our gaze, despite our 
most critical approach to philosophy, is something that the early German 
Romantics openly endorse, but not, as has sometimes been claimed, as a 
detour away from the rationality celebrated by the Enlightenment thinking 
of Kant and his ilk, but rather as a humble acceptance of the limits of human 
cognition. Hegel’s dialectic is part of his project to push for a crystal clear 
view of the Absolute as part of his effort to purify philosophy, understood as 
Wissenschaft, of any menacing shadows, anything that would not be open to 
our gaze. The conviction that we can grasp the Absolute, and may even use 
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it as the foundation for a philosophical system, sets Hegel and other Idealists 
of the period apart from their romantic colleagues. The early German 
Romantics had a marked distaste for a philosophy shaped by a drive for 
perfection and completeness. 

For Hegel dialectic is the method that brings all aspects of his thought 
together, endowing his thought with systematic unity, making his philoso- 
phy scientific. The early German Romantics did not have systematic unity as 
a goal for their philosophical contributions in part because they did not 
seek to make philosophy scientific. Yet, ironically (and not in the romantic 
sense of this term), on Popper’s reading anyway, romantic philosophy is 
more scientific than Hegel’s absolute idealism. 


II. The progressive Romantics 


If we take our cue on scientific philosophy from Popper, then it follows 
that part of why romantic philosophy is scientific is because it is progressive. 
The early German Romantics cast their nets with the goal of progress and 
revolution in mind. Consider Schlegel’s famous Athendum Fragment 116, 
“Romantic poetry is a progressive, universal poetry.”” The progression that 
Schlegel has in mind comes when philosophy, poetry, and science are 
blended, as called for in Critical Fragment Nr. 115, “The whole history 
of modern poetry is a running commentary on the following brief philo- 
sophical text: all art should become science, all science art: poetry and 
philosophy should be made one.”” The Romantics bid farewell to the 
hierarchies endorsed by both Kant (calling philosophy the Queen of all 
Sciences) and Hegel (philosophy positioned above both poetry and reli- 
gion); for the early German Romantics there is a horizon of approaches in 
our search for truth, not a pure philosophical method that stands above the 
rest. A good hypothesis is necessary to guide us in our pursuit of knowledge, 
but philosophy certainly does not have any special claim to lay on the 
formation of good hypotheses, or to speak with Popper, on “the growth of 
knowledge.” Indeed, philosophers should not be specialists, says the author 
of The Logic of Scientific Discovery. 

Hegel clearly and unabashedly had systematic ambitions based on a 
view of philosophy as a discipline that should aspire to be like a science 
[ Wissenschaft] and which is driven by the goals of absolute perfection 
and completeness: the literary form that Hegel uses is not open or playful 
(even while it is innovative): it guides the reader via strict argumentation 
to the conclusions that will authoritatively establish the theses defended. 
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As Walter Kaufmann emphasizes in his article, “The Hegel Myth and Its 
Method,” for Hegel, “philosophy did not stand between religion and poetry 
but above both. Philosophy was, according to him, its age comprehended 
in thought, and—to exaggerate a little—the philosopher’s task was to 
comprehend what the religious person and the poet feel.” This view of 
philosophy’s task is at odds with the romantic conception of philosophy, 
where philosophy is completed in and as poetry. For the early German 
Romantics, there is no hierarchy that grants a privileged place to philosophy, 
and certainly, religion and poetry do not fall below philosophy as they do 
in Hegel’s ordering of the disciplines. Indeed, the Romantics call for a 
collapse of the borders between poetry, philosophy, and science. 

Part of what drives Schlegel and Novalis to merge the borders of philoso- 
phy and poetry is their conviction that healthy, progressive philosophy must 
contain a good dose of contingency and incompleteness. The early German 
Romantics were not interested in closed systems and incompleteness was 
not seen as an imperfection: quite the contrary. Consider Novalis’ claim in 
his Logological Fragments that: “Only what is incomplete can be compre- 
hended—can take us further [. . .].”” In the Allgemeine Brouillon (1798/99), 
Novalis tells us that “an absolute drive towards perfection and completeness 
is an illness, as soon as it shows itself to be destructive and averse toward the 
imperfect, the incomplete [. . .].”** Many of the fragments published in Das 
Athenäum, the journal edited by Friedrich and August Wilhelm Schlegel 
between 1798 and 1800, reflect a skeptical attitude concerning the “proper 
starting-points” of any scientific investigation and the possibility of certain 
results and so of complete systems for the presentation of those results. 
In short, the full satisfaction of our hunger for knowledge [ Wifbegierde] is 
simply not a goal for the early German Romantics. Indeed, for Schlegel 
a complete satisfaction of our hunger for knowledge would take the wind out 
of the sails of our search for truth. Philosophy, after all, consists of activity; 
were that activity to end, so would philosophy. The absolute drive for 
perfection and completeness alluded to by Novalis would mean the end of 
philosophy as an activity. The satisfaction of the absolute drive for perfection 
and completeness is ultimately destructive of philosophy itself and so 
amounts to a kind of philosophical pathology. 

Instead of a closed system presumptuous enough to offer a last word on 
the nature of knowledge, what the philosopher has is a tendency, a path she 
follows to greater and greater degrees of probability, but never to certain 
truth, working within limits, but also always going beyond those limits. The 
Romantics’ move to put philosophy and art in closer relation, a move 
reflected in the use of more open literary forms such as the fragment, of 
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playful literary devices such as irony, is not a move to an unintelligible, 
nonsensical realm. The melting of the boundaries between philosophy 
and poetry is part of the project to make the world romantic and to keep 
philosophy progressive. Consider Novalis’ famous imperative: 


The world must be made Romantic. In that way one can find the original 
meaning again. To make Romantic is nothing but a qualitative raising 
to a higher power. In this operation the lower self will become one with 
a better self. Just as we ourselves are such a qualitative exponential 
series. This operation is as yet quite unknown. By endowing the common- 
place with a higher meaning, the ordinary with mysterious respect, 
the known with the dignity of the unknown, the finite with the appear- 
ance of the infinite, I am making it Romantic. The operation for the 
higher, unknown, mystical, infinite is the converse—this undergoes a 
logarithmic change through this connection—it takes on an ordinary 
form of expression. Romantic philosophy. Lingua romana. Raising and 
lowering by turns.” 


What does it mean to speak of a philosophy that endows the known with the 
“dignity of the unknown” or the “finite with the appearance of the finite”? 
Such a philosophy is one that is at peace with openness and uncertainty, 
with a search for truth that will never be fully satisfied. 

Rudiger Bubner stresses that the Romantics, more concerned than their 
idealist contemporaries with commentary, criticism, and interpretation, 
also developed a different model of system than Hegel did. For the early 
German Romantics, “[t]he relevant model [. . .] is not a godlike creation 
of a system ex nihilo, as it was for the early idealists, but rather an actively 
sympathetic response of the part of the critic and the philologist to the 
significant creative works of the past.”*° Bubner’s reference to a “godlike 
system” recalls Novalis’ critique of the “absolute drive for perfection and 
completeness,” for certainly only a godlike creation could possibly satisfy 
that drive. Schlegel, for his part, does indeed explicitly reject attempts to 
ground philosophy “ex nihilo” in ahistorical first principles, stressing the 
intimate relation philosophy has to history and tradition, and searching, 
all too often in vain for an active and sympathetic response to his own 
work, which was at best slow in coming, and often did not come at all. Both 
Schlegel and Novalis welcome contingency and incompleteness as impor- 
tant elements of progressive philosophizing. One root of Popper’s disdain 
of Plato (who he reads as Socrates’ Judas) and Hegel is their reliance on 
inherently static forms—this reliance on static forms distinguishes German 
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Idealism from early German Romanticism (the early German Romantics 
reject static forms). 


IV. Concluding remarks 


Bubner’s point that the progressive, universal poetry endorsed by Schlegel 
and Novalis, would “gradually lead to the dissolution of all distinctions of 
genre, to the unification of art and philosophy, and to the intensification of 
social communication [. . .],”°” is linked to the nets that caught Popper’s 
attention. The project of unification heralded by Schlegel and Novalis 
amounts to a romantic transformation of philosophy: a project aimed at 
keeping philosophy open and healthy. The dissolution of distinctions of 
genre, the merging of boundaries between philosophy and poetry, is the 
result of an insight that our search for knowledge will always remain a work 
in progress and that philosophy is in a constant state of becoming, never 
fully reaching completion. This sort of philosophy is progressive. Hegel’s 
dialectical method was simply not suited to capture reality in the way that 
the Romantics thought reality might best be captured. The Romantics 
themselves never voiced this critique of Hegel’s dialectic, but in a surprising 
turn, Popper, a kindred spirit from the twentieth century, did see the prom- 
ise of progress in the romantic method and the trap Hegel’s dialectic set for 
progress in philosophy. 
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